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Tke Ann’tial Address. 


By tia© Hon’bie Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, C.S.I. 

I have been asked by His Honour the President to deliver the 
Annual Address this year. We all regret that the many other 
calls on His Hononr'’s time have prevented him from delivering 
the Annual Presidential Address as lie has done since the inaugu- 
ration of this Society. 

The Society has made steady progress during the year. 
T ^venty-eight neiv members have joined. This is, however, less 
than in the previous year in which 33 new members joined, and 
I hope that the present year will show a still further increase. 
The present number of members and subscribers is now 338 as 
compared with 319 at the end of 1916 and 337 at the end of 
1915, 


Government has generously provided the 




oclety Avith a 


Library of about one thousand volumes of selee 


leet books anl 


Journals, and a reading rooiii ha.s been fitted up for the use 
of members. Mr. S. Sinha will, it is expected, shortly make 
ever to the Society the books in his library on the subjects dealt 
with by the Society. Raj i Kamaleswari Prasad Singh, of IMon- 
ghyr, vAio has already been so generous to this Society, has just 
made a further donation of Rs, 1,000 for the nurchase of books. 
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Four numbers of the Journal have been published during the 
year, and the contributions include papers from such eminent 
authorities as Sir George Grierson and Mr. Vincent Smith. 

Sir George Grierson has edited and also given a metrical 
translation of the Parijata Harana,^ a Mithila drama by Umapati 
Upadhyaya, who attended the Court of Hari, or Kara Deva, 
whom Sir George considers to be the King of that nj^e who 
ruled in Mithila in the fourteenth century. In a subsequent paper, 
which is published in the December Number of the Journal,^ 
he further discusses the identity of this ruler and the consequent 
date of the drama, as against a later date, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, which has been maintained by Pandit Chetnath 
Jha, which is based on a local tradition, that Gokulnath Upadh- 
yava who lived in the days of Maharaja Raghava Simha (1698— 
1724), was a personal friend of Umapati Upadhyaya. 

In both cases the question is one of tradition, and, until fur- 
ther evidence becomes available, it is not possible to state defi- 
nitely which, if either, of the traditions is correct. But the 
argument which Sir George Grierson gives in support of the 
identity of Hari Deva, and the earlier date appear much 
stronger than those in favour of the later one. In this play, 
as in other dramas of Mithila, the superior male characters all 
speak Sanskrit, and the women, when speaking prose, use Saura- 
seni Prakrit ; but all the songs, whether sung by men or women, 
are in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari language. 

Mr. Jayaswal has contributed two papers of considerable 
interest and importance on the Ilathi-gumpha inscription of the 
Emperor Kharavela (173-— 160 b. c.)®and Mi-, li. D, Banerji 
has also contributed a note ^ on the same inscription, which 


appear in the Journal for December. This inscription, which in 
point of age is the second inscription after Asoka, is, as the author 
points out, from the point of view of the Chronology of pre- 


‘ J. B. O. R. S., Yol. III., page 20. 

’ .1. B. 0. R. S., Vol. TTI., page 552. 

^ J 15. 0. H.S., Vol. HI., p. 425 and p. 

* JbHh P. 4SG. 
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Mauryau tunes and the history of Jainism, the most impoitaiit 
inscription yet discovered, and is also the earliest inscription in 

India which mentions an era, the Kala of King Muriya 

(Chandra Gupta). Though the inscription has been previously 
read, this is the first time that a facsimile of the inscription and 
a reading prepared according to the modern method has been 
published. For this we are indebted to Ilis Honour Sir 
E. A. Gait, wEo, at Mr. JayaswaFs suggestion, arranged with 
the Archaeological Department to have an impression of the 
inscription taken, which was done by iNIr. E. D. Banerji. The 
result has been that several new passages have been added to the 
text, and previous readings have been corrected and improved in 
several places, many of which now yield an entirely different 
meaning. This inscription contains a record of the reign and 
conquests of Kharavela, and one interesting addition to tho text 
of former readings is the fact that in his first invasion of Maga* 
dha became to Goradhagiri, which Mr. Jackson in a previous 
number of this J ournal had independently identified as in the 
Barabar Hills in Gaya.^ 

An Interesting fact which is deduced from the inscription is 
that Nanda Vardhan, king of Magadha, conquered Kaliiiga in 
the year 4d9 b.c. 

Jayaswal, in his second note, discusses the name of 
Bahapati Mitra on the inscription, whom he identifies with 
Pushyamitra of the Sunga dynasty, and concludes therefrom 
that the coins hitherto known as the Mitra coins are coins of the 
Sunga dynasty and that the discovery of these coins at A yo- 
dhya, Panehala and Kausambi shows that those places •were 
included in the Sunga empire. 

Mr. Banerji also discusses the text of the inscription and 
the ne'w light which it throws on the history of that period. 

Another inscription, the Tezpur Inscription, on a rock on 
the Brahmaputra near the town of Tejpur, has been deciphered bv 
Mahamahopadaya Hara PrasM Sligstri.® Only the first three lines 


^ .1. B. 0. n.'.S., Vol. T., p. 159. 

3 J. B. 0. B, s., VoJ. Ill , p. 6CS. 
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and the date of the inscription had been previously tentatively 
read by Dr. F. Kieihorn from a rubbing sent to hi. n. The present 
reading gives the inscription complete. The importance of the 
inscription, v.diich concerns a local matter, lies in providing a 
certain and definite date for a line of Kings of Pragjyotisha, 

and also in giving a sure testimony that the Gupta era was used 
even so far East as Tezpur in the ninth century a.d,, when it was 
generally superseded in India by the Saka and Vikrama eras. 

In Archteology some very interesting papers have been con- 
tributed. Mr. C. W. Anderson has contributed an important 

Note on Prehistoric Stone Implements ^ which he has found in 

/ 

the Singhbhum district. These implements are palgeolithie 
and their discovery is important; as hitherto palaeolithic 
implements have been almost exclusively confined to the Madras 
Presidency and the South of India j only neolithic implements 
being found in Central atsd Northern India. The implements 
were found at diHerent localities in the valley of the 
Sanjai river and in the banks scoured out by its tributary 
the Pin] d, but always in the same strata of gravel, which lies 
at a depth of 18 feet below the surface. The jawbone of 
a small wild horse or ass was also found wnth some of them. On 
the analogy of similar finds in Europe, and also from the depth 
of the strata in which they are found, these implements are 
separated by a period of many thousands of years from the neoli- 
thic imirlemcnts so generally found throughout Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas, which are always found, by ploughing 
or otherwise, near the surface. 


?ilr. Jackson 


has investigated the route followed 


by the 


Chine.se Traveller Hiuen Tsang (623 — 645 a. d.) in South Behar^ 
and has identified the Buddhavana Mountain with the Hanria 
Hill, south-west of Ilf- jgir, and also explains the scent of the 
“ Ox-hcad sandalwood ” which Iliuen Tsang describes as stUl 


lingering on the rocks by the side of or above the “ stone cham- 
bers ”, now identified with the caves in the Hanria and Chandu 


^ J. B. 0. R. S,, Vol. Ill,, p 349, 

= J. B. 0. R.S.^ToL 111., p 293, 
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1, 


Hills, where it had been poiinded by Sahra and Brahma Baja in 
order to sprinkle the body of Buddha, in regard to which no theory 
has been hitherto advanced by archaeologists, as being due to the 
smell of the (silajit) which is referred to by Buchanan 

Hamilton, as exuding from the rocks, and which Mr. Jackson found 
to be exuding at the present time. !Mi*. J ackson considers that this 
is caused by water which is accumulated behind the cave and lias 
to trickle through deposits of the excrement of bats, etc-, before 

I)r, 

Caldwell has contributed a chemical analysis of this substance^, 

V' ^ 

which shows that it is mainly organic, which supports the above 
theory. 

Rai Bahadur Professor Joges Chandra Bay has given us a 

w V O 

very interesting and complete account of Textile Industry in 
Ancient India- and the materials and the dyes wBich were useds, 
derived from Sanskrit and Pali sources of information. 

Babu Jiteiidra Lai Bose in Notes on Club Life in Ancient 
India 


it reaches the outer surface through eve vices in the 

w 


siders that 
gether for 


explains certain words used in the A^edas and con- 

indicate that at that time people jnetto- 



intercourse in the nature of Clubs. 


Air. K. P. Jayaswal has contributed an interesting paper on 
the Chronological Totals in Puraaic Chronicles and! the Kali-yiiga 
Era.^ 

And Air. B. D. Banerji gives the genealogy of the Bhanja 
dynasty of Orissa “ derived from a number of copper-plate grants 


of this dynasty, which have been brought to light djiring the 
last few years. 

I would also refer to the work of Excavation that is being 
carried on in this province. Dr. Spooner's excavations at 
Kumrahar (Kumhrar) of the Palace of Chandra Gupta have been 
referred to in the previous Annual Pucports. During the past 
yeir he has continued his excavations at Nalanda, which are still 

1 J. B. 0. B. S.,Vol. III., p. 317. 

^ Ibid. p. lS*i. 

3 Ibid, p. 406. 

^ Ibid, p. 246. 

^ Ibid, p. no. 
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in progress, aiul, at Bulandibagh, has discovered what, so far as 
present evidence points, would appear to be the timber city 
wall of Pataliputra, which is mentioned by Megasthenes, 
and whieli is in a wonderfxrl state of preservation. These excava- 
tions will be continued during the present year, and may be 
expected to yield still further important results. Excavations 
are also going to be undertaken at Belwa in the Saran district, 
for which the Maharaia of Hathwa has generously promised 

Us. 3,000. 


Some interesting Satl Memorial stones have been found in 
the Manbhum district, and have been brought to the Museum. 
They will he described in the next number of the Journal. 
Although these Memorial stones are frequent in Central and 
AVestern India, they have not hitherto been noticed in this 
province. 

In History some very interesting papers have been contributed. 
To take them in their chronological order : 

]\Ir. Vincent Smith ’ calls attention to a Note by Mr. E. H. 
Parker from tlie histories of the Tsang Dynasty of China, whieli 
shows that the sovercigntv of Tibet over Tirhut, or Noithern 

O V ^ 

Bihar, which began shortly after the death of King Harsha Var- 
dhana of Kanauj in 647 A. D., lasted for only about half a ceii- 
tury until 703 A. r.., when both Nepal and Tirhut recovered 



their independence. The duration of Tibetan rule over Nepal and 
Northern Bihar has not been, hitherto known, and Mr. Sylvain 
Levi conjectured that 879 a. d., the epoch of the Newar era of 

might mark the date when Nepal, and with it North 
Bihar, tlirew off its allegiance to Tibet. 

Shams-ul-ulama Nawab Salyid Imdad Imam has contributed 
a paper on the Pits, or the Muhammadan Saints of Bihar. ^ hlr. 
E. A. Horne has given an account o£ the first English Factory 

1620-1621 A. derived from the letter hook kept by 
Hughes and Parker, the first Factors who were sent from Surat, 
wddehhave been edited by S-lr Richard Temple and published in 


in 



^ J. B. O. R. S , Vol, II[.i p. 655» 
* Ibid, p. 341. 
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the Indian Antiquary. The Factory then experiaientally started 
was soon given up, owing mainly to the cost and danger of trans- 
port of the goods, and was not again started as a permanent 

4 

Factory until several vears later. 

^ %/ 

Mr. S. C. Hill has contributed a Memoir of Major Randfurlie 
Knox ^ who died in 1764 a. d., and whose tomb stands on 
the bank of the Ganges isi the compound of the Patna District 
Judge's Court. This Memoir of “ the truly gallant major ” con- 
tains all the information regarding his career that can be collected 
from historical works and official records in the India Office 


and the British Museum. The Alemoir gives a vivid picture 
of the training of the cadets of the Royal Artillery and of the 
conditions of life in the Army in India in those days. 

Knoxes march from Calcutta to Hajipui', to relieve Patnaj 
was a wonderful feat, and one which would now seem almost 
impossible considering the conditions under which it was made. 

The length of this march is giv'en as >300 miles, and it was 
made in the intense heat of the Indian April, tlie roads were 
tracks enveloped in clouds of dust, the wide sandy banks of the 
Ganges had to be crossed twice, yet Knox, marching every yard 
of the way on foot to prevent any grumbling on the part of 
his men; carried his party through in less than thirteen days.” 


Examples of illustrations by the Court painters of xikbar 


in 


a unique History of Timur and his descendants, which belonged 
to the Emperor Shah Jahan and i.s now in the Khuda Baksh 
Library at Patna have been given in tha June Number and 
have been described by Khan Sahib Abdul IMuqtadir.- The 
Illustrations are signed by the artists. It is interesting to 
note that in some cases separate artists were employed for the 
drawing and for the painting of the picture. 

Mr. Jackson is making progress in editing the portions of 
Buchanan Hamilton'’s Journal which relate to Bihar districts 
which will be of considerable interest to this province. 


1 J. B, 0. K. S., Vol. III., p. 00. 
« p. 363. 
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A Pandit has been appointed to prepare a Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Puri district, and 1,7-10 manuscripts 
in the Puri district have already been catalogued. Sir George 
Grierson suggested a search for two important Manuscripts 
named respectively the Prckrita Sarvasva and the Erihat 
Katha ” of Markandeya Kavindra. A manuscript copy of the 
former work has now been secured and attempts are being made 
to secure a copy of the latter manuscript. A report from 
the Pandit as to the total number of works on each subject 
hitherto catalogued by him, with special notice of particularly 
valuable manuscripts is awaited. For conducting similar wmi'k 

in Bihar, Government have given a grant of Pts. SOO and 
arrarm-ements have been made in consultation with the Maba- 

o 


raja Bahadur of Darhhanga to employ a suitable Pandit and start 
work at once. Mahamahopadyaya Kara Prasad Shastri has 
kindly olferod to give necessary directions to the Pandits. 

The Maharaja Bahadur of Darhhanga has communicated a 
valuable paper on the marriage customs of the Maitbil Brabmins,’ 
of which lie is the head. Similar papers on the domestic 
usao'cs and ceremonies of different sections of the Hindus would 

23 

be useful for comparison with one another and with the rub^s 
laid down in the Shastras and also with such usages amongst the 
aboriginal races. The results such an inquiry might show 

whetlier the existing domestic usages and practices of different 

Hindu castes in so far as they diS'er from the rules laid clown in 
the Shastras have any connection with similar usages among the 
aboriginal tribes, and whether they have been intluenced by 
them. Social contact may account for soma common usages but 
not for all. Such an inquiry is now desirable ; as the aboriginal 
tribes are rapidly mcdifyiag their old usage.s and are gradually 
hccomicg Hiudulzed. Unless action is now taken to record their 
ciutoms and usases. much valuable material will soon be 


can 




irrcirlevablv lost to science. 


J. B.O. E. S., Vol. ili., p.oio. 
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The cultivators’ methods of dealing with insect-pests have been 


described by 



H. L. Dutt^ and their methods of treating 


plant diseases by Mr. S. K. Basu.^ The appearance or disappear- 
ance of insect-p ests is ascribed to the influence of supernatural 
agencies and the measures taken against them are therefore 
and mantras. The cultivator's appear to consider insects to be a law- 
abiding class j as Mr. Butt notes that Another general remedy 
a' ains all insects mucb in vogne in Bibai-j is to plant a bamboo pole 
in the aStcted area and to hang a notice on it on a sheet of paper, 
requesting the insects to leave the field and to go hack to their 
homes. This notice must contain the names of the zamindar, 
the owner of the fieM, and the insect Some mantras are recited 
when the noiioe is hungup. 




In this province, which contains so many different races and 


fribes, the field of Folklore is, naturally, large. 


Mr. Sarat 


Chandra Mitra has recorded a Folk-tale of a new type from 
North Bihar, ^ and compa ed it with two variants current in 
Chittagong, and in other parts of Eastern Bengal, respectively. 
The comparison is interesting. And Babu Sukumar Haidar 
has recorded a number of Riddles and 
the Hos.^ 


Auguries current among 


The Birhors and tbe Asurs are two very iirteresting tribes 


dwellhrg in the hills 


and jungles of 


Chota Nagprrr and the 

Feudatory State of Sarguja. As yet very little is known of 
them except that they are of migratory habits and are of more 
primitive habits than the aboriginal tribes like the Mundas, the 

Santals and the Oraons, with which we are nio 

Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has for some time past been making 
a detailed investigation into tire customs and social organization 
of the Birhors Avith a view to prep aing a monograph on 
The results of his inquiries are being publisbed serially in the 



rar. 



Journal. Two of these papers veere 



in 19 Id, 


and 


1 J. B. 0. R. S,, Vol. III., p. 5S0. 


^ Id id, p. 564. 

» Jdid, p.373. 

^ JM, pp- 276 and 27 
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showed that the primitive institution known as '^Totemism^’ 
survives amongst this tribe in a more primitive form than in the 
other aboriginal tribes hitherto studied in India. ^ In two more 

papers ® published in the Journal for 1917, Babii S.C.Roy shows 

✓ 

that, like their totemism, the socio-economic as well as the 
matrimonial and kinship organization of the Birhor tribe are 

more primitive than those of the more well-known Indian 
aboriginal tribes. Thus, the marriage of first cousins, which 
appears to have once been in vogue amongst tribes practising 

clan-exogamy, but is no longer allowed in such Indian aboriginal 
tribes as we are familiar with, is still permissible amongst the 
Birhors, at least theoretically under certain conditions. 

During a recent visit to Chota Nagpur, Babu S. C. Roy 
commenced studying another tribe known as the Asurs ® and 
found that the totemistic beliefs of this tribe are even more 
primitive than those of the Birhors, and it is expected that 
a thorough study of the totemic system of the Asurs may provide 


fresh data calculated to throw some light on the origin, or at any 
rate the development and decay, of totemism. Among certain 
Asurs, Babu S, C. Roy found the same belief which the eminent 
anthropologist, Sir James Frazer^ found amongst certain Austral- 
ian tribes and desigrnated as “ individual totemism, in which 
every individual acquires his own totem which may be different 
from that of his parents. It is again to be expected that an 
exhaustive study of this tribe and of similar other tribes, such as 
the Korwas of Chota Nagpur and Juangs of the Orissa Feuda- 


tory States, may supply new anthropological data. 

It is necessary, too, that specimens should be collected of such 
primitive appliances, instruments, ornaments, and articles of 
domestic use and objects used in magic, as are still in partial use 
though in course of being substituted by corresponding articles 
used by more civilized people. For example, the fire drill, which is 
not even known by name to many other tribes, is still in partial 

^ J. B. O, R. S*, VoL II,, p. 25> and p, 457. 

^ J. B.O, R, S.,Yol, III., Pi 363 and p. 543. 

^ IhV, p- 567. 
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use among certain jungle tribes of Cbota Nagpur^ and a variety 
of tlie bowj known as the hagh dhanu, with which tigers are 
shot> may also be seen in the hands of jungle tribes in the Chota 
Nagpur Hills. Since the recent establishment of a Provincial 

endeavouring to make a collection of such 



we are 




Since our last annual meeting additions have been made to 
our collection of ornaments and other articles of the Copper Age, 
besides a number of bronze ornaments and a few bronze utensils 
and some old pottery found in what are known in Chota Nagpur 
as Asur graves. As, however, no bronze weapons or implements 
have yet been found, there are not yet sufficient grounds to 
predicate the existence of a bronze age following the copper age. 
Such investigation as Babu S. C. Boy has had time to 
would seem to show that a thorough investigation of these Asur 
sites may yield a rich harvest of early antiquities. 

The Provincial Coin Cabinet has now been attached to the 
Patna Aluseum, and the report .of the Coin Committee for the 
past year will be incorporated with the Museum report. 

A number of silver punch-marked coins have been found in 
Patna. They will be described in the next Number of the Jour- 
nal. There has also been an interesting find at the Cape Copper 
Company Mines at Eakba, in Singhbhum, of a number of 
copper coins of the type which is known as Puri Kushan 
These coins, which are found on the east coast from Balasore 
in the north to the mouth of the Godaveri, are crude copies of 
the coins of the Kushan Emperors. The present find is interest- 
ing, anart from other considerations, as indicating their existence 


in another lo:ality. The coins have been presented to tbe Museum 

Cape Copper Company. 


by 
They 



. Olden, the Maniger of the 

will be described in the Journal. Seven coins of 
alloyed gold of Govinda Singh of the Eahtor dynasty 

of Kanauj {1106 — 1132 A. D.) have been found at Khukra Toll 
in Ranchi ; and a number of copper coins of Ibrahim Shah 


(1400 — 1440 A. D.) and Mahmud Shah 



1453 A. D.), 


Sultans of Jaunpur, have been found in the same district. 
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These finds are interesting a s showing the intercourse which 
existed in Mediaeval times between Chota Nagpur and the 
neighbouring States. Khukra was a former capital of the Rajas 
of Chota Nagpui'j and from the Akbar-nama and “ Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri appears to hare been the name by which Chota 
Nagpur was then known to Muhammadan writers. ^ 

The entire collection of articles of antiquaria interest collec- 
ted by the Society has been formally made over to the Provincial 
Museum. Several old sculptures besides a number of mineral 
specimens from this province and objects of ethnographical 
interest have since been added to the Museum collection, A 
beautiful polished stone statue of a female carrying a whisk 
[chamar) and possessing the distinctive polish, the naturalness 
and other characteristics that we associate with Ivlauryan sculp- 
ture has been recently found at Dedarganj near Patna City and 
is now in the Patna Museum. The statue was brought to light 
by the erosion of the bank of the Ganges in the flood of last 
October, which partly uncovered the roughly hewn square has e 
of the statue. This was seen by the son of the landlord of the 
locality, who had it dug out, thinking it to be an ordinary 
stone which would be useful for domestic purposes. As the 
digging proceeded, the fact of its being a statue was revealed. 
It is interesting to note that a story was at once started to 
account for the discoverv of the statue as miraculous ; that a snake 
had been seen going into a hole in the bank of tiie river, and 
that, on the hole being dug out, the snake was found to have 
disappeared, and the statue was there in its stead ! Our thanks 


are due to Professor Samaddar for having brought the discovery 
of this statue to my notice, so that steps were at once taken 
to obtain it for the Museum. Dr. Spooner has promised 

on this statue in the Journal. This 


to w rit 


a paper 


statue, like the finds of Dr. Spooner at Kumrahar and 
Bulandibagh, forcibly brings home to us the fact that every day 
we are treading on ground which may cover archsological and 
other remains of great historical importance* This is true not 


^ “The Mundaa aad tbeir Country,” by t?arafc Chandra Roy, m.a,, b. I., p.151. 
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only of this City but o? the whole of Bihar. Even if most of 
ns cannot take up the spade and seek to unearth tl.e valuable 
remains of the past, we may each of us incur own w-ay help 
forward the aims of the Society by giving information and other 
assistance to actual w’orkers. All that we have to do is to walk 
with our eyes and ears open. I nformation as to the existen ce 
of old coins, old Inscriptions on rocks and copper-plates, and 
valuable manuscripts may be communicated by every member. 

Any member who may come across any legend or interesting 
folk-tale may assist by communicating it to the Society. Old 
family chronicles, too, may be of interest to History or Ethno- 
iogy and may usefully be forwarded to the Council of the 
Society for publication of the whole or such portions as may be 
considered suitable. 

Judges, hlagistrates and Law’yers can also send notes on 
peculiar customs that come within their notice, such as the note 
on the Naek caste sent by Mr. T. S. Macpherson which 
ed in the March Number of the Journal,* and by iMr. Friend- 
Pereira*^ on Traces of the Couvade among the Kui of the Khond- 
mfils and the iMale of EajmahM, in the Journal of 1915. 

IMemhers can also assist by sending photographs of IoceI 
objects of arehi-eologieal, architectural or historical interest. 

I am sorry to say that the Society is losing Babu ?arat 
Chandra Boy as Secretary ; as he finds that he needs more time 
to concentrate on hh researches intn the Asm* burial sites in 
Chota Nagpur and his Ethnological inquiries regarding the 
Biihors and other aboriginal tribes, which also recj[uire him to 
be away from Patna. Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has been the 
Honorary Secretary since the institut.on of the Society and 
w’e arc all indebted to bim for the time and trouble that he has 



devoted to the Secrttarv''s dutie: 


'We look forw'ard to bis 


further investigations in the above subjects. 


I J. B. O. II. S., VoL III., page 164. 

* J. B. 0. E. S., Yol. J, page 275. 



LEADING ARTICLES. 


1.— Gazetteer Literature in Sanskrit. 


By Maha 


Prasad 


In th.e last Annual Meeting of the Society I announced the 
existence of a work in Sanskrit of the gazetteer class written 
about 250 years ago in this Eternal City. The interest it roused 
made me examine the whole of the gazetteer class literature 
during the course of the year, and I am giving you to-day the 
result of that examination. 

The work written at Patna is really a gazetteer. It was 
written under the patronage of a Chouhan Jagirdar of four 
jrarganas round Patna on'both sides of the Ganges. He employed 
a learned Brahman, named Jagamohan, to give him a description 
of the fifty-six countries in which the then known world of the 
Hindus was divided. The work is in the form of an interlo- 
cution between Dulala Vaijala or Deva Vaijala, the patron, and 
Jagamohan, the compiler. The patron died in the year 1650 
A. D, This date is given in three different eras, namely, Saka, 


Sam vat and 


Kali Yuga. 


Saka 1572, Kali 


Yuga 


4750 and 


the Samvat Era is lost. We have Vikramasya ca but the 

It may be supposed that by that time the 


chronogram is lost. 


gazetteer of fifty-six countries was either complete or very nearly 
so. But the death of Yaijala was followed by disorder and the 
work was neglected. Some parts were lost and the whole was 
in confusion. The words used in the text are — Chinna, 
bhinna'’^ etc. Many years after his death, the Maga-Brahma- 
nas or the Magii or the Sakadvipl Brahmanas of the village, 
which was the home of the Vaijala family, recompiled and 
revised the fragments available, and in doing so they added the 
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history of the intervening period. They took ten years to revise 
the work and the dates when reduced to Christian Era come to 

1718 and 1728. 

I call this really a work of the gazetteer class. The other 
works of this class are either khandus or sections of Puranas, 
or written by human authors as the narrative of travels 



of some Pauraiiic hero. But the Patna work has nothing 
to do Avitli Puvtinas or Pauranic heroes. It is written 
for the use of contemporaries and contains much useful 
information about trade, commerce, manufacture, agr 
history, geography, etc., of the countries. It professes to be 
based on another work written a century or two before at the 
ret[ucst of another member of the \ aijala family, and entitled 
YIKRA ilASAGARA 'h I have got only a few pages of that 
work, and it seems to me that that work too was written for the 
benefit of contemporaries and afforded useful gazetteer inform- 
ation. 

The Patna work, the name of which is DESA.'S'ALI- 
VIVRITI proceeds to give the description of these comitric-s 

business-like manner. In the preamble it says 
that it has consulted old works like Ankrama-Sagara, interrogated 
old and experienced travellers and seen things with its own 
eves. This is perfectly scientific and rational. But in this 

X ^ 

gazetteer for the Hindus, the places of pilgrimage, the holy 
places and spots figure most prominently. The cities of Gaya 
and Kamakhva contain long and what would now seem to be 


in 



Puranas and 


other 


intolerably tedious quotations from 
scriptures about their holy character and about the deities wor- 



there and the sacred functions necessary. 


Barring 


this the information is absolutely useful and may even now be 

, I will give some instances, the salt-trade of 



serenteenth century is 



in a s 


hort but 


The 


inforaiiag style. The manufacture of cloth of Chandrakona and 
other places iu the district of dSIiduapore are touched upon, 
forts in different parts of the country have been described m 
detail, whethtu* mud, stone or brick, whether surrounded by 
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xb 


treeSj bamboos or moats. The number of gates is given and also 


tbe mode 


or 


defence. The population is very often described^ 


it is stated that the 


sometimes as consisting of Yavanas or Firingis or Brahmanas 
or Kavastiias or Vaidvas or Navashakhas, or weavers, or traders 
or Ksattrijas of different races or Brahmanas of different srenU. 
Sometimes their character is also described ; in one place it is 
stated that they were all thieves ; one country is described as full 
of dacoits and murderers. But the most interesting thing is the 
description of the products and the articles of trade. Sometimes 
we get most interesting historical information; for instance, 

city of hlidnapore was founded by 
Mediuikara, the author of the Medinikosa, a lexicon in Sanskrit 
second only in importance to the Amarakosa, but arranged in a 
most scientific manner. It is stated that when the Gazetteer work 
yas written, the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya used to be embraced by 
all pilgrims. Probably there was no Sraddha under the tree as 
prescribed in Taranatha Tarkavaehaspati's Gaya-Paddhati. The 
writer and the reviser often name historical persons of eminence, 
such as the Emperors of Delhi, — Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, 

dov/n to Bahadur Shah. It mentions that Pondi- 
cherry was in the hands of the Firingis. It gives a short 


Aurangzib 


o 


nealogy of the Mahratta family of Tajijore, of the Euling 
Chiefs of Eintambore, of Bundelkhund and other places. 

I need not dilate upon the usefulness of this most useful 
work. But I regret io state that I have not yet been able to 
lay my hand upon a single complete copy of the work. There are 
many fragments — fragments from the beginning, fragments at 
the end, and fragments in the middle. Out of fifty-six countries, 
one fragment contains IS, another 23, a third 22 and other even 
smaller numbers, and putting them together it is still far short of 

fifty-six. The countries described are [1] Anga or Bhagalpore, [2] 

Sandhidesa between Anga and Gauda (Eajmahal, Pirpainthi 

and the country around them), [3] Sekharabhumi or Paneakota, 
[4] Ramgarh comprising Hazai-ibagh, Chota Nagpur and the 
jungle mahals, [5] Kikata or Gaya, [6] Pataliputtra, [7] Puudra- 

described as between Pray aga and Alagadba), [8] 



I 
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Yarendradesa^ [9] Assam, [10] Herambadesa, [11] Jajantija, [12] 
Sribatta, [13] Tripura, [Id] Cattala, [15] Vadarayogini (Dacca), 
[16] Bakla including Barisal, [17] Jessore, [18] Manatadesa 
(Hugli), [19] Burdwan, [20] Blianaka, [21] Rintambore, 
[22] Sagara, [23] Bhupal, [24] Bundelthhund, [25] Kosala con- 
taining Baira and Abadhi, [26] Rajagrha, [27] Virabhumi, [28] 
Mallabbutni, [29] Brabmanabliumi, [30] Gaudadesa, [31] Aan- 
gadesa, [32] Dravidadesa, [33] Karaaladesa, [34J Manipura, [35] 
Dungaradesa, [36] Alapasirnba, [37] Mymensingb, [38] Susanga, 


[39] 


Gadhidesa (Ajamgarh), [41] Tamralipta 


During the distribution of 


(Tamluk), [42] Brajamandala, [43] Antarvedidesa. 

The manuscripts seem to ha\’e been collected for the use of 
the Fort William College Library, for the library numbers on the 
manuscripts are \^'ritten in the same hand as other well-known 
Fort William College manuscripts, 
manuscript treasures of that college these manuscripts seem to 
have fallen to the share of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, where 
they are still to be found. 

These manuscripts are all written in Devanagri character and 
in a bold baud, I have only found a fragment in Bengali hand 
from Bankura, and this ‘fragment is now the property of tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal . 

I have taken too much of your time on one manuscript, but 
I hope to he excused as the manuscript beongs to the Province 
of Bihar and to the City of Patna. 

JVIy examlnatiou of these manuscripts has revealed the fact 

that for the last 500 years, at least, Hindus and the people of 

give a full and useful de- 
scription of the fifty-six countries. The first in this line of work 
is no less a person than Vidyapati, the charming lyric poet of 
Alithila whose love -songs are now, thanks to the exertions of 
Sir George Grierson, the admiration of the world. He was not 
only a poet hut a deeply-read Sanskrit scholar whose works 
on Smrti and religion are still admired in Mithila, who was not 
only a poet and a scholar but a general and an administrator, and 
it is in the last capacity that he conceived the idea of a gazetteer of 


Bihar were striving strenuously to 
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the sixty-five (and not fifty-six as in other works) countries. 
His sources of information are Puranas, Tantras, old 




travellers, and what is most important. State records — a source 
not availahle to his successors, J agamohan and Eamakavi. 
ThoDgli his conception was that of a purely rational and scien- 
tific character, Vidyap-iti could not rise superior to the influences 

4 

of his time and wrote it in the form of an expiatory tour of 
Balaram, the elder brother of Si*i-Kysna. Vidyapati’s patron 
Siva-Simha w'as then in Mithila. Put Vidyapati was with Deva- 
imha, Siva-Simha'’s father at Naimisaranva w'here the idea of 
the book was conceived. Naimisaranva ■v\’'as the place where the 

• • w X 

llsis in ancient times are said to have held long sessions of Vedic 
saciTfices, and it was during these sessions that the Sutas recited 
the Puranas. So the place was still in Vidyapati^s time animated 
as it were, with a historical spirit. Balaram is said to have come 
there and killed a Sut i in aTit of anger. Brahma-hatya (this sin 
of killing a Brahmana) immediately laid hold upon Balaram in spite 
of his high and divine birth. The Rsis advised him to make 
a tour round the earth and perform all the duties of a pilgrim 


in the holv places. 


Drupad 


country, Paneala (now llohilkhund). He saw Drupada’s arsenal, 
Drupada's capital, the shrines consecrated by him and his ances- 
tors as well as villages inhabited by Yogis of ntodern times. 
This is the great defect of the Pauranic form of a gazetteer, 
and our great Vidyapati could not shake off a connection 
v/ith the Puranas in a human and a modern work. From 
Drnpada’s country Balaram w'ent to Brahmavarta, the 
place of Svayamohu-Mana and the place of so many ancient and 
sacred memories. He seems to have an idea that there are two 
Brahma varfcas, Laghu and Vrhat, and they are apart from each 
other, l^rom Brahmavarta he came to the hermitage of Valmiki. 
True to his Pauranic spirit Vidyapati sticks to the old names of 
hermitages, and so on, and he also describes the reception of Bala- 


ram in 



countries, thus 


mixing 


up things, ancient and 
Valmiki's place Balaram comes to Piayaga, the 
holy jdaces of which are given v/ith some detail. Then he 
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crosses over to Bharadvajii^s grove and rcerossas to Pratisthana, 
thence to Srno'avera and alonar the north bank of the Gauares, 


of the 


Gauges, 


he comes to KasL From Kasi to Saruath and the Buddhist 
remains. Thence following the routs of Rama as given in the 
Rarnavana ha comas to Gaataniasraina at the confluence of the 
Gauges and the Sarayu and then to Tadaka’s place, and after that 
the hermitage of Chvavana and to Pafcaliputtra. Valmiki in his 
Ramayana does not mention Putaliputtra because it did not exist 
in his time, but Vidyapiti found Pataliputtra to be too ivell-kuown 
a place to be omitted altogether. From Pataliputtra he goss to 
Tirabhukti and thence to Mithila, and here tiie patriotic poet 
revels in the description of the analenfe holy places, but alas, for 
me my manuscript breaks o££ here before even a third of the sixty- 
five centuries are described. 

The age of Vidyapati is well known. He belonged to the fif- 
teenth centurv and he was a Ion lived man. I have ascertained 

mJ .D 


teenth centurv and he was a Ion lived man. I have ascertained 
his date from a manuscript got in Nepal. While living in a 
j angle with his patron’s family, perhaps fugitives, he got a copy of 
a Mairhila commentary on the Kcio>ja-P rakHsj,, and he employed 
two scribes to hastily copy it out. They did it and the two hands 
are discernible throughout the manuscript. The post colophon 
statement gives the date as 21)1 ; reduced to A. D., it will coma to 
l-iOG or 1-107. The fragment of Vidyapati’s miauscript of the 
gazetteer contains a date in the post-colophon statement, namely, 
1-iSO. It is most probably the scribe’s date. So from the fif- 
teenth century the Bihar people are striving to know the countries 

around them. 


The next work in chronological order is th 


Vikramasagai'a 


It was also compiled by a member of the Yaijala family and was 
a work of some aathoTlty when Jagamohan wrote his work. In 
his colophon he often says that he quotes from Vikarma-Sagra, 
We have no means of verifying his statement, but we are not 
wrong if we infer that in his time Vikrama-Sagara was a w^ell- 
known work. It is by a mere chance that a very small fragment 
of Vikrama-Sa<>ara has fallen into my hands. It contains the 
llant^alacarana. tbo preamble and the chapter on Pataliputtra. 
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It says that Pataliputtra had a king, named Sueandra^ who had a 
Buddhist wife and had Buddhist tendencies. He conceived the 
idea of conqnei’ing fifty-six countries and going eastward he con- 
quered Beng 

After this information is obtained the work gets mixed up with 
Jagamohan'’s work. In Jagamohan'’s work, too, the chapter on 
Pataliputtra, though it comes in the middle, contains the accounts 
of the conquests of one Sugaticandra, who seems to be a mere 
translation of Sueandra. Who the Sueandra was, I don^'t 
know. It may be a faint memory of Chandragupta and the 
Mauiyas. Sueandra is, however, a well-known name in the later 
Buddhist tradition. He looms large in the works of Kalacak- 
ravana and he is not unknown in the Pali and Burmese literature. 

W 

The last work of this class is Pandava-Digvijaya, cast in 
the form of the conquest of the world by the four brothers of 
Yudhisthira as given in the Sabha-Parvan extended, enlarged 
and modernized by Kamakavi, a favourite poet of the Baju of 
Sekhara-Bhumi during the eighteenth century. He draws profuse- 
ly on his predecessors and enlarges upon them. He is always 
fuller than Jagamohan. His book is divided into four parts 
according to the conquests of four brothers. It is a vast 
storehouse of information from a Hindu point of view. But 
the condition of the manuscript fragments is deplorable. 

It is divided in four parts as Yudhisthira himself did not 
go out. He sent his four brothers to four quarters for conquests. 
He sent Bhima to the east, Nakula to the south, Sahadeva to 
the west and Arjuna to the north. In Nakula-Digvijaya is given 
an account of Salivahana, the reputed founder of the Saka era. 
It is a long story. He conquered the whole of India, and last 
of all he came in conflict with Babhru-Ghotaka, a descendant 
of Vikramaditva, the founder of the Vikrama era. Salivahana 
was born of a potter^s wife by Taksapati Nagaraja, the king 
of serpents. But he gained his victories by the grace of S'iva. 
Much interesting description of countries and tribes is given 
in the course of the conflict with the king of Ujjain. Many 
Ksattriya tribes fled away from his prowess to distant countries 


al, Assam, Manipur, Burma, Pegu and other countries. 
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on the banks of the Brahmaputra and Indus, took to other 
trades and callings and renounced the profession of arms. 

After the conquest of the whole of the Kumarikakhanda 
or southern peninsula, Nakula went to Ceylon inhabited by a 
large Buddhist population. There is an account of Buddhism 
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All the I'b Sasana-devatas are mentioned here. It savs that' 

V 

Blmcandra preached BudilhLsai in Magadhi at Pic-ilavana and 
Lakrarnoca in Cevlon. 


After 2400 years from tii 


commencement of the Kali Ynga 


when Suta was exponiuling the Bliagavata at Naimisfranya 

A 

liuddhadeva w'as born in Kikata as tlie son of Saddhodliuna and 
MayadevL He pr cached that there is ni> soul beyond tins body 
and that death itself is Nirvana. lie had many folio svers^ s ime 
of whom went to Ceylon, so .ne to Cliina, s)tni tj Kirillailesa; 
and some to the eastern peninsula. Ai on ; time they defLated 
in ari'-uuient all the L’'reat sehol irs of al idh va lesa, bat later on 

O 

thev were themselves defeated bv S uhkaracarv’va Lidavaiiuearvva 

^ ^ ^ ^ Iw' ^ 

and Knnu'rila Bhatpa and ofaaclana 

The author Rumkavl here coafoimds the Baud this, -Tainas 
and the Carvakas, and says tint the Baud Ih is h i 1 2 t rihej ina- 
devatas and believed in Navatattva, But Ins description of 
Cevlon and the raonasterics is full, though not at all aceur.ite. 


The author says that Kartilca was tae God much worshipped in 
Cevlon, but he was cursed by his wife and in eonscfraeneo 

^7 */ L 

he \v iS baiiislied from iJeyioa and rG[jlaccd by Bull La. 
Sabudeva^s Diy'viiaya relator to the western eouatriio and ao 

w U «/ 

Nakula’s task was easily areornplitheel and SahaaeVa's t si: was 
very hard, Yudhisthira eoinniandw that tluy sauuKi lead a iciu? 

A • ^ 4# 
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expedition. In this expedition the countries conquered are : — • 
Arab, Persia, Bulk, Turkistan, Badaksan as well as Burma, the 
two Chinas and Siam. 

Bhima's conquest commences from the north of Punjab. He 
carries his victorious arms to Amrtesvara (perhaps Amaranath), 
Jambu, Sialkot, Lahore, Sarayupara, Gandak and the countries 

in the modern provinces of Bengal and Bihar. In 
these two provinces Rarakavi seems to follow the lead of 
Jagamohan, making his description fuller, more modern and 
more interesting. 

Arjuna'^s Digvijaya is given within a small compass and he 
sometimes coalesces with Bhima. The author is not very distinct 
in his geography or in his bearings. If Indraprastha is to the 
starting point of the four brothers it is inexplicable how Sahadeva 
conquers the countries on the Vitasta anl Sindhu while Bhima 
conquers Jammu and Sialkot. Peshwar is given as the capital 
of S'ivi Raja. 

Ramkavi gives a date of his compilation in a chronogram, 
'' Randhrabdhinetracandraistu ganite vatsare i-e., 1370 of 
some unknown era. ' 

These are the works written by human beings for the use of 
human beings and for terrestrial objects, but there are other works 
affiliated to the Purauas. But before taking them up I should 
examine the question whether the above four works were written 
in imitation of Abul FazaPs Ain-i-Akbari and my answer is in the 
negative. Vidyapati certainly belonged 150 years before Abul 
Fazal. And Vikrama-Vaijala, the author or patron of Vikrami- 
Sagara cannot come later than Abul Pazal, because in the tirst 



half of the sixteenth century Jagamohan extensively used 
Vikrama-Sagara. Jagamohan and Ramkavi may have 


Jagamohan 


and Ramkavi 


borrowed something from Abul Fazal, but that borrowing 
must be very slight as his point of view of writing these works 
was entirely different from that of Abul FazFs. These are in 


no sense State documents ; they are intended for the use of 
Hindu people describing as they do specially the places of 
pilgrimage and the rules of jierforming ceremonies. 
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The great work of a Pauranic nature is the Brahmakhanda 
of the Bhavisya Purana. It also professes to give the 
desoription of the fifty-six countries to the east and west of Bengal 
and Bihar, and it is very full from Benares to Manipur. As a 
Purana it is a great moral admonitor, and it vehemently criticizes 
the particular vices prevailing in particular parts of the 
country. Though it is supposed to be written by Vyasadeva 
at the end of the Dvapara Yuga, it is a very modem compilation. 
It gives the story of Vidya and Sundara at Burdwan which has 
been popularized by Bharatacandra whose poem, entitled “ Vidya 
Sundara was completed in the year 1753. There are other indica- 
tions also that it is a very late compilation. It speaks of the last 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal as “ Morasidabad a name 


which it got from Murshid Kuli Khan in 1701. It is very 


likely that an old Pauranic work has received several revisions 

or has been seriously interpolated. 

It is a pity that we get only fragments. The order in which 

the countries have been described is not to be found anywhere. 
The jumps from Varendra to Dravida from Heramba to Eintam- 
bore appear to be inexplicable, so until good manuscripts come 
out of the search instituted by this Society, you may get interest- 
ing extracts from these fragments, but the hoj^e of properly 
editing the book will be a far distant contingency if it be not 


hopeless altogether. 



II The Brihadratha Chronology 

(Cir. 1727—727 B.C.)- 

By K. P- Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon.). 

7 . — Tie post- IVar Kings. 

1. The Puraaas divide the Brihadratha dynasty o£ Magadha, 
like any other dynasty, into two main chronological groups : (1) 
those who flourished before the Maha-Bharata War and (2} those 
who flourished after the War. On the basis of the calcula- 
tions set forth in my paper on the 
Saishiuaka and Maurya chronology* 

A new datum: 700 years for Jates of the Saifehinakas and 

the post-Maha Bbaruta Briha- j ^0 the 

conclusion that the post- Maha-Bharata 

Brihadrathas covered 697 years. ^ Now I find a confirmation 
of that conclusion in a Paraiic datum which was not acjessible 
to me when I wrote my above paper (lOld). This datum is 
found in a rare manuscript of the Matsya Purana, at present 
in the India Office Library® (N'o. SS-t ; Jackson collection). 

2, The Puranas (the Vayu, Brahmanda and Matsya) after 
chronicling the reiorns of the Magadha Sovereigns from Sahadeva 


•o 


^ who fell in the Bharata war ■’ up to Bipunjaya give the follow- 
ing line to close the Brihadratha dynasty : 






m: ^ 







II 


^ J.B.O.ri.S., 1. 111-112. Tho accession of Maha-Nanda falls in 409 B.O., <aad tho 
birfcb of Parikshifc or fche end of tlic Maha-Bliarab v War (1015 + 409) in 1424 b.c, 

2 Tha Puranis give 1,000 years to Briliadiathas. But fclio posti-Maha-Bliarata 
Brihadrathas are only 33 and there are 12 pre-Maha-Bharafea princes of the 
Brihadratha dynasty. The Saisunaka dynasty co:nmeaces in 727 b.o. on the extinc- 
tion of the ir rihadratlias. To the credit of the post- Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas 
thus there would be only (1124—717) 697 years J.B.O,R.S., 1, 11M2. 

® Pargifccr, Purana Test, p. xsxii. 

* Fargitci', P,T., p, 17. 
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The latter (e/e) are the 32 Tutuve Brihadrathas. The ride 

iim) will indeed (eov'er) full thousand 


of the 









does not, as it can no t? rcfei' to the b:2 Pulme 


Kings : for them sie has been used. 


The rare copy of the Matsya referred to above omits these two 
lines and gives the following ones instead ; 



cT 





“ The 



[ele] sixteen kings are known as the Fuinre 
Brihadrathas. The reign of tho above {teshdvi) (the post-lMaha- 
Bbai-ata Brihadrathas) is of seven centuries, and their (regnal) 

age over 20 years (each)^’’. 

The crnplovment of the different pronouns ete 

too shows that the two st iteinents contained in the 


and (cshHin 


in this ease 


two lines refer to two indei>endent sulijeet-matters. 

3. Again, thepost-lMaha-Bharata Kings of the main dynasties 

have been divided into three classes : for 
PatareKuifr^. Instance, the post-Maha-BLarata Eriha- 

(Irathas are divided into the ^ Past", the ‘Present ’ and the ‘ Future " 
[slater] Brihadrathas. The dividing line between the Past and 
the Future (=lhe former and latter) kings eoushts of the kings 
at present revjning. These ‘ present kings " lived some six or 
seven generations afttr the Maha-Blu'rata War. One of these 
kim-s was Adhisima (or Adhi5ama)-Kvishna of the Paurara tly- 

o 

nasty under whose patronage the Puranic data of what^va3 then 
considered the past history, seem to have betm originally collected.'^ 

The contemporary of Adhisima-Krishna in IMagadha was Senajit, 

the ith in mv list of the post-Waha-Bharata Biilradrathas.'^ 
The narration about the Kings before Senajit is put in tbe 
Puranas in the past tense an 


d 



of the '■ 



er ones in 



future. 


Thus these kings who came 



or Senajit were the 






i 




i! s7. Z52. 


» j.B.o.ii.s,, 1. iia. 
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Future Brlhadrathas. As to the numbor of these Future Briha- 
drathas proper^ in the list of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihad- 

^ , rathas I have given 1 5 kin^s (Nos. 8 

rathas/^ 2-2)* after Senaj it (the ^ present ' king). 

One more name is further clearly traceable. A manuscript of 

the Vayu (Jones MS. W. 6 a, T37 in the India O.Hje Library) 

places after Suhala (or Suchala^ No. 18 of my list) : 

rajuarn Suchdlo hhohhshyati atJici ^atiu-jayi tatah.'^ 

4). It seems that the writer of the rare datum of the Matsya 

700 years against 33 or 32 had the data before him which occur in 

kings. every Purana, viz., that the Brihad- 

rathas enjoyed sovereignty for full 1,000 years, that the figure 
for the number of the kings which stood at the foot of the list 


of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas, ineludino* both 


the 


Past and the Future ones, was 32 or 33, and that the whole lot of 
the 32 or so had been called ^'the Future Brihadrathas The 
writer of our datum to be more accurate notes that the 
Future Brihadrathas were only 16. Likewise he considered the 
1,000 years (which really represents the period for the whole 
Brihadratha dynasty),® placed at the close of the post-Maha- 


L’sleading. 


So he puts down the total 


seven 


Bharata Brihadrathas, 

of the reigns of the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas as 
centuries ^ of course, in round numbers ®. The writer seems to 
have accepted that the total number of the post-Maha-Bharata 
^ . t S S^5 A'\^ reigned before Sena jit and those after 
him, including Senajit — was 32 or 33, for he gives the average 


reign-period as above 20 years (yy^ 
5. My calculations as observed above 1 


21 - 21 ). 


War 


697 years already found 


and the Saisuuakas gave 697 
for the post-Maha-Bharata Bri- 

as against the ^ seven centuries \ i i ,t a i •« , , 

7 hadrathas. And it we took the least 

figures for the individual reigns as they are to be found in the 



* J.B.O.R.8., 1. 112. 

’ Pargiter, P. T., 16, n. 83. 


® See infrtu § 6. 

» Compare it with the emphatic a foil thousand 


years for the whole line. 
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Puranas now before us, we also get 697 years, as shown in J.B. 


O.B.S., I, 42. Against this we have 700 of the Matsja MS- 
This might be taken as a complete confirmation, considering the 
looseness implied in ' Seven centuries and the treatment of the 
fractions of a year by the Puranic chronicles. 697 might as well 


be treated as 



In view of the fondness of the Hindu 


chroniclers for round numbers, it would be quite natural to 
express 697 or 698 as ^ seven centuries 

6. Mr. Pargiter^s explanation of the four lines of the above data 

might be considered before closing the 

Criticism of Mr. Pargiter’s subject. Both Mr. Pargiter ^ 1 and 



to 



myself ^ take the “ full 1,000 years 
to the complete line of the Brihatlrathas.^ ® But 
Mr. Pargiter says that the figure 32 for the kings refers to 
the whole dvnastv (10 before and 22 after the AAar). This 

4 ,. 4 ,' V y 

view is untenable for three reasons : (1) The pronoun (These', 
‘ the last spoken of,' ' the latter ') for the 32 can refer only to the 
post-Maha-Bharata kings who are just described above. 'With 
reference to 1,000 years altogether a distinctive pronoun 
atn) is used. According to the rules of Sanskrit grammar both 
cannot denote one and the same subject-matter. (2) It is pos- 
sible to describe the post-Maha-Bharata Brihadrathas as the 
^Future' (Later) Brihadrathas as they all come after the War 
QTifl n. vprv lai-o-e number of them consists of the Future Brihad- 


rathas proper. 


ipossible 


who reigned before the Maha-Bharata War as ^ Future Kings ’ 
as in the eye of the Puranic chronicler they pre-eminently belong 
to his Past History (his Modern History beginning with the 
Maha-Bharata War), (3) On Mr. Pargiter's explanation the two 


C/. 360 for tbe exact 362 of the dynastic total for the Sa^unakas, 

I, 69* 

n Pargiter, P.T., 13. 

« j.B.O.R-S.,L, 111. 

That it must refer to the whole dynasty is farther evident from the 


Puranic data 


from 


coronation of Maha-Nanda who was about the last sovereign of the Sai^anaka 
dynasty and who flourished 318 years after the extinction of the Brihadrathas. 
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sets of statements in the text of the four lines quoted cannot be 
reconciled. 700 or years taken for the whole dynasty would 

diserodit the full 1,000 yeirs as reeognized by Mr. Pargiter^'^. 
Although the learned writer says that ^If we read vaijo in /Mt. 
with that construction (treating the sloka as containing two 
independent statements), the total period would be 700 years 
and would giYe an average reign of just under 23 years which 
would be “ vinilaihikarn. (p, 13), he stops short. Ha is pre- 
cluded from recognizing the obvious signiticanca that the 700 
refers to the post-Maha-Bharata kings and 1,000 to the whole 
dynasty, owing to his unfortunate supposition that the 32 ^future 
kings ^ included also the Brihadrathas who are enumerated 


before the Maha-Bharata War. 

11. — A B.econstruction. 

7. As I have already pointed out, the present recension of the 

Puranas expressly indicate that they omit 
The omitted feinga. the unimportant names from the dynastic 

lists, although they preserve the period by including them in the 
preceding or succeeding reign. We do not know how many 
names from the post-Maha-Bharata B rihadi’athas were originally 
omitted. The present lists give generally only 22 : 7 up to 
Sanajit (including him) and 15 after. The present list is thus 
short of at least 10 names (32 — 22), Three of them, without 
reigns, however, are clearly traceable. 

is S^atrunjaj/a. After Satrunjaya 
Mr, Pargiter gives Vibhu. But with Vibhu I gave in my list 
{J.B.O.R.S., I. 112) 'M.akahi’a which on the materials then 


The king next to Setiajit 


before me 


appeared to 


me as a distinct name. Between 


Satrunjaya and Vibhu the Brahmanda gives Ripimji/a \ 
MSS. of the Vishnu also read Ripu> and Rbpunjuya (Pargiter, 
p. 15, n. 43), and a copy of the Vavu here as well as a MS. of 


** This is obtamsd by Mr, Pargiter by reading cayoof tbe MS. as trayo. Apart 

tha prjpnsal disregards the exiateace of 


from disregirdlag the actual reading, 


the disjunctive cU. P- T. 17. 


Pargiter,?. T., 13. 

J.B.OvR.S., I. 67. 
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1483 A-C. at tlie luila 



V. 


Library (No. S10:3) suggests 


^lahiihnla as a distinct king. Boih the Brahmanda and A^ayu 
do not give liim any reign |3eriod althoiigb. they describe biin as a 
very great \6.viv {>na\itbti(idhi, 7ii:ih(i-bala-pardJcrama). It seems 


t kero fore 




that one name Mahdh 
ween Nos. 8 and 9 of my old list 


lias to 


In the Yavu we have and JLnian,^"o'i vears. while 

the Matsya omits Email and retains only Nivvriti (No. 14 of my 
old list; and the Brahuiar.da omits Nirvriti and retain.? only ‘King 

/ • • ♦ V Cj 

Eman.^^^ The period, however, uniformly remain? 58 yeiirs. 
This illustrates the method of pruning adopted by the Puranas, 
The third king who ca.a he clearly traced h S’atrviijayin who 

in 14S-3 A.D., after Subala or 




is given by the 
Suchak, ( No. IS of my old list) : rdji/am snchdlo bhoksh^ati 
uth% tEatru ujet^i tatah (Pargiter, p. lb, n.SS). 

8. It has bceu already suggested (J.B.O.R.S., I., 112) that 

it is possible to find some of the miss- 

the variants found in 


Yarianta, 


ini): names in 


different Puriinas. It is po3.?ible that each set might represent 
two names of the sim3 monarch. An examination of each case 
might enable us to decdle whether the different Puranas have 
preserved different kings ias in the case of Nirvriti and Email) 
or one and the same. There are three sets of variant names in 
the Brihadratha list. Nos. 13, 13, and 17 of my old list. 

(1) Sunetra, 50, 25, 35, 25 or 50 years (different MSS. of the 


Mat^va) ; B liar mane tr a 


full 


5 years ' 


(Yayu, 



BharTnakiketra in the Bhagavata and Bkarma in the Garucla and 
Vishnu. 

Here Dharmanetra and Sunetra seem to be identical. The pan- 
clid (five) which has been turnedinto (50) , occurs in an old 

MS. dated in 1525 (India Office Library, No. 1918). Two hundred 
ye.ars later we get it as Eancha-trimsat panclia^vimsclti. ^ 


Eman has been missed by Mr. Pargiter. P.T. 16, «. 6G. 

^ ® ^Tn:, Br. 7i. 117. 

In the Vayn MSS. (^T), P- T. 16n, 66. 

For a sttidj of tbe mlsrcadirigs *ee PT, 15, Ns. 
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(2) Trinetrdf 28 years (Matsya) : Susrama, 88 (Brahmanda, 
Vishmi, Gariida) : ^rama (Bhagavata) : Suvrafa (Vayu). 

In this case there is no afiBnity in form or in meaning and 
the readings also in the two sets are different ; 

(M.) against (V., Br.) It seems that the 

reign-periods of two kings are incorporated into the figures 28 
or 38 and that the Matsya showed preference to Trinetra while 
the Vayu and Brahmanda to Susrama- 

(3) MaM-netra, 33 years (Matsya) : Sumati, 20 (Vayu 
MSS., Br., 33). 

Again this appears to be a case of incorporating one reign- 
period into another, 20 or 23 years of Sumati and the reign of 
MaHnetra added together into 33. The names too are different. 

Thus the two last variant sets might represent four instead 


of two kings. In that case we would be recovering three certain 
(§ 7), and two probable names out of the ten Brihadrathas 
latterly omitted. 


I take this opportunity to correct a mistake. I took Aprattpa as a variant 
(J.B.O.R.S., I, 112). But it is really a misspelling of Ayutdyut (No. 3) as 
pointed out by Mr. Pargiter. PT., p. 14. 
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Reconstructed List of the Rost-Makd-Bhdrata Bnkcldrathas 


9. We can now reconstruct- tlie list of tlie post-War Bnba- 
(Irathas in the Ib’bt of the above discussions as follows : 


Years, 


f 

% 

$ 

0 

V 

1 ^ ' 

0 

\ i 

• 

{ 

ftvV' 2\1 J 

Kings. 

1 ; 

< 


Ecmarhs, 


3 


B.C. 1727-1421. 


$ 

I 


• • i 


t 


Pee-Wab Bbihadbathas 




tl-e 


1727 B.C, d. of Vgsu 
ckf^.idji-oparichava ; atc. of 
Eil!s:.clr,;tlia and fcMDclation 

of dynasty (1,00) 

yenrs before tho Sai^uiVtba 

dynasty, 727 BX',. J.B.O.E.S.. 

L lUL 


C\v. 


3-4-0 B.C. d. of J 
. of Sahaclevn. 


rwixSarjuLn, 


Cir. 
Yiuildsrhira. 


T> p 

^ • w • 


Eajasuya 


of 


idf-t B.C. Sahadeva d, ia tlx 
Jlabii-hharata War. 



About lo 

tions, as the^y are 
contemporaries io 
aboat 16 kings 
ot tho Ikshraku 

dvnastsr (,J. ll, A. 
S*:, 1910, 29,), 12 
nair.es arc trace- 
able (J.B O.U.S»> 
I, Ijl, 74 ). 


)ate based 

ert 

that of the 

SI a - 

liri-iiliarata 

W ar 

t J. B, (>. I 

t S., 

I, lJu). 

'lix 

]■ an davas 

vrerc 

1-i oars ivi 

hm 

ex ii 0 

Lelooe ti.x War* 


i 

0 

1 
% 
> 

f 

t 


t 

# 

4 

4 


rGST-YAn\-i;i!AEATA- 

BniKAOIiATnAS, 


i 

i 


fi) The '* Past Kinesd 


K C. 1424— ISGG 


i 


SomadLi, 54 (V., M., Er.) 


f f c 


‘ SucceS'^or 


Saliadeva (M)., 
hiss'-Ti (V, br.), 

Capua! at Gir\'i- 


. ^ ® ^ 
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Years 


Serial 

No. 


Kings 


Rcmai’kfi, 



1366—1306 


1306—1280 


2 Srutsravas, 60 (V. ; Br. M, ; 
64). 


Ayutayus, 26 (Br. M. V.). 


Son of the above 
(V., Br.) ; ‘ flou- 
rished in his line’ 

(M). 


1280—1240 


1240—1190 


1190—1167 


1167 


1132 


Oir, 


1132 


1107 


1107-1101 


1101—1073 


1073—1013 


1013—1008 


4 Niramitra, 40 (M. ; V.; Br. 

satam). 

% 

5 Sukshatra, 50 (M. ; Br. ; Vi 

58, 50). 

6 Brihat-karman, 23 (V. ; Br., 

M., 23, 22). 


(it) The “ Present King^ 

7 Senajit, ‘ at present ruling *; Reign period possi- 
no figure in Br,, V, ; M., 500 bly included in 
or lOo. the next reign. 


{in) Future Kings. 

8 ^atruujaya 35 (Wilson’s V. 

35 ; V., Br. M., 40). 

9 Maliabalaor Ripunjaya I (Y., 

Br. ; no years given). 


10 


11 


Yibliii, 25 (V. 25 ; Br. 35; M, 
28). 

Sucbi, 6 (M. 58 and 6, i.e., 

“ 58 ” copied from another 

place ; V- 58 ; Br. 58). 


Descj'iboi as a 

great king \ 

‘ very powerful \ 
' very wise. ' 


12 i Kshema, 28 (Br- Y. ; M. 28 

or 38 or 22). 

I 

13 Siivrata, 60 (V., M. 60 64 ; 

Br. 64). 

]4 Dharmanetra, 5, (M- Sunetra, 

35, 25, 50 ; V. Br. 5). 


See discussion 
above, 5 8. 
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Terms ‘^Anusamyana,” ‘‘Raju 


4L 


kas” and “ Former ICinsrs ” in Asoka’s 






Inscriptions. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

( 1 ) 

Ann-samyana' 


Tills term occurs in ^ Rock Edict III and in the t wo sepa- 
rate ' Edicts ' of Kalinga (Jangadh and .DlianliV I)r. Kern gave 
it the meaning “ tour of inspection and others, asscmbly^h 
Both interpretations are unsatisfactory. 


The ^ assembly ^ interpretation is opposed to the context, 
hvery time anusamyana occurs it is coupled with a verb ‘ to go 
out *’ to be turned outh 

JuUffiKfll. 

(.'/) {a) 


lJha?/Ji. 


V[^ TJT^sTW 

'O NJ Vj 





qJI 


c) ^ TI^fTfirai 

3?^TtrfiT?r 
^cT ftr 




■3:{ct?f grJT 


Rock Edict III 





mm m 

^ 

( Iv alsi) = fiT^JTrT (Girnar) =ffl9({IT^ 

's> ^ V 

(Shahhazgarhi) 

lihgal , 

W / 


(Mansera) (Ka 
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S7 


If we com2mre the passages marked (a) of Dliaull and Jau- 
a'adli aljove, we find ' going’ out ^ or ‘ being turned out (causa- 


tive) is treated as equiv; 



anu-sam-^dna 


'Exit cannot 


denote ‘ coming together ■’ or ‘ assembling b Am-mm-ijcina there- 
fore has not been used in the sense of ' assembly’. Literally it 


means ^ going together’, '■ departure ’ {mm-ydna) / in sequence ' 
or * reo'iilarlv ’ (axu). iSTow the loassage marked (b) conteui- 

plates tlio departure of the whole l>o(ly {j') olt g (i) 
body was the body of High IMinisteTS or 



s collective 


riiahd-mdfras according 


High Ministers 


5 


to jiassage (c) . AY ould the whole body of the 
wlio as at Taxila and at Ujjain were charged with the govern- 
ment of the Presidency or Yiceroyalty, go out ’ or ^ be turned 


out 



’ for the purposes of going on an 



tour i 


The result would bo thatahe capital would be witlioiit a singde 
rninistor davin£^ the alleged ^ tour \ The object of 



2:0 i no: 

c o 


out as stated in the Kaliiiga records, conclusively negatives the 
tour ’ interpretation. The High IMiaisters owing to the me- 
thod of ^goin^ont’ were exjieeted to rerneruber their business 
and not to neglect it (passage C), and according to the passagfi* 
preceding ('i) ^ the going out ’ was necessary to stop oppression 

to the ‘ citizens ’ of Tosali : 



cjf (etc., then follows passage (a) 



/ 


■\Vliy should the 

while the idea is to stop oppression on the men 

in (Tosali) the capital? Why should tlie whole body of Ministers 

* 0-0 out ’ or* be turned out ’ on a tour to stop oppression to the 

^ citv-bodv ’ or citv-men ” (eaj.ital'Uien, Eagara-jana) ? 

A.' A«* ^ 

Mdiv should the iwovislon of going out on tour make the minis- 


ters mindful of their business t 

Hindu Politics and the Divyavadaiia explain 



riddle. 



e or an official transfer. 


going out ” is going out of otiie 
The Siikrn-nlti iwovides for the transfer of calunet ministers 
with their two under-secretaries every three, five, seven, or ten 
years, for authority in the hand of any one >ul(l n )t be Ion 
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5cT 




TI. 110 


« 


«nf^TO' ^tr: « 

II. 111. 

Asoka provides for a five-yearly transfer in Orissa. But he 
shortens the period with regard to the Ministries at tJjjain and 
Taxila to three years : 

(following passage i) 

The Divyavadana relates the revolt of the Paara-jana or the 
Capital-body* of Takshasila in Asoka^s reign. When the Ku- 
mara or Prince- Viceroy is sent there the Paura comes forward 
to welcome him and says that they w‘ere " neither against the 
Prince nor the King but against the wicked-minded Ministers 
tvJio had come and who had insulted them. 


but against the wicked-minded Ministers 


II 


1 5T fiTlTW 51 ^T^- 

g f i (p. 407). 


Here there is a clear reference to newly-come ministers. 
Asoka in his inscription enjoins on the Kumara at Taxila not to 


overstep the period of three years in "turning out"' the Minis- 
ters at his provincial capital. He, it should be noted, assures the 
people of Kalihga and the Capital-body at TosaU that Ministers 
have to go out every five years in accordance with dharma, that 
is, rdja-dharma or principles of government. Thei-eby he would 
lessen the chances of oppression to the City-body. Asoka declares 
that to see that the Capital-body is not put to sudden trouble 

and sudden excitement ( ); he " will 

* For 3ana in the collective sense, compare j<xnQrr^ dh^aMfiick^yutdrii^i 
' the Ecclesiastical service, ^ P- E., VIL 


turning out 
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according to dbarma make the Ministers go out and 
will become Ministers who are not rough and violent^ 


C( 



^ % 


JT'fWW ^qi5i=fa 


Jau. 


As the capital-body or citizens of Taxila were more sensi- 
tive to ‘'insults’^ from ministers the tenure of otlice was made 
shorter. A defined period of office was regarded as a salutary pro- 
vision as reminding the Ministers of their limited sojourn and 
making them mindful of their responsibility. 

( 2 ) 

Transfers and Direction to Accounts 

Department. 

In view of the above interpretation'’ Rock Edict ^ III should 
lie translated now as follows : 





Jr Tji 










[ 


^ % Girnar] 

«S. 

xTO W5?r?TT!f 


fci fir gcitOr 

i 

After the twelfth year of my coronation, I issued this order : 

‘All over my country my officers, both the Rajukas and the 
Pradesikas, every jive years must go out of office regularly and 
together (in a body). 

“ The Council (of Ministers) shall also direct the officers, 
in the Ganana Pepartment in this, as in any other matter', as 
well as in the matter of the following dharma-recommendation.''’ 


[I have thankfully adopted the interpretation of gananasi 
as proposed by my friend INIr. Rbandarkar. It is in accordance 
with the data in the Artba-.Sastra.] 

The general order for a five-yearly transfer was passed in the 
13th year. It was applicable to the whole empire. The excep- 
tions with regard to Taxila and Ujjain would, therefore, come later. 
The Kalihga proclamations were thus of a date subsequent to the 
lEth regnal year elapsed, 
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Tlie Department of State- Accounts (tlie Ganaiia) was required 
to take note of tke order of lire five-yearly transfers; ‘going- 
out,-’ They were expected to insist, in their own way; on its 
compliance. They, according to the Artha-Sastra; received from 
the Maha-matras collectivmly desj)atehes and statements relating 

to their collective responsibilities (page 64) . 

The second order of the Emperor in ^ Edict ^ III is that 
a particular dharmdnusasti * should be also brought to the notice 
of the Ganana service. The Emperor expects the Council to in- 
struct in the matter of the dharma-anusasti as they instruct the 
Department in ordinary matters of business. Why this semi- 
cligious order along with the administrative order of the transfer- 

apparcntly some quotation or injunction 

of the Dharma or Buddhism. Obedience to parents; liberality; and 
sacredness of life are coupled there with ^economy ^ [apavyayatd 

and ay a 


g 

rule ? The anusasti is 




in Pali means ‘ Treasury ^ 
{Jataka, I. 50-1); Ihdnda would thus be money. In the language 
of the M-auryan Secretariat, it meant revenue or surplus-revenue 
sent by Provinces under seal and with yearly statements (Artha- 
Sastra, page 61). Apa-bhandatay therefore, means ‘keeping away 
from balance ’ and apa vyayatd, ‘ keeping away from expenditure’, 
both denoting ^economy •’ in State-expenditure. The old interpre- 
tation, ‘ avoidance of bad language'’, cannot stand as the word is 
Ihdnda, not bJianda (see Girnar where long forms are preserved). 
The dharma passage would have meant ordinary, home economy. 
But the quotation could yield the technical connotation and 
suited the emperor and his state finance. He pointed out, to 
pu-actise economy was as sacred according to the Dharma as 
Reverence to parents. TheEmperor was thus telling the Ganana 
Department that to keep a watchful eye on items of State-expendi- 
ture was a sacred duty. It is probably implied that no allowance 
to the Ministers after the fifth year is to be sanctioned by the 
Department, as that would be unlawful expienditure. 
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( 3 ) 

Rajukas. 

Tlie Praclesikas correspond to the Malia-matras at Ujjaioj 
Taxila, etc. In other words^ they were the Provincials or the 
Provincial Ministers.* If the Pradesikas were the Provincial 
MinisterSj the llajiikas who are more important than, and who are 
contrasted witlp, the Pradesikas must he the Ministers at the seat of 
the Central Government. This view is confirmed bv Pillar Pro- 

V 

elamation IV which says that the Eajukas ruled over laes and laes 
of people^ that the Emperor in the 27th year gave them complete 

independence in the matter of danila and ahhihiira, and that the 
Emperor having made over his sabjeets (praja) to tbeixi felt sure 
as a mother does having assigned her child (praja) to the care of a 

known nurse. The points to be noticed are that the people (Jana) 
and subjects (Praja) (who were laes and lacs) were in the 


cliarga of the Rajukas as a child is In that of a nurse — with full 
control. The ^ People ’ aud ' Pr vja ’ denotes that the whole of the 
People were under their rule. Asoka had become free from the 
anxieties of administration. The Rajdkas thus could not have 
been ‘ eomniissiouers/ or superior olhcers of a few districts (as 
supposed by Mr. A'. Smltb), or mere Revenue officers (Biihlei-), or 
Judicial officers as recently proposed. Their going out ' of office 
everv five years also suggests that they were of the class of 


Hiyh 


a 


Ministers. Now take the terms rAzur/t? and alhihdra, in 



respect of which their authority was declared supreme in 
■27th year by the Emperor. European scholars have rendered 

11 u t a h h ihdra m ea n s 


them as punishment and honour '’h 


*’ attac-k, •’ ‘ taking r.p arms/ as 


well. 


The technical meaning: 


of 


dania, ‘ iroverameiitj ' is now known from the study of 


rovern- 


Hindu Politics. Dantla andabhihara will thus mean 
ment ^ and ' military operations/ Peace and War. The Eajukas 
wmre given complete independence in matters of Govern- 
ment and Military undertakings — both in matters of Peace and 

home government and foreign relations. 


S 


ucii powers 

can only be held and exercised by the Imperial High Ministers. 


* .See CLiicIers, mh ‘ rajit ’ wiiere Fadesa is tLe lurgest adiaiaiitrative area ia 
a kiatrJoiii. 
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The Eajukas (' P. E.-” IV) were authorized to grant the ‘ anu- 
grahas ^ privileges to the Jana-pada Body. Now we know from 
the inscription of Khara-vela that it Avas the king’s jurisdictioii 
to grant aniigrahas to the Janapada. The Artha-Sastra also 
assumes that the king granted amig r alias iothc, Panra and Jana- 
pada bodies (page^91). The Rajuka’s jurisdiction (conferred by 
P. E. IV) to do the same is a further proof of the fact that they 
exercised sovereign authority in government from the year 27 th 
of Asoka’s coronation. 


Scholars have taken rajuka as a derivative of rajju, rope. But 
Raja is a known Pali form (Jataka, I. 179^504), in the sense 
of ‘ rulei'j ’ ‘ king The citizens of the republican Lichchhavi 
State are called rajus (I. 179), and seven kings who attacked 
Benares were called rajans and rajus. The Rajukas of Asoka 

thus were Hhe rulers ^ or Rulers- Ministers, the committee 
of the Parisa vested with real executive powers over the 
whole empire. Such a committee or smaller body of the 
ministers are called in the Maha-Bharata, Mantra-Grahas, Hhose 
vested Avith the policy of State, Compare rajunam raja- 
maha-matfdnam of the Vinaya. They are not viceroys because 
the Rajukas were yutas, i.e,, members of the executive 
service (ministers), and llike the Provincial ministers they 
were subject to the rule of transfers and the viceroys (uparajas) 
were to see to the transfers of the corresponding Pradesikas, 
No provision for the transfer of the viceroys was made. 

Raju is a diminutive form of Raid, in spoken Hindi. The 
form rdju is connected with rdjd. But it is wrong to suppose 
that it is an optional form of raja itself. Philologically an 
independent lease, rdju, is necessary. Rdj uka may mean ' holder 
of the reins ^ (of government, of . ara) . But it never 

occurs in that sense in literature, while maha-matras are called 


^ rajas ’ (Childers suh-rdjd ) . 



The year 27th. 

In tHe 26th year elapsed or the 27th year current of 
his ahhisheka, Asoka was 51.t In that year he composes the 


* Saatii, 83, 50 (Kumbakonam ed.) 
f J* B# 0< E# S.j IIL, 433* 
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Pillar Proclamations and the next year he surveys his past 
good acts {P, E. \I.) 


According to the rule 


that coronation 


took place in the 25th year ( Khara vela’s inscription),* the 27th 
year of consecrated reign was Asoka’s 51st year of life. He 
thus practically retires from official life after his 50th year, t 

( 5 ) 

Former Kings. 

‘ Pillar Edict ’ VI shows that some predecessors of Asoka 

They are said 

by Asoka to have desired the spread of the Dharma, which, 
to he judged by the description of his own achievements in 
that connexion (P. E. VI), appears to have been of a heterodox 
nature. It aimed at the abolition of sacrifices. Even Bimbisara J 


on the Mag-adha throne had been heterodox. 


would have been regarded bv xlsoka as on 


e of such sovereigns. 


The reference may be to him, to any of the Nandas, or to them 
and to Chandra Gupta who is said to have retired as a Jain ascetic. 
The kings who wanted to discourage sacrificial killing of 
animals had been more than one, or rather two, as Asoka refers 
to them in the plural. 


* J. B. 0. R. S., III., 438. 

f Cf- Divyavadana, page 432, which says that the Emperor was deprived 
of * authority * by the ministers. 

X A passage ia the Divyavadana actually describe Asoka referring to the reli- 
gious work of Bimbisara and ‘ others * (page 3&3), 


IV.—Gholam *Ali Rasikli. 


By Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zamir-ud-din Ahmad. 


At the downfall of the Moghul Empire in India when the 
Government of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was changing hands 
there was born in the district of Patna a man named Gholam 
^Ali, afterwards known bj his pen-name ^ Rasikh who was des- 
tined to leave his mark in the domain of Urdu poetiy. 

He was born in 1162 A. H. (1749 A. D.). There is no re- 
corded account of his family to trace his descent. It is said that 
his grandfather came to Bihar from Shahjahanabad (Delhi), 
and settled here. They say that ' Rasikh ^ w^as born at a village 
called ' Sain ’ which is at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
Bankipore, but in his early years ho permanently removed to 
Patna to take his abode there. Up to his death, however, he 
never built a house of his own and lived in a tenanted building. 

o 

It is said that his first teacher in poesy was one ‘ Mirza Sharer h 
Later on he became a pupil of Mir Ta(ii *■ Mir •* of Delhi, wdio 
then ruled in India as the enthroned King of Urdu poets. Both 
Muhammad Husan ^ ilzad •’ and ■’Ali Aluhammad 'Shad"’ in 


their books say that ' Rasikh went to Mir ■’ to sit at his feet, 
but when the latter saw his verses he told him that he need not 


bother himself to be his pupil as he himself, to tell the truth, 
was a past master of poesy. However, on the insistence of the 
young poet, he simply changed a word or twm in one of his verses, 
and thus impressed upon him his Hall-mark w-hich entitled him to 
pass as a recognized poet of the Urdu language. In his various 
verses 'Rasikh'’ prides upon his being a pupil of ' Mir k On 
the death of the latter ' Rasikh ■’ was recognized as his true suc- 
cessor. All the other poets of his time recognized him as their 
‘ Ustad.'’ They used to flock at his place and take lessons from 
him in poesy, Rdsikh hints at this in his various verses. 
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In connection with his writing verses it is worth mentioning 
that be never wrote verses unless be first refresbed bis mind with 
tbe sweet melody of music. He was a verv skilful singer and 

^ V—/ 

had a singular taste for music. 


In him '' music ^ and ‘ muse ’ 


were combined together. He bad a very tender heart. It is 
said that w’henever he read his ' ghazals ^ in ‘ mosha^iras ^ (parties 

held for reciting ghazals hy several poets) tears dropped down 
from his eyes and he became so much overpowered by emotioii that 
be could hardly control himself and read out bis *’ ghazals to 

their finish. 

He was well-read in ‘ Sufism k He was fully familiar with 
the writings of Mukhduin Sburf-ud-din Ahmad of Bihar, one of 
the greatest saints of the Muslim world, and during bis closing 
days, as he himself writes to Shah Abul Hassaii ‘ Fiird ' Sajja- 
clahnashin of Pbulwari, be bad given himself up to reading hooks 

on ^ Sufism.-’ This gives a clue to his being so full of patlios 
and of love and sympathy for mankind and God’s creatures in 
general. 

o 

Lack of recognition of the indigenous talents and abilities, 
which is a significant characteristic of the Province, compelled 
him to go abroad and knock at the doors of men of other pro- 
vinces for help and support. No doubt he got some rewards for 
h's poems, as he himself hints at it, from some of the grandees 
of his native place, but they were by fits and starts and too 
insignilicant tj be of any substantial help to him. He was 


not 


a rich man — rather ho passed his life in pecuniary difficulties. 
Me find him complaining of this in his various ^ IMusnavies,’ and 


also in the letter he wrote to Shah Abul Hassan ' Purd’. He 
writes to the latter that he was compelled by the vieis-sltudes of 
fortune to seek fresh fields and pastures new, and not to slick to 
his native place — Patna. This letter was written when the wniter, 
as he mentions in the letter, was close upon 7 0 years of age. 


He visited several cities of Upper India, and once in his closing 
days he went to Calcutta also. He Avaited upon Ghazi-ud-din 
Hayder and Asif-ud-Daula of Lucknow, and presented a 
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'Musnavi ’ to each of them. But it is evident that his talents 
and merits were not fully recognized and rewarded there. Had 


otherwise 


been fixed to their courts as it 


was then a customary thing. The reason seems to be this that 
he did not belong to Upper India, but was a Bihari whom 
till then and till a long time after the UpjDer Indians did not 
consider as their peer in the Urdu language. While in Calcutta 
he was so hard-pressed for money and was reduced to such 
serious straits that he could not even pay for his expenses back to 
his home. He was at last introduced there by Quazi Seraj-ud-din 
Khan ^Mujid^, the Quaziul-Quzzat of Calcutta and Maulavi 
Bashid pen-named ‘ Arshud \ the Mufti of Calcutta to Maharaja 
Jagurnath Bahadur. The latter appears tO' have been a patron 
of men of letters. ‘ Basikh ^ wrote a ‘ Musnavi and presented 
it to the Maharaja wherein he fully described his straitened 
circumstances and appealed to his generosity and sympathy. 
This must have had its proper effect, because we find ^ Rasikh^ 
giving expression to his sense of gratitude in some of his 
' Rubafis ^ for the help rendered by ' Mujid ’’ and ^ Arshud.' 

belief there is a controversy. Both 
‘ Siinnies ' and ' Shi'as ' claim him to be one of their own sect. 
There are many verses in his waitings in which he praises ' ' Ali ', 
but at the same time there are verses w'herein he praises 
‘ Khalifs ' too. It must be pointed out here that he has not 
written anything in praise of ‘ 'Ali ' which runs counter to what 
' Siinnies ' ascribe to ' 'Ali ' or wMch is in excess of what thev 
think of him- As far as I have been able to deduce from his 
writings, I cannot but say that he w^as a " Siinni ' and ' Sufi ' out 
and out. The ‘ Sufi ' sect generally adore ‘ 'Ali as he is the 
fountain head of their sect. It is hence that they are so profuse 
in his praise. With both ‘ Sunnies ' and^Shias' love of the 
descendants of the Prophet is a cardinal principle of their tenets. 
The difference is simply this, that while one recognizes ‘ 'Ali ' as 


As to his religious 



one of the Khalifs 


the other recognizes him as the only 


‘ Kh^if ^ and in their zeal speaks ill of the others. Over and 
above this had ^ Rasikh ^ been a ^ Shia ^ he would not have 
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recognized a ' Siinni^ as his ^Mnrshid'’ (monitor). We haTe it 
in his own handwriting that he was a disciple of a Phulwari 


^ Sajjadahnashin.^ His letter is still preserved in Phulwari. It 


written in his own 


had 


permission, while I called at the Phulwari * Khanquah ^ to read 
it with my own eyes. A copy thereof was also supplied to me 
which I still possess. 

An article on ‘ Rasikh'’ published in the defunct Urdu paper 
‘ Alpunch published in 1903, says that up to 1221 A. H. 
(1806 A. D.) ^ Rdsikh ^ passed his life in shifting from one place 
to another, but in 1222 he returned to Patna not to leave it 
again till his death. He died at Patna in his 76 years of age on 
the 26th Jamadi II, 1238 A. H. (February 1823 A. D.) and was 

buried at Lodi Kutra, where his tomb, though in a dilapidated 
condition, still exists. 

A complete collection of his wuntings is to be found in the 
Bankipore Oriental Library, and a small collection of his works 
was published about twenty-five years ago by one Mivza ImdaJ 
Husain of Patna. The latter no doubt betrays a cruel hand 
of some plagiarists, still the publisher deserves gratitude of the 
public for giving an access to ' Rasikh^s ’ writings. 

Rasikh as a Polt. 

Rasikh was a born poet. When a striking event occurred or 
an uuusual feeling moved him, his poetic genius was stirred up 
and burst forth in verses. His poetic flight soar high to the 
domains of religion, love, heaven, destiny and the world at large. 
His light is pure, 'dry light free from the 'humours’ of 
and purged from consecrated usage. While no place and no 
heart is free from ' love,’ Rasikh'’s heart wdiieh horo the Hall- 
mark of it and was wounded and tortured by the treacherous 
treatmeut of the world, was a mine of pathos and emotion. 
His verses carry with them cogent proofs of it. 

He lived j at a time when there were still to be found, though 
more or less faint, traces of the Moghul Empire in the 
country. Till then foreign manners and customs had not 
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eclipsed the polish and refinement of the Moghul Courts and 
the etiquettes of the Muslim Indian Societies. This had aa 
influence over his language which had assimilated the Court 
polish by the process of conscious imitation but without mimicry. 
He had exquisite felicity of choice^ his dictionary had no 
vulgar word in it^ no harsh onej, but all culled from the' luckiest 
moods of poetSj and with a faint but delicious aroma of associa- 
tion; he had a perfect sense of sound; and one idea without 
which all the poetic outfit is of little avail — that of combination 
and arrangement. He had no hesitation in his anxiety to 
gain his end; even to use pure Hindi words; and he did so with 
such masterly precision that it imparted to his verses a fl ivour 
of its own. I shall quote here twa couplets from his writings 


l! 



■J 


f.? if 




(I) 


The most striking feature of his verses is that if their mefre 
and rhyme be done away with, they read just like very nicely 
composed prose. This proves his complete mastery over the- 
language and composition; e.g : 


t. ’ 

j— . 

J 


(r) 


sl 

'■S! 

« 1 . 

tjlL'C ^ 

(lO 

i. 

V 

•• J 

H (ijj; ^ 

( o . 


He was a happy mixture of originality; elegance; sense and ima- 
gination. He wrote with a 
are of no time. He tried to satisfy not merely some fleeting, 
fancy of the day; but a constant longing and hunger of human 
nature. He did not tease his wmrds into a fury in order 


beauty of design and finish that 


(1) I found its victims confounded ; 

Those that came over this side were done with. 

(2) By its communion men have parted from themselves ; 

They went to seek union but turned into hermits. 

(3) When hast thou recognized a friend ? 

Thou art not an acquaintance, rather a stranger. 

^ (4) Thou didst introduce me to a mu&hrih (one who takes a partner for God 

I did not expect this from thee, 

(5) Dost thou doubt the power of nourishing of the Providence ? 

The^ I doubt your momi niet (i.e., your being a Meslim), 
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to infuse them with the deliberate heat of his matured 
conceptioiij and strived to replace the rapture of the mind 
with a fervid intensity of phrase. He was the oiig-iaal man 
who contrived to be simply natural. His ^ ghazals ^ bear 

the stamp of maturity as well as youthful freshness. He 
puts life into the words and retains the attention of the readers. 
In the main he is more a subjective poet than an objective one. 
His versus brim over with subjective matters. A large nu'-nber 
of them fully indicate that he was brooding over his own 

owed his success more to his iu- 
telleetuil world than the outside and material one. 


For similes and m3taj>hors he has 


nou 


*■ to travel to regions 


unkuowm but he seizes upon the things around and makes them 
serve his purpose which gratifies certain known habits of 
association, e.g. *. 


r 

1 




u 


•4 






(I ) 


s U 




J 


J 






J 






jljl ^ ^ bib i- J ( •“ ) 


b. J i Jo 






f A U 




J w!j (•' ) 


•• 




kkf ^ liJ lyj b* i -;'vr { 0 ) 

(1) If not a beggar at thy door. 

Why then when it gets dark ? 

(2) With her s'dver bowl 


The full moon comes to thy door. 

(3) It (i e.. Heaven) has male me a tlow-er of game. 

This blach-faeed is so much bmt up<)n my in^ary, 

(4) How far-reacliliig is the sight of these eyes 

I found this lancc across the h^rt. 

(5) That origin of life is compassing this world in such a way. 

As the veil of words is coverlngthe face of meamiag. 

(G) Why should not the flamo of the fire of my heart rite up ? 

lb has been fanned up with the skirt of thy cyelashe.^. 

(7) As within the seeds the fj-rmsof plants arc hidden. 

So in the knowledge of the Great jr was that whkh Lid uow been 

created. 
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ill using allusions ho does not confine liimself solely to those 
events^ stories and persons that play parts in Arabic and Persian 
literatures, but he draws upon the Hindu traditions and mytho- 
logy also. In one of his mnsnavies named Ilusn-o-Ishque " 
(Beauty and Love) where he describes the triumph of ‘ love % he 


writes 








-J^ 


Ji 


0 








f!)! 


j 


L] 


v;ji 




L- t 






J 








1 


J 


T b ii 

i ' 


;; 


V d 

"J 




i 


^ ••• 


4 




lA 



b Ln;.'d 

• • V «* 




T oj! 

•• ♦« 




I 


j 


(I) 

(O 

(r ) 

(t*) 


There are many verses in his writings wherein ho touches 
upon the social, moral and economic conditions ' of his lime. 


e.g. : 




•» 




J 




J.^1 JJi j;l v|;^ ^ 




(^) 






t. iiL 


4 f 


(V) 


.i ts;. 




(A) 


' u;^-^ fp 


(1) The home-comfort was lost by * Damun/ 

^ Kill ’ left home on thy account, 

(2) * Kamrup ^ at last became hermit for thee, 

He in the end lost his colour and beauty 

(3) Thou made him shed tears in streams, 

Thou made him wander about in the woods. 

(4) Thou showed him such a dream, 

Which dream created a mischief, 

(5) Men of low position used to show respects to those of high position in life, 

A mean fellow couldn’t dare to seek precedence over an honourable 
man. 

(6) The old order has changed. The contrary exists now. 

Villains are better off and the virtnous are in ruin and disgrace, 

(7) ^Lowly men are more highly placed than men of respectability. 

They occupy a higher position than men of birth. 

{S) Those that are in reality a disgi’ace even to the lowest rank. 

Often occupy the front place in sociofy# 
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J ^ 1 >*X' * 
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*» N 




‘•f * '‘V 

<1 


f 


J 
' -/ 


y-r , ^ 3 




jTv^ ^ J,.£ bi 

V I »• 


(r) 


Ay' L^‘*'i ^ 1 -b rl-' 


— ' 


» * 




(f*) 


^ ^ UXJ y 1^0 li U ^ ]i ;b 

111 las verses he has toaehed on various oc-casions upon philo- 
sophical subjects, too, such as “ What was the object of the 
Creation ? ■’■’ ^'Evciything of the Universe Ya'oves God^s existence.'' '’ 

This world is alluring but at the sanic time fickle and trails i- 

■ 


toiy ■’■’j etc., etc. I shall give below some of his verses on the 


points : 




3 




U.| 


.iuj| y d)J oliii ^ lioj ^ pj U J U ( 0 ) 

• » 


Avjj f j ...A 




f ^ ,-xL-l 




KjJ y j Jiiws J yi ( V ) 

«» •• 






f 


/W 


3 ^ 




J 


ij 






u5 


i A ) 


an \4>ika 


(1) Those that deserve the frout place hi Society, 

It is with diiHculty that t!ioy get oven a place in tlie i>ack seats. 

(2) Whore Is uMen time ? Xow the villains are in asecndince. 

No ‘ Ra'is ’ is now to be fourii who does not favour a mean fellow. 

(3) What time is it that men call an honest man a fool ? 

Now he who tolls a lie is coasidorod a wise man. 

(4) Do not search for a faithful friend in this age. 

There are many friends but a faithful one is more rare than 

(5) The object of the creation was only Ilia own exhibitioii. 

For lookiug at Him this mirror was needed. 

He had in a way to represent ills own glory, 

Hence Ue became maker of the mirror of the Universe. 

(7) No doubt some one is the organizer of the lively congregation of the 

w’orld, 

Unless there is an organizer, a congregation cannot be so superbly 
organized. 

( 8 ) There is some active soul hidden, 

The method of this scene of activities (be.^ w'orhl) indicates this. 
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Verses 


enibodjiug adna^uition and advice are also 


(O 

very 


coinously met with in his writings. He misses no opportunity 
to convey his sound counsel and advice to his readers^ and does 
so in a verv effective manner. Here are some such verses : 


ji3i y y> ^ 




^ c>''®t.xwj dS ( *1 jl 


u.V^ 




J Lj ^j y 
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ij r 
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•sis. 


^ ( V ) 
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iiJ 


J-^? 


cX*.i ^ I 
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U^ J.? ( A ) 






C-lj .— i L*r 

^ LJ a U 1 d-fZ . ^^>, <J 1 ^ ( ( • ) 

«• «« 

y J y ‘-Selo-ly ; ;>•“ V (I I ) 
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Oo 


o 


uu 


#4 
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•• 


• •\ 


(1) I found out: the latent in the patent, 

The painter became visible to mo in the painting. 

(2) We are morning limps. What is the value of staying here ? 

Transitoriness of this fleeting congregation (i.e., world) is too apparent. 

(3) The expanse of the heart of this garden is very tidy. 

Here under the cover of each colour a net is jilaced. 

(4) The spectator gets from here nothing but a wound, 

I found this orchard totally a bed of lala (which loohs covered over with 
blood). 


(5) I have not come to the marketplace of existence by my ownsclf ; 

Some one has brought me hero in order to exhibit himstdf. 

(6) By no means oppress any one : 

Ne?er tbihk of doing a bad tarn. 

(7) Do not waste thy life in tyranny, 

I mean in this transitory world. 

(S) If thou almost at immortality after death, 

And in the future life, paradise, 

(9) Leave behind thee a good name. 

Carry with thc-e reward of good deeds. 

(10) Only this one advice safhees thee. 

Keep it in thy mind, and be happy. 

(11) Do not pride upon this life of one breath, 

0 ye, fool ! the foundation of the fabric of existence rests on the surftiea 
of air# 
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(1) 0 mGan-mmded ! do not bother thjaelf so much to hoard nionoy. 

Think of its ro^bit fro:n the story of Q^anm's acconnt. 

(2) In this Karvansami (le., this world) there is but fuss and bustle of 

departure, 

It is a place to take a lesson from and not to stay in. 

(3) Yes, plead guilty before God, 

Such is the condition of reverence, albeit thou niayest bo not guilty. 

(4) So try that thou maysst gather religious wealth, 

0 ye, wealthy ! haw much and what amauat is the riches uf this world ? 

(5) Set a value even no.v on these cracked glasses. 

Have consideration for the broken heart of the man cf faith. 

(6) Do not l)c cnamoxired of the beauties of the orchard of the world, 

If thouhass any brain give thy heart to the cnibelllsher of the orchard 

(7) Stay on in this garden like the aroma of dower. 

So that there may be no diiiiculty rt thy departure. 

(8) 0 friend ! do not tread blindly nn the path of seeking (your object)? 

Beware ! not even a thorn be crashed under thy feet. 

(9) Virtue is independent of appreciation, 

No matter if there is none to appreciate it, but try to be a gem. 
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lu lus several works he has touched on many abstruse sub- 
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iacts also. Hare are extracts from what he has written on 
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(1) Tic world v/ould be a ruined city. 

If the Kingly ' speocli ’ be not there. 

(2) If tiiere bo no ‘ speceb/ 

The whole inauifcstifcion will be topsytury. 

(3) It is the thread of ‘ speech ’ which binds tightly, 

Thooedsof the stitching of the two worlds. 

(4) The soul of the bodies of the man and the genie is ' speech/ 

It is the s^'octhcart who knows the temper (of the lover) 

(5) It is the wine which is congenial to the soulj 

Its elation is the support of the soul. 

(6) If thou lookest deep. 

The silence of the dead man. 


(7) Speaks that ‘speech ’ is life, 

‘ SjK'ech ’ is solace of the lovers. 

(8) If there be no ^ speech’ how' before the sweetheart 

The lover can pour forth bis heart ? 

(9) The photo of the lover’s yearnings. 

Is fully visible in this mirror. 


(10) ‘ Speech ’ is a gem from the treasure of life, 

The mirror of life owes its rencctlon to this, 

(11) The errand of embassy is settled by this. 

The cempositiou is charming and magical on account of ibi?.- 
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(1) It iflglow of war aud peace, 

This magic is fully effective. 

(2) Its mode is somotiaies love exciting. 

Its device issomotiiues quarrel-causing. 

Love:. 

(1) Lo I what an extraerdiaary thing is love. 

How dear are its paiu and wound ! 

(2) One is worth concealing in the heart. 

One is worth grappling to the breast. 

(3) Love keeps aloof from the wise, 

Wit has no power to grasp it- 

(4) Love is intimate with the wild. 

Love is fire for the barn of leputation, 

(5) Madness is its agent. 

Lunacy is its intimate friend. 

(6) It has intimacy with mad men. 

It has communion with those that have torn collars, 

(7) The position of ^ love ’ is very high , 

How can imagination and wit coiupvehend it ? 

(8) Ho who has even comprehended a hit of it, 

la crazy, insane and lunatic. 

(9) 1 found its victims confounded. 

Those that came over this side were done with, 

(10) By its communion men have parted from themselves. 

They went to seek union, but turned i^-ta hermit^. 
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(1) It is a wciulerfall^ ribf'llious Qauic, 

It is a spark ol fire. 

(2) Its beat moltSj 

Ilondors stone wrx. 

(3) It is dcstractor ol intelligerce, 

It is ondinntcr and sorcerer, 

(^5) TLoiigli it is cansD of tlio wasting of tite body, 

Yot it is pauac-ea fortbo main. !y of tlic soul. 

(5) In loro bo who is vniquisbccl triumphs, 

Lovg rcmovfs every ba-. 

(G) Love issoekor as well as sought after. 

It is lover as well as beloved. 

(7) Its enamoured ones have perplexity. 

Love is a power and an elation, 

Its inception is to wail, 

Its Olid is to 1)0 confounded a.od pcrplex'cd. 

(9) It is sum total cf the inteotioiis of the book of bcaiitv? 

There is in the whole universe a bustle of it only. 

(10) Love isp'ULS, afUictions and trouble, 

Oh, lore is a tremeiKlous affliction ! 



t/k 


(11) Love is a fund of bundled distress. 

Love is the captivity of the heart. 

(12) Love is a malady of the inii.d. 

It lias befriended by selections. 
Lovers are of diverse coi d tienn, 
Some arc silent ai;d Suine ixaVu i 
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It must be borne in mind that the Urdd iwetry was born and 
bred in the laps of tlie Persian poetry. It was therefore natural 
that it derived its inspiration from the latter. At the birth of 
the Urdd poetry the Persian poetry had undergone a complete 
change in its dictions and thought. The Persian ports had, 
in order to produce new effects and to give new colours to their 
verses, taken to use subtle, grave, high and remote metaphors and 

similes. In their eagerness to court applause they were ready 
# 

to sacrifice originality and to give the ohseure preference over 
reality, which meant the stretching out of th.e shadowy in order 
to weave anew idea with the warp and woof of unsubstantial 
things. Hence no foreigners can thoroughly npjtveclatc tl'.eir 
verses through ni ere translation. Many a gap between various 
words in a verse have to be filled up before it can be intelligible. 
The Urdd poets of the time tried to walk in their footsteps 
and fell in the same trap. lUr, Diird, Sauda, and, almost all 
the famous poets of the age did not fare better. Rasikh could 


not have been tbon an exception. Living at the time of these 
poets it was natui'al for him to bo impresied wiib tlio prevalent 


ideas of the time, 
in his ‘ ghazal ' 


"We 


of this 


iVm 


me 


out : 




Jj ij-j KP . 


J l/] 


Xv:; ( B ) 


(1) Love is ar attraction — Do nob question about it (i.c., it is nuoxplauiable). 

Love is an allurement — Do not enquire of it (i.e., it Is uiulotinablo). 

(2) Love is a delight of the Soul. 

Love is an ecstatic elaticn. 

(3) In love the contrariety of nature is similarity. 

The ranks of KJiusr 0 and Fnrhad is the same. 

(4) T iG method of love is crushing, 

This fresh vision is beyond the comprehension of Imnginat'oii. 

(5) After mo no unsympathetic hearts will please it, 

^lic pleasure cf incarceiafeion of heart will weep for me long. 
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Easikh. was a copious writer. lu every brancli of Urdu 
poetry lie has left us enough to judge of him as a poet. There 
are many Quasidas (4), EuhaTs, (5), Quta^s (6) and Musna- 
vies (7) besides ^ ghazals •’ (8) which he has left as his legacy to the 

Urdu-speaking public. But the volumes oE his ^ ghazals and 

• • 

^ iMusnavies ’ eclipse the otherS; and of these two the latter is more 
voluminous than the former. In the printed edition of his work 

9 


be found 14 ^ Musnavies. ^ 

They are as follows 

(i) (Beauty and Love.) 


(ii) CCoquetry and Supplication.) 

3^; 3^ 

(iii) (Means of Salvation.) 

« ^ » 

(v) (Attraction of Love.) 


(iv) (Magic of Love.) 

• J.* 

(vi) (Absorption of Love.) 


(vii) (Miracle of Love.) 

3 ' 

(viii) (Light of Eye sight.) 


(ix) (Treasury of Beauty.) 


(x) (Mirror of Beauty.) 

CU > ij.'O 

(xl) (Love Letters.) 


(xil) (Detxils of Cirouaiatanccs.) 


(xlii) (Ruin of a City.) 

. ! A 

(xiv) (Eulogium.) 



Some of them had been written to orders and some by the 
necesssity of the occasion, but none of them seem to be 
laboured. In them he had not to play the part of a didactic 
poet; but that of a tentative one and so he gathers as he goos; 


(1) I passed my youth merrily, now tear shines on eyelashes. 

When night closed, there appeared the morning star of old age. 

(2) The vanity of wit tries to dislodge me from my position. 


0 Lunacy ! do not tarry. Come on ; this is the time for help. 

(3) Eulogiums or long odes# 

(4) Quatrains. 

(5) Stanzas. 

(G) A poem in which couplets rhyme regularly, 

(7) An ode or ematory poem, 
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and enlarges the seope of his vision at each step he makes. 
He does not go back upon and recast his diction^ so as to give 
his composition those lineaments of truth and nature on which 

4 

its effect as a whole depends. For in such a work; that which; 
above all thingS; the reader ought to see is the progression of 
effect; which the study of subject, exhibited in the actual tissue 
of the poem, has had upon the mind of the poet. In language 

and finish they are superb, and fully establish his mastery over 
the matrical language. 

The '' Beauty and Love was written to be presented to 
Vazlrul-Momalik Raf^at-ud-Daula Rafial-Mulk Ghazi-ud-din 
Hayder Khan Bahadur Shahamat Jung of Lucknow. 

The Attraction of Love was written to bo presented 
to Vazirul-Momalik Asif-ud-Daula Bahadur of Lucknow. 


The “ Details of Circumstances was presented to ]Maha- 
rajah Jagurnath Bahadur at Calcutta wherein the poet details 
his own straitened circumstances and appeals to the sympathy 
and generosity of the Maharajah. 

The Treasury’ of Beauty was written at the instance of 
the poet^s patron Mir Mehdi h\li Khan, who was Ahti of ]MIr 
Quasim Khan in Patna and who figured so prominently in the 
battle of Patna against the English. In this poem Edsikh 
gives an eulogistic description of a songstress and dancing-girl 
named “ Shurfu ” who appears, from the tone of the poem, to 
have been under the protection of Mehdi ■’Ali Khan and with 
whom the poet himself was in love. He savs ; 


^ ioS; K jAo ^4 Lvi J.) 
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(1) My heart is enchanted only of that idol. 

Whose name, God save her, is Shurfo, 

( 2 ) Love of none but that flower exists in niy Leai't, 
This very fire is burning within uiy body. 
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In the ^'Aliri'orof Beauty"" lie gives in a very charmingly 
interesting manner description of a party given at the house 
of one Amin-ud-din Ahmad in Calcutta, whereat the poet was 
present. The reader gets a glimpse into the state of Society 
that prevailed in Calcutta in those days. The dancing-girl 
and songstress who danced and sang there has been drawn 
wdth a deft hand and her attraction has been depicted in 
a skilful manner, and invested with a considerable charm. 

In The Ruin of a City "" he laments over the ruin and 
decay — economic, social and moral — which had overtaken Patna 
in the poet"s time. He gives a very pathetic account of all 
classes of people and professions. 

'" was written in imitation 


The “Light of the Eyesight 


Mail 


of Jami’s (Subhat-ul-Asrar) and Kkusro’s 

Amoar (jlyD^Ua.'c). This is rather the first and the last of its kind 
written in the Uriu language, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Rasikh has acquitted himself in it very creditably. He 
has divided the poem into various Munzers ( landscapes ) — each 


for looking through 


at the stories ho 


with a small opening 
gives under each Munzer', 

The “ Coquetry • and Supplication "" is the best of Rasikh"s 
Jizisnrtfiea— rather the best in the Urdu Language. In languige, 
in diction, in style, in rhyme, and in xeathos and emotion it is 
peerless in the whole range of the Urdu literature. 

Ill several of his Mtisnavies he incidentally describes some 
of (he Indian cities, such as Benares, Faizabad, Lucknow, Patna 
and Calcutta, and the descriptions given are worth reading. 

He wrote many Quasuhs mostly in praise of the JJmards 


of his time wdilch are of verv 


high water-marl 


and which 


place their author in the front rank of the Urdu poets. From 
tliem one can easily know ivhich of the JJmards of those days 
commanded political and social influence in the province or in 
the neighbouring Sahds and ruled over the hearts of the afflict- 
ed and the pooi-j There is a Qiiasida in praise of Nawab 
Shums-ud-Daula Mr. Henry Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, too. 
In this Quasida even after making allowance for poetic 
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exao’O'eration, there is nmeli to indicate that the English Na^^ab 

ft fc ^ 


was held in high estimation by the people. 

Besides Quasidas there are to be found in the Collection 

of Basiklhs works ^‘Vasokhts Mursiahs/^ Mosnddusesj 


« 


Turjibunds/'’ “ Quiths, 




« Ruba’is ”, etc., etc., but these. 


though prove versatility of the poet’s pen, are too numerous 
be dealt with separately and with any length. 


to 



V.— Marriag*e Customs of tlie Birhors. 


By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 


(i) — Differe-nf kinds of Marriage, 

Maurtagie is considered indispensable for every Birbor, Even 
most of their spirits or deities arc 1)elieved to have each a husband 
or wife as the ease may be. It is only after a person enters the 
married state, that he or she is regarded as a full-fledged member 
of the tribe. 

Although instances occur in a few I aghi (settled) families of a 
girl being married as early as her eleventh or twelfth year and a 
boy as his sixteenth or seventeenth year, adult marriage is the rule 
among all Birhors. A boy is generally married when he is 
about twenty or twenty-one years old and a girl when she is 
about sixteen or seventeen. In a regular marriage {Sadar Bdpld), 
it is the parents of the bride and bridegroom who select a partner 
for their boy or girl aud conduct all negotiations for the mar- 
riao-o. But there are other forms of marriage in which one or 
both of the parties choose for themselves. 

The Birhors recognize at least ten di:fferent forms of union as 
constituting a valid marriage. 

When a young man and a maiden are discovered to have 
been carrying on an intrigue, if they belong to the same go fra, 
the elders of the tanda formally mike over the girl to the keep- 
ing of her lover, and, when the latter or her parents are able to 
collect the necessary expenses, the customary bride-price is 
given to the parents, relatives and fellow-tanda-people ^ are 
invited, vermilion is applied as in a regular marriage, and the 
usual marriage-feast is provided. This is known as the Nam- 
iiapam hapld. 


1 Td'c^da is the Birhor term for a settlement or encampment. 
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The Udra-udri bdpla is a purely elopement marriage. A 
young man and a girl form an attachment for each othei-j and, 
apprehending opposition to their iniion, secretly leave the village 
together and remain in hiding as husband and wife for some time. 
Subsequently, when they are found out, they are bi-ought homo, 
the customary bride-price is paid, undar is applied, and a feast 
is provided to relatives and the tdndd loeople. lathe Bold Idpld 
or Intrusion marriage, a maiden or a widow eaters (forcibly, 
if necessary) the honss of a man she loves, carrying on her head 
either a basket of the corolla of the moJiiix flo wer or a bundle of 
firewood, and stays in the house for a day or two in spite of all 
remonstrance or even persecution. She is then recognized as a 
Bold wife or a Dhd/aii, In some cases it is believed that such a 
girl is attracted to her lover’s house by some charm or medieiual 
root or powder administered to her through an intermediary. 
Generally, ho wever, the lover’s people do not object to this sort 
of intrusion, but treat the girl kindly. Even if she be a spinster, 
the girl’s parents have no right to the usual bride-price, although, 
in practice, bride-price is generally paid to conciliate them, and 
sometimes even a sum of one rupee and four annas is paid in 
excess of the ordinary bride-price of nine rupees. This money 
is spent by the bride’s people in a feast to their friends and 
relatives. The bride’s people are also invited to a feast at the 
bridegroom’s house where vermilion is applied to the bride’s 
forehead. The Sipduddr hdpli is the converse of the Bolo- 
bapla. I:i this form of marriage, a young man who wishes to 
marry a particular girl but is not allowed to do so lies in wait 


for the girl with a little vermilion diluted in oil, and when he 
meets her alone applies it oii her forehead. This is sometimes 
done at a market-place or at a fair : and, in such a case, the young 
man takes care to have with him a few friends to help him in 
resisting by force any opposition from the girl’s people who may 
happen to be present. 

The apiflication of the vermilion to the forehead of the 
is considered to be tantamount to marriage ; and even if the girl’s 
people refuse to make her over to the man, but gives her in 
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marriage to another', such a later marriage will be considered 
a scingJid (or second) marriage and will not be attended with all 
the ceremonies required to be observed in a regular marriage of 
a spinster. Generally, however, the parents consent to the 

husband taking away the girl after having paid the 
usual bride-price and a fine of one rupee and four annas to the 

elders of the girhs tdndd. The usual wedding-feast is also 
provided. 

When a man having a wife living, marries another woman, 
the form of union is known as lliruni bdpld. If the second wife 
is a spinster, the bridegroom has to pay one or two rupees in 

If this second 




addition to the usual bride-price of nine rup 
wife is a widow, this form of union is known as sdnghd bdpld. 
1 he same name is also applied to the marriage of a widower to a 
widow or to a divorced woman. In suoh marriages the amount 
of the bride-price is only two rupees and eight annas besides 
a 5ari-cloth. The bridegroom, attended by three or five friends, 

where the 

marriage usually takes place. The bride has her head well 


takes the money and sdfi to the bride’s house 


oiled and co.nbod for the occasion. 


Th 


a 


bridegroom places 


on the ground an earthenware pet of oil and a little ver- 
milion in a sa^-leaf. The bride puts on the new sdri and a 
female relative of hers takes up a little vermilion from the leaf, 
mixes it in oil, and with a thin reed applies it on the parting of 
her hair. The bride noiv salutes all present by bowing doivn a 
little and touching her head wdth the joined palms of her hand. 
The bridegroom, too, salutes all present by raising his hands to 
his forehead. The bride^s parents give a feast to the guesis, after 
which the bridegroom and his party return home with, the bride. 

In the Kir ing-j diode bdpld (Bought son-in-law marriage) the 
expenses required for the marriage are advanced by the father-in- 
law and repaid in convenient instalments by the son-in-law. 
Although the bride is taken to the bridegroom^s tdridd after the 
marriage, both bride and bridegroom return after a fortnight or a 

month to the bride^s father’s tdndd and both remain there until 
the bride-price is repaid. 
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The Golkdf Idflt'- or Gud- 



(niarriage by exchange of 


same as in a regular 

o 


betel-nuts) is an exchange marriage for which no cash payment 
has to be made, *0116 family exchanging a son or nephew and a 
daughter oriiiece respectively for a bride and a bridegroom irom 
the other family. In other words, a man gives his daughter or 
niece in marriage to the son or nephew of another Birhor and 
takes in exchange the latter’s daughter or niece as a bride for his 
own son or nephew. With the exception of the payment of 
bride-price, the same ceremonies are observed as in the case of 
a regular marriage [saclar hdpld ) . 

In the Beng-hdrhi hdpld, the bride, owing to her parents’ 
poverty, is taken to the bridegroom’s house to be married. In 
other I'espeets the ceremonies are the 

jnarriage. 

I shall now proceed to describe the proeeduro followed and the 
ceremonies observed at a regular Birhor marriage known as Sadar 
Bdpld (equivalent to the Kirin balm form of Santal marriage). 

(ii ) — Marriage Kegetiations. 

% 

When the father of a marriageable boy hears of a suitable girl, 
he sends a party of friends to the girl’s parents. The party usually 
consists of three ^ men. They generally start at such an hour 
that they may reach their destination a little before sunset. 
Arrived at the house, they leave their sticks outside the doorway. 
This is a notice to the inmates of the house that the party have 
coma to negotiate for a bride. If the latter feel inclin.'l to 
entertain the proposal, they indicate it by taking ch irge of the 
sticks and carrying them inside the liouse. A few female mem- 
bers of the family now come out wdth jugs {J.otdi) of water and 
wash the feet of the guests. Hunting nets are spread for them 
to sit upon, and they are regaled with powdered tobacco mixed 
with lime. After a little friendly conversation, the guests lie 

V 

^own to sleep. 


^ Sotnofcimes the number is five or seven, but it must in no case be an even 


numbet. 
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Next morning, tlie father of the girl informs the Naya of 
the arrival of the party proposing marriage.* The Naya on 
being satisfied that it is a desirable match, orders the Diguar to 


people 


to, nd^ on the open space (dngan) 


before the girl's father's hut. The Naya himself goes there 
and thus addresses the parly : W ell, friends, what brings yon 

here ? You have placed your sticks at the door of this hut. 


What 


The 


(apprehensive of some mischief). 




The spokesman of the 


strangers replies, We have .not come to beat any one. We 
have come to the hut where we saw the thing we liked. We are 
waiting to see whether the thing will become ours. " The 


waiting to see whetr 
Naya then tells them : 


thing 




When 


disappoint 


We 

your wishes." Now the Diguar tells them, Well then, come 
out with the customary dues (tieg dastur ) . " They thereupon 
place before the assembled men of the idndd one rupee and 


fulfil 


They thereupon 


four annas as ndtd^tarouni, and 
(money for feet- washing). 

A figure as in the diagram on 
the margin (figure I) is now drawn 
on the ground with rice-flour. A 
brass-plate is placed on the circle 
at the centre of the diagram, and 
on this plate a sum of rupees four 
is placed (Rs. 3 being the bride- 
price, and one rupee the price of 
the engd-bdge or cloth for the 
bride) . Four pice are also placed 
by the side of the rupees as FdnrM-dridd 


eight 


annas as gdrdhovodi 




1:0 





K 


V/ 




1 

>• 




I 




/ 




'v 
-'i . 


Kg. I. 


eggs of the four 


four 


n&ehaii'purni. The girl is carried on the arms of some relative 


and 


turned 


east. The father of the girl takes his seat on the west of the 
figure with his face turned eastwards. Nowtheneonle of the idndn 
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aildress]tlie strangers : Examine her well to see if she is lazy 
or lame or blind, or has any other defects. Look well, friends ! So 
long she was with us, she played about and danced about. 


It mattered little whether she worked or not. 


>} 


The bov^s 


father or other relative says, '' We shall take up whatever luas 

fallen to our lot (lit., fallen on the leaf-plate from which we are 

eating) whether it be an idler or a decrepit one The bride 

now gets up and bows down at the feet of each one. Then she 

is carried inside the house on the arms of a relative. The Dirtiicvv 

!✓ 

then takes up the brass-plate with the bride-price on it and 
presents it before each of the men of the tanda present there, 
saying Look, so-and-so has been paid for to-day •’h Every 
one of them touches the money with his tinkers and kisses those 

V' O 

fingers. This looks as if the brlde-prica ^vas originally pai 1 to 
the tanda community as a whole. The brass-plite with the 
bride-price is nest taken to the thhans or spirit-seats of the (dry! a 
and each spirit is addressed, saying, Look ! this is the bride- 


price paid for so-and-so. 



she fare well Finallv, the 


plate with the bride-price is taken to the dding of the girEs 
fathers hut and the ancestor-spirits supposed to reside ther 


e are 


similarly invoked, and the plate with the money is left there. 

Now all drink liquor purchased with the one rupee and four 
annas paid for the purpose by tlie boy’s people. In. the evening 
boiled rice and pulse-soup are served to all the guests including the 
men of the tdndd. While they all sit down for their meals, the 
Naya of the tdndd or (if he be not of the same clan as the bride’s 
father) some kinsman of the bride’s, and a representative of the 
boy’s people, are seated in the middle of the row, and a leaf- 
plate full of boiled rice and pulse-soup is pilacel before each of 
them. Before the others boafin eating, eaeb of these two men 

w O' 

takes up a handful of boiled rice from his plate and lets fall on 
the ground one grain after another, saj'ing, “ Ne tilling emdpe- 
Icdning, jotrd gdjgur Jierdl hujdl tilling do emdpekdning 
Tdkclidnrliird nntumte ne mdndi emdpekdning hongdekdning ”, 
‘^‘’This (rice) .1 am giving to-day, O so-and-so, so-and-so 
(names all deceased ancestors), and all (ancestors 




or 
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strayed^ this to-day I am. giving* in the name of laJc-cJicinrhi. 


am giving 


I am offering* 


and 


This ri 0 I am giving — I am offering 

While mekiirg this offering, the bridegroom^s father addresses 

by name all his deceased ancestors, and the representative of the* 
bride addrc.;se3 all her deceased ancestors. The boy and girl are 
also nan.ed and the blessings of their respective ancestor-spirits 
are invoked for thei r future welfare. 

Then the Niiva calls out — Now, old and young, eat boiled 
rice in the name of Tak-elici)irki . All the men now eagerly 
attack the rice and pulse placed before them in leaf-plates. The 
Naya and the Diguar besides eating their share {bdtoari Ihdt) of 
the meals as members of the tdndd, each receives from the hands 

4 

of the girl herself one khdld (large leaf-plate) of boiled rice and 
pulse-soup as the perquisite of his office (called ‘ N d^d^-mdiidi’ and 
‘jD^tj'.iarimcmdi ’ respectively), and these they take home. 

A.'f'er the men have eaten, the women take their meal. Then 
all retire to bed. 

N ext morning, the girl weaves three wreathes of flowers, and the 

Digubf manes three garlands of (castor oil) fruit. When 

tue three guests sit down to breeJefast, the girl stands behind them- 

with a cup filled with pounded turmeric diluted in water; and 

as the men go on eating, she besmears with it the back ends of 

their waist-cloths. The Dignav also eats that day at the hut of the 

girl's father. When they have finished eating, the Diguar calls 

together the men of the Idndd. Wlicn all are se*ated on hunting- 

nets kid out for the purpose, the Diguar places on the neck of 

each man of the hoy’s side an Erencli garland and one of the 

wreathes of flowers woven by the girl. Now the people of the 

tdndu ask the guests to fix a date when they may visit theboyk 

h'/irfd for the c/u/;2-?/2/7./jrZi ceremony. Generalk, the seventh or 

ninth day after the Td Jc~cha;irJii ceremony is fixed for this purpose. 

Then the guests make obeisance {^didms) to their hosts (the me» 

of the tdi^d) which the latter return, and they then take leave 
of one another. 


as the men go 
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(iv) — •/ om-mand i. 

On tlie day preceding that fixed for the J om-manM ceremony, 
the men who are to go to the bridegroom'’s house for the purpose 
take out their walki ng-sticks {(athis) and place them at the door 
of the bride^B father'’s hut. The bride takes up each stick and 
hands it over to its respective owner. The men — half a dozen 
or more in number — ask her, “Which wav shall we go ? 
girl points to the direction in which the men who had come for 
the Tah-cliatirhi ceremony went home to their tandd-. 

As soon as the party arrive near the bridegroom'’s house, the 
Diguar of the bridegroom^s fSnda comes out, takes charge of the 
walking-sticks of the guests and ties them up in a bundle wbi::;: 
is kept inside the huti Then he brings out a jar or t^i of watc j: 
from which the bridegroom pours water on the legs and i'.;et of the 
guests which the Digiiar cleanses by rubbing them with his 
hands. Hunting-nets are spread out for the guests to sit upon. 


ask them. 


When they are seated, the bridegroom's people 
^ What did you see on your way here ? The guests reply, On 
the way, we met with a girl and asked her, ' Oh, dear, where is 
your fathw gone ! The girl answered, ‘ My father is gone to 
catch the rains of heaven^ (meaning, to gather thatching-grass). 




Th 


0 girl 


yy 


Then we asked her, ' Where is your mother gone 
answered, ^ She is gone to take a dead person inside the house 
(meaning, to transplant paddy -seedlings) • 

The bride^s people now say, O friends ! A mango tree 
bore fruit; an old woman told her husband, ‘ Get me the mango 
by throwing a stick at (meaning, get me rice-beer to drink*. 
The old man threw a stick at it and the mango fell and the 
stick came down on the other side of the tree striking dov'n 
a deer as it fell (suggesting, let a goat bo slain for our enter- 
tainment) Men 0 each party salam those of the other party 
and enquire about their health and well-being. Then riddles 

are asked and 



of a certain type known as gdnamreS, 
solved. For this occasion, five jars of rice-beer were ah 
abrewing on the retuni of the three men who h.i.l gone to tlie 


V 




bride s 



for 



Tdk chanrlti ceremony. Cue of 
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pots of ncC'boor is now brouglit' to the an^cvu^ strained, and 


distributed to the guests. This is called ‘ the fatigue-removing 
jar After some friendly conversation, the guests are treated 
to a meal of boiled rice, boiled pot-herbs, and pulse-soup. Then 
all retire to bed. 

Next morning the bride'’s father, the bride and the bride- 

o ^ 

groom and the guests bathe themselves. There, a figure like 
that in figure I on page 66 is drawn on the ground with rice- 
flour ; a copper pice is placed on each of the four comers of the 
figure, and two -saZ-leaf-plates are placed over the figure, one to 
the east of the other. The bridegroom is seated on the leaf-plate 
to the east and the bride'’s father on thai to the west. The men 
of the bridegroom'’s party now say to those of the bidders side. 
Look well, friends, examine the bridegroom and see if he is 
idle or lame or blind or has any other defects ”, The bride- 
groom's father replies, I am satisfied with what has fallen on 
my plate 'b The bridegroom then bows down to the bride’s 
father, and rises from his scat on the figure and proceeds to 
saliwi every one else present there. In tlie meanwhile, the father 
of the bride and the father of tlie bridegroom embrace each other, 
and the men on both sides talcm one another. 

Two more jars of rice-beer are now brought out. Men of the 

liiidegroom’s side tell the guests, People lay out rice to dry, 
mushrooms to dry, bamboo shoots to dry. We are drying up 

The guests 


men (by keeping 


you so long without food) 


reply, ‘^No, friends ; don’t say so. Our people at home are saying 
of us, ' they are gone for jom-mandi, they are drinking rice-beer ; 
in a short while they will be slaying goats or deer; in the evening 


they will eat rice, pulse-soup), and meat ’ Now the men on 
both sides get up and embrace one another and resume their 
seats. When all are seated again, the Nay as of the two pwties 


sit down in the middle, each with a mug of lace-beer placed 
before him ; and from this mug he oilers libations to the spirits 
of the ancestors of bride and bridegroom rcspmetlvely andiuvokin 


£5 


Ihtir blessings foiythe success of the idm-inandi ceremonv. The 


f I 
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Nayas now call upon the guests to do justice to the rice-beer 
and they fall to with a\i<lity. 

Then follows a ceremony of great social importance to the 
tribe. Thd bridegroom stretches forward his hands on which is 
placed a plate made of _#a^-leaves and over it a brass bowl {JMa) 
filled with water, hlis father calls upon the men of his tanda to 
say if there is in their opinion any social taint or social oSence on 
his part to be expiated by a fine or feast. If the bridegroom’s 
family has been remiss in the past in their social duties (for 
instance, if they have not given a feast on the occasion of a 
marriage in the family) or have been guilty of any social offence 
(e.g.jif an unmarried daughter has been guilty of an intrigue 
with a youth of the same clan or of a different tribe or caste 
which remains unexpiated), no man of the taada will touch the 
lota, unless the bridegroom’s people promise to provide the 


customary feast 


pay 


customary fine. And in such a 


case, the bridegroom’s father will at once give an undertak- 
ing to do what is required of him, and then, aad not till then, 
will the lota be touched by one man of each clan of the 
brldesyrooin’s tanda and also of the bride’s tdn^d,. If in the 

o • * • 

opinion of the people of their tanda, the bridegroom’s family has 
not been guilty of any social offence or neglect of social duty, 
a representative of each clan in the tanda as also a representative 
of each clan in the bride’s tanda, touches the lota, thereby 
signifying that they have no objection to drinking water and 

taldng food at the hands of the members of the family. Then 
the bridegroom’s father says, you have touched the 

lota. Would you eat dry rice gi'alns or would you have them 
soaked in water ? ” This is an euphemistic way of saying, Would 
you have only unboiled rice to eat or wait for rice to be boiled ?’^ 




We should have rice soaked 


How 


could we swallow dry rice ? 


y? 


Then 


bridegroom’s father 


says ; “All right, you will have rice soaked in water. Shall wa 
look out for pot-herbs (meaning, meat) or not ? Shall we pluck 
edible leaves or not (meaning, shall wc slay a goat or other 


animal) ? '' 


Some one of the brile’s people replies, ‘^Yes, 
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how should we eat boiled rice without any ‘ relish ?h Look 
out for whatever pot-herbs (meaning’, meat) you can get. ” A 
goat or other animal is now brought out by the bridegroom’s 
father or some other relative. Two men of the bride’s father’s 
party step forward ; one bolds the goat by the legs so as to make 
it face to the east, the other man slays the goat by severing its 
neek with an axe. The head of the animal is then cut into 


pieces and roasted. A piece of the roasted meat is put in a 
sr2?-lea£ cover and handed over one to each male guest. Rice -beer 


is then distributed in leaf-cups. Thi 


called ‘ the liquor for 


the head (of the g)at)’. One of the haunches of the animal is 
set apart for the bride’s people to take back to their tandd- 

In the evening, dinner is announced, and all taka their seats 
in the dngan-, the Naya of the bridegroom’s ilau'fci and the 
Naya, or, in his absence, some othar respectable elder of the 
bride’s idtyjd sit in the middle. Dinner is served first on the 
sci^-leaf -plates laid out one before eich of these two men and 
then on the plates placed before the other guests. Each of these 
two men first drops on the ground some grains of boiled rice 
from their plates in the names of their dead ancestors, saying, 


as they do so. 


To-day we have coma for the ‘joni-mdndi 


ceremony of so-and-so (the Naya of the bridegroom’s side names 
the bridegroom, andtbe Naya or other elder of the bride’s side 
names the bride) ; come ye all, O Spirits of our departed 
ancestors ! you and we shall all eat together to-day. May the 
bride (or bridegroom) remain in health, and may the marriage 
be prosperous After this the two men first eat two 
mouthfuls of food, and then ask the other guests to begin 
eating. When dinner is finished, the guests wash their hands 
and mouths, and chew powdered tobacco-leaves mixed with lime. 
Then all retire for the night. 

Next moruiag, when breakfast is ready, the men of the 
bride’s Uuidci are conducted to some neighbouring spring or 
stream to bathe. Then, after they have finished their breakfast 
and taken powdered tobacco mixed with lime, the men of the 
tdndd are assembled. The Diguar of the bridegroom’s tdnda, 
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nov? anoints tlie men of tlie bpicle'’s tandd wltti oil and pounded 
turmeric^ and places a garland of Erendi (castor oil) fruit on the 
neck and a wreath of flowers round the head of each of those 

men. 

Now the men of the bridegroom^s tdndd, in consultation with 
the men from the bride’s tdndu, fix a date )for bringing' ‘ logon ’ 
from the bride’s place. Then the Diguar brings cut the sticks 
of the guests, and after an exchange of salutations with the 
bridegroom’s people, they return to their home. The bride’s 
father pays two pice to the Diguar of the bridegroom’s idndd 
for thengd-dliarouni (the care he took about the sticks) and two 
pice more for gdr~dhoanni (washing their feet). 


(v ) — Fixing the Logon. 

On the date fixed for the ‘ logon ’, three men of the bride- 
groom’s tandd go to the bride’s tandd to 
bring ^ logon As on previous occasions 


Fixing the ‘ logon ’. 


the Diguar takes charge of the sticks of the guests, 


and the 



feet of the guests are washed. After taking their evening meal 
of boiled rice, pot-herbs, etc., and chewing powdered tobacco 
mixed with lime, the guests retire for the night, 
morning, the Diguar of the ('anda conducts the guests to some 
spring or stream where they wash their faces and bathe their 
bodies. Then they go back to the bride’s house where they are 
treated to a hearty breakfast, — for the logon ceremony must never 
be performed with an empty stomach. When the guests have 
taken their breakfast, the men of the tdndi are all assembled by 
the Diguar. The open space {dug an) in front of the bride’s 
house is cleaned with earth and water and a female draws on 

like that previously 


the 


ground 


thu 


cleaned a 


figure 


shown, and a copper pice is placed on each of its four corners 
and two 5a ^-leaf -plates are placed over it, one to the east 
of the other. The bride is brought out of the hut on the 


•a 


axms of a female relative and seated oa the leai--plate to the west 
with her face to the east and the palms of her hands joined 
to^'^^ether and stretched out befoi'e her* The father or other 

- o - - 
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relative 


brldefirroom 


takes his seat on the leaf -plate to the east with his face turaed 
west towards the bride. A female relative of the bride sits 
down behind her and covers with her hands the eyes of the bride 
so that she may not see anybody or anything. The man 
sitting on the leaf -plate to her east now puts on her out-stretched 
palms a little arui rice and two small strips of unbleached 
cotton-thread dyed yellow with turmeric and formed into five 
knots each. While the rice and threads are put into the hands 
of the girl, she holds the joined palms of her hand in such a 
manner that the rice and the threads may at once drop down 
through the opening between the palms on a leaf-cup placed 
on the ground underneath. The five knots in the thread indicate 
that the or wedding-day is fixed at the fifth day from 
that date. The bridegroom^s people return to their /dnda with 
one of the knotted threads, leaving in the leaf-cup the other- 
thread for the bride^s people. 

(vl) — TAe Ckitmdn or Kissing of the Logon-thread. 

The mother of the bride, accompanied by a few other women, 
now proceeds to make chumdn (kissing) of the logon in the 
following manner. She carries in a flat basket a handful of 
dhdii or unhusked rice, one or two blades of tender grass, and 
an earthen lamp with a lighted wick in it, and waves the basket 
three times in front of the leaf-cup containing the logon thread 
and then places the basket on the ground in front of the leaf- 
cup. She next takes up some paddy from the basket and scatters 
it three times on the I ogo n-thread, and then having warmed the 
palms of her hands in the flame of the lamp places them over 
the /5^o»-thread. This process of chnmdn or ^ kissing ’ of the 
Zo^5«-thread with the heated palms of the hand is repeated 
three times by the mother of the bride. And each of her 

companions too successively makes ehumdn of the ^oyo»-thread 
by scattering on it dhdn from the basket three times, and by 
thrice placing on the /5^d;t-thread their hands warmed in the 
flame of the lamp. Then they return to the hub with the basket. 
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(vii) — Ascertaining the omens from the Ldgoii-ihread. 

A mdti or magician of tlie tribe is now asked to read the 
‘ fortune ■’ of the bride from the /d^ow-thread. The mdti washes 
his hands and feet, takes his seat in the dngan and begins his 
operations with a handful of rice and two copper pice placed 
before him in a new sup 


or winuowing-basket. 


to be a sign 


The mdti 

muttei’3 iuvoeatiou after invocation to the spirits, rubs his hand 
on the rice in the sup, scatters rice several times across his own 
head which he soon begins to shake violently. Thus he works 
himself up into a state of ecstasy which the onlookers believe 

of spirit-possession. Now the bride'’s fatlier 
interrogates the spirit supposed to have possessed the tndti, 
“ What bh ut art thou ? he asks. Tlie reply !?ivcn tLrou 2 .‘h the 
mouth of the ?)idti, “I am such-and-such a bhfit (names) 
The fatlier of the bride then places a fesv grains of rice from 
the sup on the palm of the rndti's hand and tells the supposed 
spirit, — Eximina the rice and reveal the future luck of so-and- 


so (naming the bride) •’h The mdti now appears to con the 
rice in his hand intently, turning his hand this way and that 


way, and then exclaims — " G.o, now. It is all right. The girl 
will prosper in life •’h He then returns the rice to the bride’-s 
father who in his turn places the /'5yo>i-thread on the hand of 

the mdti, saying, — O ! such-and-such a Lkut (names), thou art 
here. Do thou examine this %5/^-tlu•ead, too ? ■’^ The mdti 
examines the foyo/i-thread in the same manner and gives it back 


to the bride's father, saying , — “ It is all right, take it to the 
spirit-§eats {thhdns), to all spirits and godlings {bhilt-ileos) in 
uplands and rocky places {tdiir-tikar) and then take it into 
your hut Either the bride's father or some other member 


of the family or the Diguar of the /andci now takes up the 
leaf-cup with the f%5/i-thread iu it and carries it to each spirit- 
seat {Jjhhdn) and exclaims, — “Look, the logon of so-and-so (names 
the bride) has been knotted to-day. May she have good luck". 
Then he returns 



the hut with the logon iu the leaf-cup, and 
distributes some of the rice iu it to his /•f/y/a-fcllorvs i>y way of 
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invitation to the wedding. Invitation to friends and relatives 
belonging to other tdndds is issued by sending a little turmeric- 
dyed rice to them^ sometimes with slices of betel-nnts. The 
leaf-cup with the /oyora-thread in it is finally deposited in the 
sacred deling of the hut where the ancestor-spirits are believed 
to have their seat. 

‘Ascertaining the omens from and malcing Chmndn of the 

Logon at the Bridegroom’s tdndd. 

Arrived at their tdndd, the bridegroom^s people place the 
/5^o?z-thread on a leaf-cup on the courtyard of the bridegroonds 
hut. The courtyardj it may be mentionedj is cleaned before- 
hand with a coating of mud or^ in some places^ of cowdung. 
As was done at the bidders place, a mdfi tells the fortune of the 
bridegroom from the %5/i-thread ; the ^kissing"’ of the logdn 
is done by women ; the leaf containing the ^oy( 3 ?i-thread is taken 
to each spirit-seat in the tdndd, and the blessings of the spirits 
are invoked; and finally the Zeyo/i-thread is deposited in the 
dding of the bridegroom^s hut. 

The mdti again works himself up into a state of supposed 
possession by another spirit. A little oil mixed with pounded 
turmeric is placed in a dond (leaf-cup) before him, and a stone 

(stone used in pounding turmeric and other condiments) 
is placed in his hands. He then brings one end of the 

lorjid in contact with the oil and pounded turmeric in the 
dona and with this end of the lorJid anoints the biddegroom^s 
feet, knee-joints, elbows and forehead with oil and turmeric. 



Thenceforth 


every evening 


until the day fixed for the 


marriage, his female relatives anoint his body with oil mixed 
with pounded turmeric. 


(ix ) — Ad 'tiihds of the Bridegroom. 

On the morning of the day when the bridegroom'’s party is 
to start for the binders place (which is usually the day fixed for 
the marriage) , a party of women go in a procession to a neigh- 
bouring stream or spring to fetch ceremonial water, The party 
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aes two 


spinsters, each of whom eari'ies, a new earthen 
pitcher (ghara), one woman carries a sword and another a how 
and arrows. When the two girls have filled their pitchers with 
water and placed them on their heads, some woman takes a long 
thread djed.yellow with turmeric, twists it thi'ee times round the 
necks of the two pitchers, and covers their mouths with a new 
piece of cloth similarly dyed. 

On their return to the bridegroom’s place the two girls stand 
before the door of the hut each with her pitcher poised on her 
head. The mother of the bridegroom comes out with a potsherd 
containing some live charcoal and sprinkles a handful of mus- 
tard-seeds on the fire. When the mustard-seeds hurst in the 
fire, the potsherd with its contents is left upside down on the 
court vard. As the object of the drawn sword and the bow and 


arrows appears to be to scare away evil spirits, so the object of 
the burning of the mustard seeds would appear to be to prevent 
the evil eye of others from doing harm to the bridegroom. 
Eich of the two water-carriers receives from the bridegroom’s 
mother a reward of two pice. 

The two pitchers of water are now deposited in the courtyard 
on some stand, preferably a string-bed. The sister’s husband of 

cgroom digs a miniature tank about a foot deex> and 
two feet square and on its eastern edge xdants a plantain sapling. 
On its western edge a stone-slab is placed over three bundles of 

thatching grass. The bridegroom and his mother sit down on 

* 

this stone-slab with their faces to the east. With mango-twig.'; 







brought by the bridegroom’s elder sister’s husband, the two 
girls sprinkle water from their pdtehers on the bridegroom, who 
is then bathed in the water of one of the two pitchers, and his 

is bathed in that of the other. The bridegroom then 
takes a meal of boiled rice, jeot-herbs, etc. His mother then takes 
up on her head a new winnowiug-hasket (sup) containing one 
arrow, one lighted earthen lamp, some riee, and four pice and 
sits down at the door of her hut just inside the door-step, 
bridegroom sits down facing her on the other (outer) side of the 
door-.stex>. The husband of the bridegroom’s 






now soaKs a 
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small rag with a little blood drawn from the left-hand little finger 
of the bridegroom. This rag, laiomi as dnai, is wrapped in another 
rag, and put into the waist cloth of the bridegroom. The hus- 
band of the biTdegroom'’s elder sister now twists into the shape 
of cigarettes each of the mango leaves with which water was 
sprinkled on the bridegroom and from these he makes six gar- 
lands, three leaves being strung together for each. These 
garlands are worn one on the arm and one on the leg of the bride- 

one on the arm and one on the leg of the 
bridegroom^s father and one on an arm and one on a leg of the 
bridegroom ■’s mother. The bridegroom’s elder sister’s husband 
also threads a betel-nut on a string which he slings across the 
bridcgroom^s right shoulder like the sacred thread of a Brahman. 




(x) — Bri(legroom’& Dli-Sdkhi. 

The bridegroom now puts on his bridal dress, consisting of a 
dhoti or loin cloth dyed yellow with turmeric, and, if possible, 
a chadar or wrapper for the body, and a piece of cloth to serve as 
a pdgri or turban. Pie now proceeds on the arms of his elder 
sister’s husband to a mango-tree on the way to the bride’s 
village, accompanied by his mother and other women of the 

. The women carry a or water-jug, two leaf-plates, 

besides a few leaf-cups containing respectively molasses, rice 
flour, vermilion, and some unbleached thread. Arrived at the 
foot of the tree, the bridegroom with the little finger of his right 
hand puts a mark of vermilion on the trunk of the tree; and 
while his finger is still on the tree, a woman twists a thread five 
times round the trunk just below the vermilion mark. Some one 
now brings down with a stick some leaves or twigs of the tree, 
and the stalks of a few of these mango leaves are handed over 


to the bridegroom who after chewing them a little gives them 
to his mother who swallows them mixed with molasses. This is 


repeated five times. 

The bridegroom and his party, consisting of both men and 
women including the husband of one of his younger sisters or 
cousins, who acts as the LuMitidi or best man, now start for the 
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bride^s tanda while his mother and a few other women return 
home. The mother remains fasting until the time for the 
wedding which generally takes place early next morning. She 
may, however, take any spirituous drink she pleases. 

(xi) — Gircumamhulation of the Bride’s tandd. 

When they arrive at the boundary of the bride^’s idndd, the 
bridegroom and his party walk round it three times and 
finally enter an enclosure {}hdmrd) of twigs and branches of 
trees mad.e for their accommodation by the bride^s people. 

(xii). — Adhibdi of the Bride, 

Now the adhibds ceremony of the bride is performed 
in exactly the same manner as the bridegroom^s adhihdt 
[vide (ix) a'nte\ the only difference being that blood is drawn 
from the little finger of the bride'’s right hand (and not left 
hand as in the case of the bridegroom), and a thread with a 
betel-nut strung on it is slung across the bride'’s left shoulder 
(and not right shoulder as in the ease of the bridegroom) . The 
bride^s sister^s husband discharges the same functions (such as 
digging the miniature tank) that we have seen the bridegroom^s 
sister'’s husband performing on the occasion of the bridegroom''s 
adhibds. A few women of the bridegroom's party go to the 
bride's place and anoint her with oil and turmeric. She then 
bathes and puts on the bridal cloth presented by the bridegroom's 
parents. A few women of the bride's party go to the bridegroom's 
quarters {jhdmrd) with oil and turmeric and similarly anoint him 
therewith and then he bathes and puts on his bridal clothes. 

{xu\)^-“Archkd'Parchhd or IVeleoming the Bridegroom, 

When the bridegroom arrives in procession before the bride's 
father's hut, three or five females come out to welcome him 
They carry a new basket containing pounded turmeric and three 
or five torches made of rags soaked in oil and wound round 
stalks of mango leaves. Standing in front of the bridegroom, 
each of the women in turn holds one of these lighted torches 
in her left hand, and with her right hand besmears the temples 
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groom 

in his turn puts with his right hand pounded turmeric on the 
temples of these women. Then the women throw away their 
torches . 

(xiv) — Sprinkling the Bridegroom with Ceremonial Water. 

been brought from some 
neighbouring stream, tank, or spring, by two girls with the 
following ceremonies. The girls while going to draw water, 
are accompanied by some married women, one of whom carries 
an axe [pJiarsa) or, if available, a sword, and another, jbow and 
an arrow. Arrived at the stream, tank, or spring, one of the 
married women imts three marks of vermilion on the bank, and 
gives three strokes with the axe or sword on the water. The 
pitchers are then filled with water and brought home by the girls. 
When the bridegroom and the female relative of his bride have 
been introduced to one another by the drchha-^areliha ceremony, 
two girls come out with these pitchers of water, and with a few 
small mango twigs sprinkle the water all over the bridegroom^s 
body. The bridegroom in his turn dips one or two mango-twigs 
into a bowl of water held up before him by some one of his 
party. The bridegroom^s father gives two pice to each of the 
two girls . 

(xv) — Introduction of the Bridegroom to his Mother-in-law, 

Some married women of the bride^s tanda now come out 
with a new basket containing some unhusked rice, tender grass- 
shoots, two baked rice flour cakes and a number of small round 
pellets of boiled rice flour and a quantity of pellets made of cow- 
dung. Three or five of the women (including the mother and 
paternal aunts of the bride) now take up from the basket the 
rice flour pellets and one after another wave them round the bride- 
groom's head and then throw them away in the direction of the 
hridegroom-’s tandd. Then they similarly wave the pellets of 
cowdung and throw them towards the bidders hut. The bride^g 
mother next takes up the two rice flour cakes and touches the 

bridegroom^s cheeks with them and then kisses the cakes and puts 



of the bridegroom with pounded turmeric. The bride 
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into the basket. She thou anoints the clieeks 


-V V 

s Ui. 


the bridegroom thrice with molasses, and wipes away the marks 
with water from the lold. Finally '^he takes up a sdmdf or wooden 
pestle, flourishes it before the bridegroom and then strikes it on 
the ground telling the bridegroom, as she does so, Mind, if 


you do not bring borne game we shall beat you in this manner.'” 
After this the biidegrooin is taken back to the jhdmrd or 
enclosure where his pjeopale have been accommodated. 


(xvi) 



e’5 Uli-SukhL 


- 7 7 • 

« r i A 


Now the bidders mother wdih a few other women proceed 
a mango-tree. One of the women oarrios the bride in 

o 

her arms. This mango-treo mu t not be ia the direction of the 



bridegroom’s td\i<ld. Should there bo no mauges-treo in thi> 


village in any direction other than that in which the brile- 

toAidd is 


groom s 


situate, a mango branch is planted in the 
ground, in a suitable direction and under that tree or branch, the 
same ceremonies are performed by the bride and her mother and 
other companions as we have seen performed by the brideg-rooiu 
and his mother and others at the bridegroom’s uli-sdkhi. 

{^yn)-^Looti)ig the Sard-dhoti. 

The bridegroom now returns from his ’ to the bride’s 


place and 



in the courtyard. This time he has a new 


dhoti wound round bis neck. The Digudr of the bride'^s tdudd 
approaches him carrying on his shoulders a younger brother of 
the bride, and stands face to face with the bridegroom. Both 
the bride^’s younger brother and the bridegroom now put a hand- 
ful of raw rice into their own mouths, an 1 each blows on the 

the rice iu his mouth. Then fmally the bride’s brother 



snatches away from the noek of the brilogroom the now cIot!i 
known as the Sara-dhoti ’ or *the cloth for the wife’s yoangor 


brother.’ 



Exchange of Blood, 

The bride is now brought out on a bamboo ba.sket carried by 
three or four men, Two siiMeaf-plates are placed side by side in the 
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courtyard (and in certain clans on a mud platform known as 
' inaroa erected in the courtyard for the purpose) . The bride- 
groom stands on one of these }1?ates witli his face to the east, and 
the bride stands on the other with her face to the west. Two 
women hold up a cloth as a screen between them. The bride and 
bridegroom pelt each other with unboiled rice three times across this 
screen. Then they change places. The ‘ sindi ^ or blood-stained 
rag of the bridegroom is now pmt into his hand and the bride^s 
sindi is put into her hand. They first bring their respective sindis in 
contact with the earthj then in contact with their O vvn necks, and 
finally the bridegroom touches the neck of the bride with his 
nndi and the bride touches his neck wdth hers. This process is 
repeated three times. Then they again change places, 
exchange their garlands of mango leaves. 

(xix) — Sinduri-fdhdb or Anointing xoith Vermilion. 

Now comes the essential and binding part of the marriage 
ceremony — the mutual application of vermilion which makes the 
p-iir man and wife. The bride at first has her face fully veiled. 
On the bridegroom^’s father or some other relative putting on a 
brass bracelet on her left arm, the bride unveils her forehead 
thus permitting it to be marked W’ith vermilion. The bridegroom 
firtt puts three marks of oil on the ground and over each of these 
marks puts a mark of vermilion, 
bride change place 

rii^ht-hand besmears the bride's forehead with vermilion. Then 

O 

the bride similarly puts three marks of oil, and over them of 
vermilion, on the ground, changes places with the bridegroom, 
and with her right-hand fingers besmears the bridegroom's fore- 
head with vermilion. In some tdndds, where the people have come 
in contact with Hindus or Hinduized aborigines, the spectators 
give lusty shouts of Haribol-Hari 


Then the bridegroom and the 
The bridegroom nov^r with the finger of his 


" while bride and bride- 
groom are patting Termilion marks on each, other’s forehead. 
Until this anointing with vermilion tho mother of the bride, 
like the mother of the biidegroom at h^r observes a fast 

although she may drink liquor. 
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After this un(lu,ri~ rahaJ) ceremony; the hrldC; the bndegTOom 
and his Lakundi are taken to the thlians or spint-seats of the 
idnda, and at e.ieh of these thhdns, they hov.' down before the 
wooden and clay representations of the spirits. 

(xx ) — Barring the Door against the Bridegroom. 

The bride and bridegroom are now conliieted from the court- 


yard towards the bride^s hut. xV few gnrl-friends of tlie 


bride 


take their stand at the door and prevent their entraiije into the 
hut. To make them desist from obstructing their waV; the 
bridegroom^s father pays them a solatium of an anna or so. Then 
the pair enter the hut and are seated on. a palm-leaf mat. The 
binders younger sister now places before the Dridegroom a high 
brimmed plate filled with water. The bridegroom places his feet 
in the water and a young sister-in-kw washes them and then 
firmly clasps his legs with her hands, and will not let go until 
the bridegroomk father makes her a present of an anna or so. 
The hridek mother now places a dish of either boiled or parched 
rice, together with mola,sseS; before the bridegroom. But the 
bridegroom will not eat this food unless some present — either 
a brass vessel or a goat or other animal — is given to him. "VVlien 
he is thus satisfied he eats the food. The girl is at the same time 
treated to the same delicacies at another part of the house. 

(xxi ) — The Marriage Feast anil Touching the Lota, 

of Water. 

The people of the bridegroom^ party now go and bathe in 
a stream or spring. On their return to the bride’s parents’ 
ona or two of the bride’s rc-latives v/asa their feet, 
rice-beer are then brought out, one man on eaeii side offers 
a libation to the anccestor-spirits as we have seen done on the 
occasion of the ^ jorn-mdiuli’ , after which the liquor is passed 
round. The Agio, or representative of the bride’s people now 
conies forward with a brass bowl {lota) placed on a su; -leaf-plate 
in his hands. The bridegroom’s father or other relative ask: 


Tvo pots of 


^4 


“ What is this Iota for ? ” The Jgid replies, '• Our tribe-fellows 
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are assembled to-day. Will they take broken rice-grains {JchMi- 
marhlm) wet (boiled) or dry (unboiled) ? I am awaiting your 
orders If there is any social o:ffienee on the part of the bride'’ s 
father^s family .remaining to be expiated by a fine or feast or 
bothj no one will touch the lota until the fine or feast demanded 
is paid or promised. If there is no such offence to be expiated 
or when the required fine is paid or feast promised, the bride- 
groom^s father touches the Iota, and says, “ I have lost my l5td, 
how can I eat dry rice ? Then there is an exchange of salutations 
between the parties. The Agio, again holds up the lota, with 
extended hands and asks, Shall we arrange for broken grains ^ 
of rice alone, or should we look out for some pot-herb (meaning 
an animal) too ? Then the bridegroom'’s father again touches 
the Idtd and says, Gather pot-herbs as well A goat or 
other animal is thereupon brought out and slain. Its head is 
roasted and eaten by the male guests as a relish for the liquor. 
One of the haunches of the animal is set apart as a present for 
the bridegroonffs party to take to their tdnda with them. In 
the evening dinner is served in the same manner as in the jom^ 
mdndi feast (vide p. 69 ante) ; and Ithe same ceremonies are 
observed as in the jdni-mdndi — of offering some rice to the 
ancestor-spirits of bi-ide and .bridegroom, the two headmen of 
the two parties eating two morsels (of rice before the other 
guests begin. After this marriage-feast, the guests wash their 
hands and moiiihs, chew powdered tobacco mixed with lime, 
and retire to bed for tire night. 

The bridegroom and his best man or lukiindi sleep together 
that night in one hamhci or leaf-hut, while the bride with her 
Zuliundi (or bridesmaid) who is a younger female cousin (but 
not an uterine sister) of hers, sleeps in another kumba. 


(xxii ) — The Chimdn or Sgmholical * Kissing^ Ceremony . 

Next morning, bridegroom and bride are conducted to the 
dngan or open space before the main hut of the family, and are 


^ This is said in humiiity 


in r 



WliUlC 




not ‘ broken ^ grains 


of rice arc meint. Thl^ I3 of a pioeo with the enphoinistic use of ^pot-herbs ’ 


fv>r ‘ meat ’ and ' wet graina 


for ^ boiled rice 
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of the l)ri(li:‘groom 



seated on a palmdeaf mat. T j the 
seated his lukundi* Similarly^ to the loft of the Inide sits lior 

liikiindi. The women of the tdnddi one after another^ come 
forward to make clnimdn first of the bridegroom and thoii 
of the bride in the following manner. Each takes up by turns 
a bamboo-basket containing some unbusked riee^ tender grass- 
shoots^ and a lighted earthen oil lamp^ waves it three times before 
the face of the bridegroom or l)ride; as the ease may be, sprinkles a 
few gi’ains of unhusked rice and a few shoots of grass on the head 
of the bridegroom or bride and then after warming her bands by 
holding them one on each side of the ligiited lamp, touches the 
temples of the bridegroom or the bride with the warm 
which she then kisses herself. 

. (sxiii) — Beginning of the Tahoo beiioeen a Birkor and the 

Elder Sisters and Cousins of his H ifc. 

As each woman finishes the cliunian, she puts down a cash 

present known as chnnidn-gnisa (th 
an anna upwards according- to the circumstances of tlie woman) 
on a brass-plate placed before the pair for the purpose. The elder 
sisters and cousins of the bride are the last to perform the 
ceremonial cliuinan of their brother-in-law. And in their case 
an additional interesting eeremonv attends the cliumdn. After 
the elder sisters and cousins of the bride have performed the 
chiimdn ceremonv as described above^ each of them bj turns 
asks the bridegroom^ what his name is. The bridegroom tells 


amount varying from 

%/ o 


his name, and in his turn asks her, "-'What is your name, 
please ? ’’ She tells her own name, and then, dipping a leafy 

mango-twig in a bowl, sprinkles water on the bridegroom. The 
latter, in his turn, sprinkles water on her with a mango- 
twig dipped in water on a brass -plate placed before him. 
As each woman finishes this ceremonial sprinlding of water 
{dd-hi’pirchi or jham&a-jhimki), she pulls the bridegroom 
by the ears, deals three blows with her fist on his back, and 
and tells him, From to-day regard me as jour Jcik-sdsj listen 

well with your ears, do not ixlter my name again with yom 
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lips 


3) 


After saying tills she puts her present on the plate before 


the bridegroom and goes away. Thenceforth the ^ 5 ■’ and his 
^ Jeth-sas ' may not utter each othcr^s name nor sit together on 
the same mat, nor come close to each other, nor talk to each 
other, except on urgent and unavoidable business, and even then 
fr a a respectful distance. 

(xxiv ) — The Fareioell Ceremony. 

Now the bridegroom prepares to return to his land a with his 

s 

bride. The bride stands just outside the threshold of her hut 
with the palms of her hand joined together by the inner sides 
and extended forward. The bridegroom stands behind her on the 
door-step, clasping with his two hands the two wrists of the 

bride. 

The bidders mother stands just behind the bridegroom and at 
the inner side of the door-step. Some other woman standing 
behind the bride's mother holds a cloth stretched out at full 
length. Another woman with a wlnnowing-basket, containing 
s )ine rice, stands hy the side of the bride. Tbls woman places 
a handful of rice on the extended palms of the bride^s hands and 
asks her, ''Whose bouse are you filling with plenty, dear?^^ 


The bride replies, 


'I 


am 


fillin 


g mv 

O V 


brother's hut with 


plenty and at the same time throws away the rice over her 
own head into the cloth stretched out behind her mother. This 
IS repeated twdoe more. The object of this ceremony is that the 
gill may not take away jilenty and prosperity from her parents’ 
or brothers’ famii^n Now the bride and bridegroom carried on 


C4. L 


ms of women and followed by a number of other women 
and girls, proceed in the direction of the bridegroom’s tdndd. 

Arrivcu at the outskirts of the bride’s father’s tdndd the vyomen 

■ • • 

come to a halt and ask for gdii-bdge or Sangchharduni paisd, 
that is to say, a iolotinm for giving up their companion (the 
bride) . The bridegroom’s father gives them an anna or so, and 
they return to their idndd leaving the bride. Then the bride- 
groom and bis party proceed towards their tdndd with the bride 
and her LuJcv.ndi. 
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(xxv) — K:relihii-parchha or Welcoming the Bride. 

When the bride and bridegroom reach the bridegroom^s place^ 
the bride is welcomed Vv^ith lighted torches and pounded tur- 
meric in the same manner and with the same ceremonies as we 
saw at the bridegroom’s drchlid-parchha or welcoming ceremony 
at the bidders father’s place. (See section xiii, page IS anted) 
At this time the mother ol the bridegroom puts an iron wfistlet 
{khdr^) on the left arm of the bride and besmears vermilion on 
her forehead, and a number of other women of the Inidegroom’s 
tdndd sing indecent songs abusive of the bride. 

{xxvi)-^Firsi dafs Ceremonies at the Bridegroom's House. 

Then a number of girls take their stand at tlie door of the 
bridegroom'’ s hut and bar the entrance of tiie, wedded pair until 
they are given a present {Budr-chhekoiv ni paisa). The bidde’s 
Lukliadi pays them an anna or so, whereupon they leav'e the door. 

When the pair enter the hut, a younger sister of the bridegroom 
washes the feet of the bride, and receives from the bride’s Lukundi 
four pice for her trouble. Then bridegroom and bride are treated to 
a meal of rice and molasses. They are next conducted to the 
miniature tank previously excavated in the courtyard at the time 
of the Adhibd^h (vide ix, page 76 ante). Aud there a 
married women, whose husbands are alive and living with them, 
bathe the bridegroom and bnde. 

One of the women now closes with her hands the eyes of the 
bridogroom who then takes out three cigarette-shaped mango 
leaves which were fastened on his arm at the Adhibdsh ceremony 
(page 70, ante), and buries them with his bands in the water of 
the miniature tank. Another woman then closes with her hands 
the eves of tlie bride wlio has now to search for the mango 
leaV'OS with her hands and bring them out one after another from 
the ‘ tank’. In some Jaghi clans a second sinduri rdkdb cere- 
mony is now performed in the following manner. The bride 


few 


alod bridegroom 



on the mardd or 



platform iu the 


ccurtyaa'd ; and the bridegroom three times anoints oil on thr 
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bride’s foreliead and puts vermilion marks on it as in tlie 
iinduri-rd/cdh ceremony described above (xix, page 82 above) ; 
and the bride similarly puts oil and sindur marks three times on 
Ike bridegroom’s forehead. Among the Kawan clan of Birhors, 
before bride and bridegroom enter the hut^ a fowl is sacrificed in 
the courtj-ard and its blood is sprinkled on the young couple. 
The bridegroom^s mother draws with rice flour moistened with 
water a chain of circular figures from the dngan up to the door 
oi:' the hut. On each circular figure is placed a mango leaf on 
each of which the bridegroom and after him the bride treads in 
walkiutr to the door of the hut. 

O 

In the evening the bridegroom’s father treats his relativ^es 
and fellow jfandd-peoiile to a feast and drinking at which 
two of the elders in the manner already described offer 
libations of rice-beer and offerings of boiled rice to the 
ancestor-spirits before the assembled guests begin to eat 
and drink. Before they begin to cat, the bride stands before 
them with a large leaf-cup {hkdla) filled with boiled rice, and 
the elders of the fiihdii ask her, “ Henceforth will you always 
supply us with food in this way ? If you 2iromise to do so, we 
shall cat this food at your hands ; if not, we won’t take it 
The bride promises to find food for them ; and they all fall to 
eating. After washing their hands and mouths, the guests take 
tobacco jiowder mixed with lime and go to their respective huts. 
Bridegroom and bride sleep in separate huts that night. 


(xxvii ) — The Chouthd-Choiithi Ceremonhj. 

Next morning both the bridegroom and the bride change their 
turmeric-dyed clothes which are then boiled in water mixed with 
ashes, cleaned, and jout out to dry. After change of clothes, the 
bride carrving on her head a basket containing about a score of 


clay marbles and in her hands a lota filled with water and cover- 
ed over with a cup-leaf containing some molasses, j^roceeds on 
the way to her father’s tdndd. Her husband carrying in his 
hands a bow and arrow and a leafy mango-twig follows her at 


some distauc 




As soon as the bride reaches the limits of her 
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liusband^s tdnda, she puts down on the ground the basket aii'l 
the lota and bcAdns to ran in the direction of her faiher^s tdndd. 

♦ O • • • 

At thisj her husband leaves his bow and arrow near the basket 
left by his wife, and gives chase to her until he oveitakes her. 
Seizing hold of her hand, he strikes her on her buttocks with the 
mang'o-twdg in his hand, and leads her back by the hand to the 
spot where she laid down her basket and where the women of the 
idndd have in the meanwhile assembled. Arrived at the spot, 
the husband takes up his bow and arrow, the wife takes upj the 
lota of water covered over wdththseup of molasses, and the wifek 
LuMindi take.3 up the basket containing clay marbles. The 
husband first shoots his arrow in the direction of his tdndd. All 
follow the direction of the arrow. When the husband and the 
wife reach the spot where the arrow has fallen, the wife besmears 
the cheek of ber husband with a little molasses, then wa,diis 
away the marks with a little w-ater from her Iota, she then picks 
up the arrow and hands it over to her husband. This procesj of 
shooting the arrow and picking it np and anointing the cheeks 
with molasses and washing off the molasstcs wdth water, is repeat- 
ed five tunes, so that the fifth arrow takes them near the bride- 
groom’s house. 

Now the Llikiindi stands beside the bride with the basket of 
clay marbles in her hands, and the bndegroom’s Lulundi stands 
beside him with a basket of similar clay marbles. The 
husband first throws five clay marbles, one after another, at the 
bride ; but her LvJciuidi, by standing in front of her, protects her 

Now it is the wife’s turn to throw five clay 

marbles, one after another, at her husband ; and she betrays no 
reluctance to do so. The bridegroom’s Lukioali, however, Ijy 
placing himself before the bridegroom shields him from being 
hit. Then the wife returns to her husband’s hut carrying the 
basket on her head and the husband follows her with his bow 
and arrow. Then they have a bath of cold 


from being hit. 




1 • -1 


ir wtiicii 



the bride veashes the feet of her 
together visit all the ihkdns or spirit- 
make idltdr (obeisance) at each thhdii. 


Finally the couple 



m 



village and 
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In this Chouiha-ChoutM ceremony we appear to find a remi- 
niscence of the ancient practice of marriage by capture and a 
dramatic representation of the duties of husband and wife to each 

other. 


(xxvm)—T/i6 TichJid-seter Ceremony. 

Three or four days later, three persons from the bride's 
father'’s taiidd, — including the teydng or husband of the elder 
sister, if any, of the bride, — come to the bridegroom^s place. 
On their arrival, the bridegroom takes charge of their sticks, and 
the bride washes their feet. Then they sit down and are given 
powdered tobacco mixed v.dth lime to refresh themselves with. 
"VYhile chewing tobacco, they are asked by some elder of the bride- 
groonds tcindd, — “ Where do you come from ? Where are you 
going ? They reply, — We are come to these parts to look for 
strayed cattle (meaning, the bride). A herd of cattle (meaning, 
the bridegoom's party) had gone to our parts from this side.' 
We had a she-calf. She joined the herd and came away in this 
direction, as we have found out by prognostication. The 
first speaker replies, — Look out for your calf then ; find her 
out, see whither she may have gone. “ Ah ! here she is ” 

cries one of the bride's relatives. Well, then ", is the reply, 
“ If she is your calf ; you may take her home ". 

After this pleasant bantering, the guests are treated to dinner. 

IS ext inoining, after breakfast, they take the girl on a temporary 
visit to her parents. 



I.— The If andas, !Marlier and Later, and 

their reiatioiiship to tlie Manr^/yas. 

By Harit Krishna Deb, M.A. 

Mp» K. P. Jayaswal, in Lis essay on the Saifanakaand Manryya 
chronology/ Las suggested tLat the well-known term 

applied to the immediate predecessors of Ciiandra- 
gupta, should be translated as Is ec-2'> anda^ and not as the nine 
dSandas. This interpretation involves tlie idea of an older Naada 
dynasty wLom the neicer Nandas supplanted. The older dynasty 

is easily identified 

Nandivardhana and IMaLanandIn who preceded JMaha- 
padma Nanda. In some MSS. of the Pmunas, as Mr. Jayaswal 
Las pointed out, these names are actually spelt 


Avith the two kings generally described as 


C( 



■ar- 


dhana and MaLananda and it is possible that the former 
spellings were devised to keep the base-born IS'andas distinct 
from their progenitors 

2. Brill Gunadhya, as preserved to us in the 

Sanskrit redactions, the Briliai-kat'ui-manjarl of Kseniendra and 
the Katha-Sarit-Sagara of Somadeva, explicitly supports this hy- 
pothesis when it describes Chandragupta as pl'n-anandamla, i.e., 
tbe son (or descendant) of tbe earlier Xanda.'" ^ 


s- J. B. & 0. R. S., Sept. 1015. 
s The Bhagavafca and the Visnu Puranas generally characterize only the basc- 

Vjorn Xasidas as “ Nandas Some copies o£ the Vayu imply it. The Matsya 

docs not know the appellation at all. 

® Ivsemc-iidra says : 
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3. Heinaehaudraj in his Parisutaparvan, places the base- 
born Nanda, instead of Nandavardhana, immediately after 
Udayin'^. This mistake was an easy consequence of confu- 
sion between the p)vA'vanan(las and the navanandas. That Hema- 
chandra had accepted the perverted meaning of the term wavu- 
nandcL is proved by his statement — 

[Canto VIIIj verso 3.] 

d. Both versions of the Brihat-katJia, agree in describing 
Chamlragupta as a descendant of the older Nanda dynasty^ and are 
silent as to the alleged Slidra origin of the founder of the 

4 

Maury ya empire, though the Nandas who were ousted by 
Chandragupta are describ ed as such; “ 

' 5. The current view, however, is that Chandragupta was a. 
Stulra, either on his father’s or on his mother’s side. This 
view should now be abandoned. M^e have first-rate evidence, on 
the authority of Ivautilya himself, that Chandragupta was 

I edition,. 

p. 47 ; Kavyatoala series, p. 24.) 

Soaiatleva says ; — 


irffixTiT 11 


(Bombay edition, p. 12. Taraiiga IV.): 


Again- 


^ cT^^T I 



(Bombay edition, p. 16.) 

* Jacobi’s edition (Bib, Ind.), Canto VI, p. 46 of Eng. trans. 

® Brihat-Katha-manjarl, Kavyainala series, p. 17, verse 121, 
Katbd-Sarit-Sagara, Bombay edition, p. 12^ verso J14, 
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high-bom. In answering the question ; Which is better; a weak 
but high-born king; or a strong but low-born king ? 
remarks : 

“ A people will naturally obey a high-bom king though he 
is weak; for the tendency of a pi’osperous people is to follow a 
high-born king. AlsO; they render the intrigues of a strong 


but base-born person; unavailing, as the saying is, that posses- 
sion of rirtue makes for friendship.''’ ^ 

“ The best cpialities of the king are .- 
Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, 
and possessed of a taste for discipline ; these are the 
of an inviting nature. ^ And we know that Ivantilyahs enti- 

j»’enerallv in order of importance. It cannot be 



is & 


meration 

imagined that one who held these views helped to the throne 
a low-born Chandragupta. 

G. The printed editions of the Iludrd-ralmsa, and consequent- 
ly many MSS. of the same drama, make Chanakya address Chan- 
dragupta as vrsala, i.e., Siidra. This is a priori absurd, for 
what could Chanakya hope to gain by constantly drawing pointed 
attention to his master's low birth, even if he were actually low- 
born ? Throughout the drama, Chanakya addresses his former 
pupil bv derivatives of B/iavat ( = tou, French vons) and never of 
y usmad {=ih.ou, French It is preposterous to believe that 

these respectful forms of speech were combined with the oppro- 
brious epithet Moreover, did not Chanakya, according to 

the Mudru-rdk§asa itself, pledge himself to the destruction of the 
entire race of kings horn of the Nanda monarch who had insulted 
him? It would be a contradiction to install upon the throne a 

scion of the very dynasty Chanakya had deterinined to uproot. 
The fact seems to be that rnala is a misreading for vrmb/ia. 

frsahJia is the 

manuscript of the di-ama in the possession of the Asi atic 

.ndebt£*d fer 


reading iu most 



in a 



Kaatdyfi’s Arihasasira, trans. by Sliamasastrl, p. 3^6. I am i 

friend Kumar Sudhindra Cbantira Slahasarm^ B 


this reference to my 




*9 


Susing- 


Kaufcllya’s ArthasastrUf trans. by 



, p. 319- 




nandas, earlier and later. 
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Society of Eengal.® It is written in the Bengali script and 
is undated. The last letter of the word is sometimes a clearly- 
written hJia ('«) and sometimes a letter like which seems 
to be the nearest approach to the original Brahmi letter which 
the writer could not confidently transcribe. In some manuscripts 
of the Puranas toOj this very word has^ curiously enough^ these 
very two variants, as noted by Mr. Pargiter.^ The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a manuscript of the Bhagavata Purana 
which preserves the original letter in a special symbol like ^ ^ 
This manuscript contains many clerical and seriptal errors which 
might have been corrected ” by the expenditure of a little 
common sense. ^ ^ But the writer has obviously thought it fit to 
remain faithful to his original, so much so that he has reproduced 
the archaic form of a letter about which he was in doubt. ^ ^ 


7. The Puranic texts do not necessitate the inference that 
Chandragupta was of Sudra origin. The statement : “ Thereafter, 
kings will be of Smlra origin, may bo taken to mean either 
that all the kings after Chandragupta were Sudras, or that 
Itlahapadina was the first Sudra King of India after the war 
of the Mahabharata, and many other Sudra kings were to 


a,fter the war 


to 


follow. 


The first interpretation is absurd since the Kan- 


vayanas are stated to have been dvijas. Hence, the second 
interpretation is the only possible one, because on any other 
interpretation the statement would lose its point. ^ ® 


s No, I. G8. 

® Pargiter, Tke DjjnasHes of ths Kali Aje, page 47, N. 66, and page 38, 

N. 2. 

No. 1816. This is the early Gupta shape of the Brahmi £ha. 
e.g. valurvimial for caturrvimscU. 

I have as yet fouud only one instance, in Pargiter’a manuscripts, of distinc- 
tively Brahmi seriptal error. See Pargiter, page 59, Nos. 41, 42 

Aa and being easily confused in Brahmi). 

1^ The test in question is— 

tatah prabhrti lajano bhavisyah sudra yonayah. 
and admits of prose orders ” — 

(1) tatab pr.ibhrti rajaiio sudrayonayab bhavisyah or 

(2) tatah prabhrfci ^udrayonayah rajanah bhavisyah 

. * * ' * * 

(I) is inadmissible, for the Kanvayanas were not Sudras* Hence (2) is coriect. 


: and vrf 
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8. The above arguments seem to warrant the conclusion that 


the 


(( 



comprised two distinct 



of monarch: 


one the illegitimate descendant of the other 


called purvananda and navan 



correlativelj 

that Chandragupta was 
a descendant of the former and consequently was not low-bornj 
on his father's side; that, on the incontrovertible authority 
of Kautilya himself Chandragu})ta could, not have been low-born, 
even on his mother's side, as tradition would have it; that 
visabha, not vrsalu, was the word used by Tisfikhadattas Chaua- 
kya in addressing Chandragupta. It is not clear, however, 
whether vrsab/ia was his second name, or was a terra indicating 
royal dignity and power. ^ 

Chandragupta's connexion witli tbe newer and base-born Nandas 
appears to have resulted from a confusion of the older with the 

newer Nandas. 


The later tradition regarding 


since there is no third alfccrti.\tive. The BhfJj/acala (with tries to avoid 

ambiguity by saying : 

Tato nrpa bhavisyanti Sudra-praya stvadliarmikah, winch seems to refer to 
the pro -Buddhist tendency of the Mauryyas. The Lhagavata verses in this 
part of the Dynastic list are eutlrcly recast from the original^ avoiding ambiguity 
so far as possible. For instance, it does not mention Kautilya by name, as the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmaiida d but refcis to Inin simply as kaicit, in 

order not to overburden the laconic list of Kings by the unusual iiitroductlon of the 
name of a minister. The Matsya text about Kautilya might, rnoreoror, be easily 
misinterpreted as miking that minister himseU rule the laud for a hundred years. 

Vr^ci'Ohd was the name of one of the sons of Kartavlrya Arjuria and 
is a coni'Jion personal iiime in ancic-it hboritare. ^ fsabha was the name of an 
Indian river. (See MahahJiarata BhUmaparvdn IX). VrsahJia also means “ the 
powerful, according to the Petersburg dictionary, as pointed out to me by 
Mr. Jayaswal. For a definition of the term Fr^aZa, see Maiiavadliarnjasastra, 
YlII, 16. Kautilya hiiuself uses the word in a bad sense in his 



page 199 (original edition). 

'^Vrishala according to the (SII. £0. 15.) means a Lerefcic (Baddhisfe 

Jain, etc). AS uses it in tie sai>-.e sense fcbrougliout (e.g., page 20, where Vrukali 
is a nun) . Air. Sbamasastry's trars. of the pass age at page ie9 is wrong. It 
oa'>ht to be ‘ Saltyas, Ijivakas and others, tie heretical ascetics', K. P- J. 



II.— A Note on the Hathigumpha 

Inscription. 

ELErHANT-SHIPS. ” 

By K. P. Jayaswal, M. A. 

In oonuexioa witli the meation {liuo 13) oE the Elephant- 
ships'' and elephants, etc./ which were brought to Emperor 
Kbaravela in the twelfth year of his reign, from the King of 
the Paadya country (in the extreme South opposite Ceylon), 

I woxrld like to cite a classical authority throwing some light 

on the subject. 

^lian {[list. Anim. XVI., 18)2 writing about the elephants 

of Ceylon (the Island of Tamraparui or Tap'ohane) says : — 

These island elephants are more powerful than those 

of the mainland, and in appearance larger, and may 
be pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland oppoosite in boats, which they construct 
expressly for this traffic from wood suppxlied by the 
thickets of the island, and they dispose of their 
cargoes to the King of the Kalingai." 

If the passage is based on Megasthenes, ® it wmuldapxpear that 
thei’e had been a sea-borne trade in elepxhants between Ceylon 
and Kalinga, at least 150 years before Kbaravela. Probably the 
famous elep)haiits of the King of Kalinga were really Ceylon 
elephants. The Ceylonese constructed ships expressly for the 
export of their elephants. It seems that these were of the class 
of ‘‘ the elepihant-ships " of the inscription. The Pandya country 

^ J.B.O.R.S .5 VoL III, p. 4c8. 

^ Translated by McGrindle, Ancient India as desci'ihed hy Megast'henes and 
Arrian, p. 170. 

® See remarks of Schwanbeck quoted by McCrincle at p, I59j n. 
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was the next-door neighbour to Ceylon ; either the Pandyas also 
built elephant-ships or they took thoxn from the Ceylonese. 
The Elephant-ships were a familiar sight in Kalinga, but the 
gift or trophies from the Panclya king in the twelfth year of 
Kharavela were ‘^'extraordinary and wonderful/^ 

“BhUINGAKAS.'’'’ 


For hhringara {ante page 445) reference be made to the bas- 
relief on the Bharhat railings representing the scene of the 
gift of the Jetavana to the Buddha’s Sangha. It is reproduced 
in Rhys Davids^ Buddhist India at page 99. The donor 
Anatha-pindiki is pouring water from a jug, a ceremonial 
necessary to complete the gift. The vessel is named in the 
Buddhist canon. In the Vinaya, M. 1’22’18, King Bimbisara is 
related to have held the bhrihgara in his hand (to pour water 
from) when he made a gift of the Veluvatia garden to the 
Buddha^s order. 

The Bharhat sculpture, which belongs accoiTiing to the 
style of the script it bears, to the period of the Hathiguinpha 
inscription, may be taken to represent the bhrihgara style of the 
time of Kharavela. 

The ceremonial bhrmgara was of gold. The Vinaya text 
referred to above describes it as made of gold, and Amara says that 
hhrmyara is a gold vessel. Its modern representation is the up- 
eountry pretty Jhari or Gdru made.of silver, used for pouring 


water on the hand of the 


bridegroom in Hindu marriage. 


“ Nisidiya” 


This word, which oecurrs in lines 14 and 15 of the inscrip- 
tion, comes also in the inscriptions of Asoka (Pillar Edicts, YII) 
and his grandson Dasaratha (Kagarjuni Hill cave inscription), 
as nimsi^higd and nishidJiiyd in the sense of a resting-place. 
The Jains, however, employ ntiidlii and nishid^i to denote 
ornamental tombs of their saints (figurative use for resting- 
place).* It is difficult to say whether Kharavela uses it in the 


saints (figurative 


It is difficult to say whether Kharavela uses it in the 


1 K I., II., 274; I. A., XII. 99. 
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former sense or the latter when he mentions the arhal-n'isidiijd. 
If it denotes a memorial tomb, it must have been something 
like the tombs on the Parasnath Hill, and would suggest a wide- 
spread practice of raising such monuments. 

The existence of a nisidiyd in the Habitation of Arhat 
(or Arhats) and the proximity of the record to the Maurja 
inscriptions in age, make me incline to take the Arhat-’Nisidiyd 
of Kharavela as an actual resting-place for the Arhats or advanced 
saints of Jainism, 



III.— A Note on the “ Chet a Dynasty ” of 

the Hathi-g^umpha Inscription. 

By J. If. Sikdar, BI.A. 

The Hathi-gumpha inscription of which Mr. Javasv/al has 
published a very illuminating reading in the last issue of this 
Journal, contains a statement that king Khara-vela belonged 


to the Cheta-Vamsa, which is equivalent to the Sanskrit Chaitta- 




Famia. In the Devi-mahatmya of the Markandeya Parana 
there is mention of a Kehatriya King Suratha, who flourished 
in the “ Ghaitta- Varnsi and ruled over an empire justly. In 
courac of time, ‘ the destroyers of the Kolas ^ (or Cholas 

became his enemies, at whose hands, powerful though 
he was , he suffered defeat and lost his foreign 

provinces. For some time he could maintain his rule over the 
home province ?lTftr«TtS»T^g) , but there also he was at tacked 

by the same enemies who finally deprived him of his kingdom. 
Having thus lost all, the king had to repair to the forest, where he 
took shelter in the hermitage of the Sage IMedhasa. There is no 
clear indication that he gained back his kingdom and most 


There is no 


e dynasty ended with him, t 


t Wtl W •• I 


^ T^?r 5rw I 3 » 

^ ^ ^ 

^rep: H 8 It. 




cm: f*f3f I 

P'STPTIM li ^ It 


sr?rwTxri<T’ omftr ti «!> R 

^ ’f JtfW B H 
(Markandeya Furana, Jibananda ed , cb. 8L) 
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According to the Markandeya the Chaitra-Y’’arp.sa was founded 
by King Chaitra;, ^'son ’’ of Svarochisha one of the 

Manus of the Solar race. The name is, however^ not found in 
the early Solar list. (See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 26-29). Itmay there- 
fore be presumed that King Chaitra is to be regarded as a remote 
descendant of the said Manu of the Solar race and not a direct Suta. ^ 
The Chaitra of the Markandeya must therefore be a Chaitra of 
the Kali age. It thus becomes highly probable that the dynasty 
to which Khara-vela belonged is identical with the dynasty 
founded by Chaitra of the Markandeya. The identity is fm’- 
ther supported by the use of the epithet “ Aira before Khara- 
vela^s name in the inscription which Mr. Jayaswal has already 
pointed out as representing the Ailct or Manu dynasty. The 
neighbourhood of the Kolas or Cholas, the Tamil people, implied 
in the Markandeya data, also points to the proposed identity of 
the Chaitra of the Purana with the Chaitra of the Orissa 
inscription. 

As there is no indication of any reverses sustained by a 
predecessor of Khara-vela in his inscription, it is reasonable to 
assign the date of Suratha to the time after Khara-vela. It is 
quite possible that the Satavahanas (Andhras) who subjugated at 
least a part of the Tamil country and to whom Khara-vela was 
inimical, destroyed the empire of the Chaitra dynasty. They 
grew very powerful within a century after the death of Khara-vela. 

In the Markandeya (Ch. 67) it is stated that the predecessor 
of Chaitra had seven sons or descendants, who were all rulers of 
the land ^ . Most likely. King Suratha was 

the seventh and the last. The mention in the Markandeya is 
casual. It is in connection with the worship of the goddess 
Chandi. He is claimed by the Chandi cult to have been a 
fellow of Chandi. 

1 In tlie Sanskrit Bvkta can denote both a son and a descendant. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER . 


I. — Minutes of the Annual General Meet- 
ing*, held on the 16th February 1918, 
at the Council Chamber of Govern- 
ment House, Patna. 


His Honour Sir Edward Gait, K.c.s.i., c.i.F.., President, 


in 


the Chair. 


1. The Annual Report of the Council, printed copies of which 


\vei*e distributed among members, was taken as read. 


2 . 


His Honour the 


Pi'esident said that owina: to 



of 


work, which has been exceptionally heavy of late, he has been 
unable himself to prepare the usual review of the activities of 
the Society during the year. The Hon'’ble Mr. Walsh, the Vice- 
President, however, had kindly undertaken the task, and His 
Honour now called on him to deliver the annual address. This 
the Hon^ble Mr. M^alsh proceeded to do. 

3. His Honour then called upon Mahaniahopadhyaya Pandit 




Hara Prasad Shastri to read his paper, and 
dhyaya read a paper on Sanskrit Gazetteers of Vidyilpati, 
Jagmohan Pandit, and Ranakavi of Sikharbhum. 

After the Mahamahopadhyaya had read the paper His Honour 
thanked him on behalf of the meeiiua:. II is Iloao^ 




ur 





ever since the Bihar and Orissa Research Society was founded 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri had helped in many ways 
advice and numerous papers. He has supervised the work of the 
Pandit who is engaged in cataloguing manuscripts in the Puri 
district, and he has promised to give similar assistance v. hen the 
work of cataloguing manuscripts in Tirhut is taken up. The 
paper tvhich the Pandit had just read was very interesting and 
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instructive, and it brought to light an entij-ely new formlof 
Sanskrit literary activity. 

The Vice-President stated that under Rule 1 8, the President, 
Council, and Office-bearers elected at the meeting held on 20th 
January 191 5, shall hold office for three years, namely, up to 
December 1917. As that term has now expired the President, 
Council and O ffice-bearers have now to be elected for the current 
year under Rules 19 to 26. 

The Vice-President said that, as he had already mentioned in 
the annual address, Babu S, C. Roy does not wish to be re-elected 
as General Secretary; as he finds that he needs more time to 
devote to his Antiquarian and Ethnological researches, which also 
require his absence from Patna. Mr. S. Siuha also does not 
wish to stand for re-election as Honorarj' Treasurer, though he 
is willing to serve on the Council. 

The Council proposes the following list of Office-bearers and 
Council ; 


President. 

H is Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Vice-President. 

The Hon^ble Mr.E. H.C. Walsh, "c.s.i., i.c.s, 

General Secretary. 


K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., ai.a. 


Joint Secretary. 

R, W. F. Shaw", Esq,, m.a. 

Treasurer. 

Professor Jogindra Nath Samaddar, b.a 


Departmental Secretaries. 

4 

Secretaries for History Section — K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., ii.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a. 

Secretary for Archteology and Numismatics— The Hon’ble 
Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i,, i.c.s. 
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Secretary for Anthropology and Folk-lore — Baku S. C. ilovj 


M.A., B.L. 

Secretaries for Philology — MahSmahopadhyaya Pandit Ilara 
Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.T.E-, and Xawab Shams-ul-'Ulama 
Saiyid Imdad Imam. 


Members of Section Sub-Comhittees, Other than the 

DEFAaTMENTAL SECRETARIES. 

History. — Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, M.A., p.r.s. 

P. Kennedy^ Esq., M.A., B.L. 

S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Archj:ology— Dr. D, B. Spooner, b.a., ph.u. 

Principal V. H. Jackson, m.a. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., BarrIster-at-L.a\v. 
Anthropology,— Ilis Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., i.c.s. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pan dit Hara Prasad 
Sbastri, m.a., c.i.e. 

Philology. — Hon’ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.c.s, 

adhyaya Dr, Ganga Nath Jha, 

M.A., n. Litt. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ilara Prasad 

Sbastri, M.A., C.I.E. 



Other Members op Council besides the President, the 

General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

The Hon^ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. E. A, W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Nawab Shams-ul-^Ulama Saiyid Imdad Imam. 

The HoiPble Justice Sir Ali Imam, k. c.s.i. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit H. P. Sbastri, M.A , c.i.e, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, m.a., d. Litt, 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A, 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, b.a., ph.D. 

The Hon^’ble Mr. J. G. Jennings, i.c.s. 

Babu S. C, Roy, m.a., b.l, 
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S. Sinlia, Esq., Banister-at-Law, 

P. Kennedy, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Professor Jadu ISTatt Sarkar, M.A., r-ii.S. 

Tke above were unanimously elected. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by the 
Hon^ble Mr. Oldham and carried unanimously that Rule 34 be 
amended by substituting the word February for December ” 
for the date of the Annual Meeting. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by 
Hon’ble Mr. Jackson and carried unanimously that the figure 
“ 7 ” be omitted from the words “ 7 Vice-Patrons in Rule 4. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by the 
HoAble Mr. Oldham and earned unanimously that Sir Dawson 
Miller be elected a Vice-Patron in place of Sir Edward Chamier 
who has permanently left India. 

It was proposed by the Vice-President and seconded by Pro- 
fessor Samaddar and carried unanimously that Raja Kamalesh- 
wari Prasad Singh be elected a Vice-Patron. 



Annual Report of the Council for the 

year 1917. 


The year under review has been, one of steady progress for the 
Society. There has been an addition of twenty-eight new mem- 
bers during the year, but we have lost three members by death 
and five by resignation. 

The coins and other objects of archsBologiealj ethnological 
and historical interest collected by the Society have been 
formally made over to the Provincial IMuseunij which was 
constituted during the ^■ea^. The office of the Society has 

O «/ " 

been transferred from Ptanchi to Patna, where Government 
have kindly placed at the Society’s dispsai a few rooms 
adjoining the Museum rooms in one of the Annexes to the High 
Court buildings. 

Membership. 

The total number of ordinary members is now 331. In addi- 
tion to these we have eight Honorary members and seven Life- 
members. 

PUBLICATIOXS. 


During the year four issues of the Journal have been pub- 
lished ; and the reappears to he an increasing demand for the Jour- 
nal in learned bodies. Principal J ackson is making progress iu 
editing and preparing for the Press the first volume of Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton's Journal which deals with the modern districts 


of Patna and Gaya, and has now obtained from the India Office 
a complete coi^y of the Journal of Shahahad. This publication 
will be of verv great interest. A Pandit has been employed to 
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are also being taken to appoint another Pandit for similar work 
in the Bihar districts. MahamahopMhyaya Pandit Kara 
Prasad Shastrl has very kindly ofered to give necessary directions 
to the Pandits- 

Meetings. 


During the year there were six meetings of the Council for 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society. 

The Council regret they have not been able to arrange for 
any ordinary meeting for the reading of papers during the' year, 
but hope to be able to do so during the current year. 

Libkahy. 


Government have generously provided the Society with a 
library of about one thousand volumes of select books and journals, 

and a reading room has been fitted up for the use of members. 
Mr. S. Sinha will, it is expected, shortly make over to the 
Society the books in his library, on the subjects dealt with by the 
Society, that he promised to present. 

Finances. 

From the abstract statement of account appended to this rejx)rh 
it will be seen that the financial condition of the Society Is sound. 
It is to be regretted, however, that a sum of as much as Rs. 4,265 
is still due from members on account of subscriptions. 

The cost of publication of the Society's Joru-nal has been 
Rs. 3,589-12-9 as compared with Rs. 2,526-9-6 last year, an 
increase of Rs. 1,063-3-3. The chief reason for this Is the larger 
number of plates that have been published and to the fact that all 
the plates of copper-plate grants found in the Tributary States 
of Orissa in the Journals for March, June and September 1916, 
were presented by the Raja of Sonepur. Of the 22 plates of 
such grants which appeared In the Journal for December 1916, 
which is included in the expenditure of the year under rejiort, 
5 were presented by the Raja of Sonepur, but the other 17 
plates were paid for by the Society. 
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pendit 


The extra cost of paper and materials has also added to the 

cost of pnhlication as compared with the previous year. 

An additional item of expenditure, Rs. 538-11-0, has also 
been required for furniture for the Society's office and Library 

which has now been located at Patna, j 
under this head will be required during the current year for 
book-cases and other equipment for the Library. 

The Council hope that others of the large body of enlightened 
zamindars, bankers, and professional men in this Province will 
emulate the generous example of Raja 



helped 


b 



m 


191G. 
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Abstract of Account for 1917 {Januarij to December'). 


* Income. 


Expenditdee. 


(1) Goyernment graufc for 
Anthropological Ee- 






(2) Government grant for 

tionmal. ••• .i* 


(3) Government grant for 
search of Sanskrit 
Manuscript 


(4) Subscription 
members 


from 


♦ # 4 


(5) Proceeds of cash sale 
of Journal 


(3) Donation 


« « « 


(7) Proceeds of sale of 
furniture of the 
Eauchi Office 


(8) Eeoeipt from the 
Patna Museum of 
money spent in 1916 
and 1917 for collec- 
tion and freight of 
certain articles for 
the Museum 


Total 




Balance in hand from 
last year ... 


Es. a. p- 


3,350 


2,000 


800 


1,666 10 6 


96 12 
50 0 


19 


Es, a. p. 


(1) Anthropological Secre- 

tary’s Allowance for 
December 1916 and 
for the year 1917 

(2) Office Expenditure ... 

(3) Pay of Treasurer’s As- 

sistant up to July 
1917 


3,500 


754 12 


120 


(4) Cost cf printing and 

despatching Journal ... 3,589 12 9 


(5) Purniture ... 


% % % 


0 I 


(6) Money advanced to the 

Patna Museum for 
freight of 2 cannons 
from Bhagalpur and 
some stone images 
from Manbhnm 

(7) Travelling Allowance 

of Mahamah opa- 
dhyaya Pandit H. P. 
Shastri, c.i.b., from 
Calcutta to Puri and 
back 


(8) 


Initial expenses for 
editing Buchanan 
Hamilton’s Journal ... 
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8,086 13 


(9) Charges for advertise- 

ment for clerk 

(10) Bank’s commission, 
price of cheque books 
and other expenses 
incurred by Bank 


7,293 


Geand Total 


... 15,379 15 


538 11 


61 11 


42 


52 14 


36 


11 


Total ... 8,707 
Balance ... 6,672 


Geand Total ... 15,379 15 


S. SlNHA, 

Honorary Treasurer, Bihar and Orissa 

Research Society. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Council of 


the 


Bihar 


and 


Orissa 


Research 


Society, held at the Society’s Rooms 
on Thursday, the 24:th January 1918, 
at 4-30 p.m. 


Present 

1. The Hon^ble Mr. E. PI. C, WaUb, c.s.t.. i.c.s., Vice- 

President, in the Chair. 

2. The HoB‘’ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., j.c.s, 

^ / 

3. Y. H. Jackson, Esq., m.a. 

4. S. Sinha, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Treasurer. 

5. K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

0. Babu S. C. Roy, M.A., B.L., Secretary. 

7. Babii J. N. Samaddar, b.a., Joint-Secretary. 

1. The Proceedings of the last meeting were read aiul 



2. The following members were elected as ordinarv 


mem- 


bers ; 



ilandal 


pur via Madhipura. 

(*2) Babu Surya Prosad Mahajan, Sri Mannu LaPs Li- 

brarv, Gava. 

^ ft 

(3) Professor Hern Chandra Rai Chaudhuri B. X. 


College, 



a. 



Professor Jotindranath Sikdar, B. N. College, Patna. 


(5) Professor Subimal Chandra Sirkar, 



College, 


Patna. 


(6) 



ssor Krishna BihaiP Gupta, T. X. Jubilee College, 


(?) 



BLaga 


ii 






Proiead^ Dtputv 


3lai>i:2iratC\ Ga%'a 

if a» 
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(8) Mr. W. Rahmanj Demonstrator, Patna College, Patna. 

(9) The Hon'ble Justice Sir Ali Imam, k.c.s.i., Patna. 

(10) J. G. Alexander, Esq., a.m i.c.e., a.m.i.. Assistant 

Sanitary Engineer, New Capital. 

3. The annual report for 1917 was considered and passed. 

4. The notice of the General Meeting was approved. 

5. The Secretary noted that the amount so far spent on the 
publication of Buchanan Hamilton's Journal is Rs. 4)74-8-6. 
Government has made a grant of Es. 250 as an instalment 
towards the expenditure. 

Resolved, that Government be asked for a further grant to 
cover the current expenditure. 

6. Mr. Jayaswal called attention to Rule 24 which requires 
the papers submitted for the Journal to be submitted to the 


Sectional Committee for consideration. 

The Secretary stated the circumstances under which this 
rule has not hitherto been followed. 

The Council resolved that the rule should be followed as far 
as practicable, in future. 

7, Princ'pal Jackson called attention to the fact that the 
late Dr. Burgesses library is for sale by Messrs. Hefler, 

Resolved, that the Chairman be authorized to order books up 
to the value of Rs. 1,000. 

8. Resolved, that rule 14 be not enforced in the case of 


members who are absent on War service. But that the copies of 
the Journal be not sent to them if their present address is not 


known. 



IV.— Minutes of a Meeting of the Council 

of the Bihar and Orissa Kesearch 
Society, held at the Council Chamber, 
Government House, on Saturday, 
the 16th Februai’y 1918. 


Present : 


( 





(]j The Hou^ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.S.i , i.c.f',, 

Vice-Presicleut, in the Chatr. 

The Hoa’ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.i., i.c.s, 

Mahaniahopadhyaya Pandit H. P. Shestri, m.a,, c.i.e, 

{ 1) V. H. Jackson, Esq., m.-V. 

(5) S. Sinha, Esq., Barrlster-at-Law. 

(6) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

(7) Profe.asor Jadu Nath Sarkar, m.a., r.ri.s. 

(S) Professor J. Samaddar, b.a. 



9) Babu S. C. Roy, m.a., b.l. 

J . The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 


firmed . 



Council resolved that they shculd propose to the 

General Meeting that Raja Karaaloshwari Prasad Singh should 
be elected a Vi-ce-Patron. 

3. Read a Note from His Honour the President regardincr 

the appointment of a Pandit to catalogue Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bihar districts. 

J d it \ islmu Lai Jha Shastri, who has Ijcen 

selected by the Maharaja Bahadur of Darblian^'-a. I 


^e appo 



from the let .uarch on a salary of Rs, 75 per month and travel- 
ling alloTvance at Government rate. 
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4, The following ordinary members were elected : — 

{]) Tarini Charan Bath, Esq., b.a., District Munsif, Aska, 

District Ganjam. 

(2) Pandit Mrutyunjaya Rath, Banibhusan Kavyatirth, 

R. C. School, Cuttack. 

(-3) Babu Deraki Prasad, b.a.. University Student, Patna 

College. 

Pandit Syamaji Sarma, Head Pandit, Patna City 
School. 

(5) Babu 'Madhusudan Das, b.a., Oriya Translator to the 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, Cuttack. 

(6) R. Shaw, Esq., Registrar, Patna University. 

(7) P. R. Das, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Patna High Court. 



NOTICE. 


Copies of the article on the Hathi gumpha Inscription o£ 
Kharavela, by Mr. K. P. Jajaswal, are available at the Society’s 
Office. Price, Rs. 2 per copy. 


B. & 0. G. P. (M. & P.)No. 1:-.764-20-54918— 1. W. G. 
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Sites in Rajgir Associated with 
Buddha and His Disciples. 


By D. N. Sen, M.A. 

Evehy Lillj dale, ravine or torrent wliieli eoustitutcs the 


environniont of llfijagriha lias its sacred associatiojis and is 
ivdoknt of nieinorifS Avliicli are so dear to tin.* dicvour. HiidtiLisi. 

sacred spot had a laudniark raised bv ])ioas Iiands t\.> coui- 



jne 





4 


mic Cjiisodc in tlie life of the ^faster 


fP! 


fiiese have 


1 


low either disa|)peaved allogeUicr, or are bnri('-i under the tanli. 


or form sliaja-dess Jiiounds, not easy to identify, and tir 
leyonds wiiich 


tliO iilass of 



II V c gro ^yn 


round them, like tile liixurl.oii 

impical Vegetation wlncli now covers the sites, ui.i le u 
TiiOiC dliileulr to cxphsrc tiieui successfully. EiKklLa epokc thus 


to 



1, not long before tVie parinilbltta : 


"■ Delightful, O Ananda is liajagaha. Deligldlul is GijjlKihii!.! 




inountain. 


Delishtful is Go(atna-Ni 


Ciiorapaprda. Delightful is Sattapamia 



1 . ,'9 H 

f ’ ij ?■ i ■! t ; M i 

V,. A. 4. K<JL V » L 


i 


rv 11 io Mud- 


I [ 


A\dl)]iara. 



IS 





ip Sappasondi 



1 1 '1 ' 'y • * 

1}V I lie L-iUe i .1^:5 


i r i 

* . i i J. 5 t S U. i 


/'alia. 



SITES IN EAJGIfi. 




is Tapoclarama. Deliglitful is Kalandaka Nivapa in VeluTana. 
Delig'hifnl is Jivakambavana. Delightful is the deer forest in 
.^laddakuehehhi. * 


Those were the closing days of the Mastery’s long ministry. 
He knew that the time was at hand when he must bid adieu 
to this world. His thoughts turned fondly to the various spots 
in Rajagaha which were so dear to his memory. 

In another connection, the same names, as are given in the 
extract quoted above, occur : 

t “ Oh, friend Dabba, arrange our residence in Gijjhakuta, 
our residence in Chora-pipata, ours at the black rock by the side 
of Isigili, ours in the Sattapanna Guha by the side of Vebhara, 
ouis iu the Sappasondika Pabbhara in Sitavana, ours in the 
ravine of the Goinati, ours in the ravine of the Taped a, % ours in 
the mango grove of Jivaka, ours in the deer forest in Madda- 
kuchchhi. Pandava mountain, Pippala Guha, Sumagadha 
Pokkhaiani, Sappinika river, Paribbajakarama, Latthivana are 

some of the other places associated with Tathagata and his 
immediate disciples. 

Giribbaja^ the hill-girt city of Jarasandha, is often described 
in Pali literature as Magadhanam Giribbaja, i.e., the Giribbajaof 
the people of Magadha, which suggests that there was another 
Giribbaja in a diSerent part of India. We find in the Ramayana 
t hat the other Girivraja was the capital of the Kekayas, and lay 
to the west of the river Yipasa : 

§ “ Then when their course so swift and Icng, 

Had worn their steeds though fleet and strong, 


To Girivraja^ s splendid town, 

They came by night, and lighted down. 


)}i 


* JIa].ap:u’inibbiliia Sutta, page 86 (Burmese Edition). 

■f Vinnya, Vol. Ill, pages 159-160 (Oldenbarg’s Edition). 

% Tapoda — Sanskrit Taptoda, tbc stream into which the water from the hot 
springs flowed. — K.P. J. 

§ Gri^fch’s Bainayana, Canto, LXVII. 

^ Messengers were sent post-haste to the capital of the Kekayas to bring- 


Bhxrata after the death of Dalaratha and the 


passage quoted above describes theii* 
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Ifc is mentioned in tlie commentary on Samanilapliala Sutta 
that Eajagaha had thirtrj-Uvo large gates and sixty-four small 
ones* “ E/fijagaha kira dvattimsa mahadvarani ehatusatthi Idmdda 
dvaraiii Eoth in the Eamayanaand the Mahsbhiirala Girivraja 
is described as a flourishing city, with smiling fields and beautiful 
houses, free from disease, and surrounded by well- wooded 
mountains. In the Mahavastu Avadfxna, Rajagaha is described as 

a rich and delightfully wooded city t (Ramyakananavane 
susamriddlie Magadhassa Magadliadhipasya puvavare). Yuan 
Chwang found Kanaka trees with fragrant, bright golden 
blossoms on all the paths and in the woods, which imparted to 
the forests a golden hue in late spring. Hardly a tree can now 
be seen either on the hills or in the valley in wliicli the old town 

a/ 

was situated, due, no doubt, to the ruthless deforestation which 
has been going on for centuries. A thick growth of tangled, 
low brushwood is the only thing to be seen all oyer the yalley 
and on the slopes of the mountains which surround and guard 


it. The Ramayana mentions the name of a river wdiich 
like a garland in the midst of the five great mountains : 

Sum^adha nadi ramya Magadhan visruta yayau 
Panchanaip. sailamukhvanaipmadhye maleva sobhate. 




lay 


39 


It is very curious that wc find a mention, in the Sanyutta 


Nikaya, of a lake of the same name, viz., Sutnagadha Pok- 
kharani which was situated outside the walls of Rajagaha : 


“ Bhutapubbam Bhikkhave amiataro puriso Rajagaha nikkha- 
mitva lokachintam chintessamiti yena Sumagadha Pokkharani 
tena upasankami. Upasaiikamitva Sumagadhaya Pokkharaniya 
tire nisidi.^^ It may be thus rendered into English : “ Oh 
Bhikkhus, in the ol I clays, a person came out of Rajagaha 
and went to the place whore the Suinagadha lake wus, in order 



and after having 



to 



T 3 } 



e IS 


to think about the 

place sat down on the Vjarik of the lake Sumagadha. 
ample evidence of the existence of an artificial lake in those days 

* Samannaphala Sufcta Atfchakatlia (Biinnese Eslitkin), p ige 3 . 
f Maliilvastu Avadana, Vol. I, page 70 (Paris Eilitlon) 


J Valmiki Ramayana Balakanda, 1st stanza, lino 32. 





SLTKS IN HAJOin. 
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Liono 


on the site now known as Akhara. The ebaracter!st!c alluvurl 
deposit w'hieh covers this area is a sure proof of its having boon a 
lake formed by immense bunds which still exist. A river has 
now cut a for itself thvougli the bunds and traverses the 
wiiole of the western side of the old city. This perhaps was oiieo 
hiiown as Suinagadha river and the lake was made by damming 
it up. 

In the walled cities in ancient India, there used to bo four 
parts, viz., the inner parts of the Kluge’s palace, the outer parts of 
the King’s palace, the inner parts of the city and (he outer parts 
of tlio cit.y. Ill llajovada Jiitaka, we are told that Bodhistva 
thouglit of finding out his own defects and in order to do this, 
he tried first to ascertain if there was among those who resided 
inside the palace, any person who spoke ill of him. Finding 

inside the palace, he tried the outer parts, then the inner 
parts of the city, and after that the outer parts of the city. 
* “ Autovalanjakanamantare kanchi agunavadim adisva atlano 
gunakathani eva sntva, 'Etc mayham bhaycnapi agnnam avatvfi 
gutiaip. eva vadeyyun’ti vahivalanjako pariganhanti tatrapi 
ausiva antonagrau parigauhi, bahinagaro chatnsn dvfiresu 
dvaragamake parigauhi.” It is more than probable that llaja- 
galia had all these four parts. It is said of Bimbisara that 
I'.e had once to stay for some time in the outer city as the 
gates of the inner city had been closed at evening. In other 
pissagos, there is mention of fields t and pastures in the outer 
citv. This makes it almost certain that when tbe Chinese 

M 

kavcllers speak of the " palace city they mean the palace and 
its environments. 

It is clear from the accounts of Eajagaha which have come 
dovv'ii to ns through Pali literature, that the King’s palace 
■was built of wood, although stone houses, e.g,, the house of Sotthl 
Jyotika, were not unknown. The following passage occurs in the 
commentary on the Dhaminapadaj ; “ alio andhabalo mama 


^Jatukn,Yol. II, page 2 (Fausboi). 
f Vimauavattbu, page 30S, liiivmeso Edition. 

t Commentary on Dkiinmapada, Vol. IV, page 21C IMli Text frocicCv 
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pita ; giiliapTi ika uama satlaratanannyo pnsade vasati ; eso raja 
hiitvii (lai’iiraajo gelio vasatiti.’'’ It moans : AlaSj my fafchei 


(Bimbisara) is as 


foolish as a eliikl : a householder lives in a 



in 


house constructed of seven precious stones, this person, althougdi 
a king, lives in a house built of wood It is said that Jyoti- 
ka’s liousG was seven stories high. Probably many of the houses in 
Itfsjagaha Avera made of perishable materials. There were many 
large buildings there, and eighteen big monasteries 
Itajagaha during Tathagata^s lifetime. 

Mr. Jackson-’s Notes on Old Eajgriha a valuable coutri 
butiou on the subject, makes it clear that, in the southern part 
of the town, there are important rains. It is on a higher level 
and broader in extent than the north side, is well jiroteelcd by 


high walls, and contains remnants of a strong fort 


with stone 


walls apparently of 



antiquity. 



J ackson 



■s 



about this fort ; ^ 'Mt appears to bo of gieat antupiity, and 

as it lies in the very limited portion of Old Eajgriha, 
which Griddhrakula Hill is visible, it may be of interest in 
connection with the tradition t’lat when King Bimbisara was 

s 

shut in prison by his son Ajatasatru ho was able to see Buddha on 
that hill/'’ In the commentary on the Samanhaphala Sutta, we 
are told, f “ So pitaram. tapauagehe pakkhipaposi (He caused 
his father to be thrown into the heating room). “ Tapana gche 
is explained Rs dhumagharara or • smoke-room (lire-room) 
made for doing some work It is said that Ajat asatru allowal 
only his mother to enter into the room in which Bimbisara was 
confined. The heroic story of the queen who tried and succeeded 
in keeping the King alive a long time by bringing him foe 
^urror.’titiouslv is well known and need not be repeated here. This 

»- i %! 

makes it almost certain that the alleged room of eoiifinement 
supposed to be withqi the palace precincts and that the V 
Peak v.xis visible from there. This chain of evidence inevitably leads 

to the conclusion that the high ground round the stone 






•was 


the 



e 


precinct or palace city 


3} 


of the Chinese travellers. 


^ Notes on Old Ilajgriha, pngo 

t Samaiiuaplnla Biiraioso Edition, png- 110 
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The onlj (liffieiiUy in this identifioation is the distance of the 

city from Giiddhrakuta as recorded by them. But; as 
speak of the Gljjhakuta mountain, and not particularly the 
peak, this difficulty is not insurmountable. Yuan Chwang 
locates some buildings of importance in the southern part of 
the citv and stvites that not far from these buildings was the 
site of the village where the wealthy Setthi Jyotika had his 


stone mansion. 


Ther 


; are other reasons for considering the 
south-eastern part of the city as the most important locality in 
it. Bigandet in his Legend of the Burmese Buddha'''’^ says 



Tatliagata on his first visit to the city crossed a river and 
entered it by the e isteru gate t and went through the first row 
of houses receiving alms from pious hands. ■ The King looking 
from his apartments over the city saw him passing along the 
road and was much struck by his appearance and sent messengers 
who traced him to Pandava rnouatain (Batnagiri) where he was 
taking his meal. It seems that he came through the Giriyak 
valley and entered the city by the east gate which was nearest to 
the most important part of it and contained the King^s palace. 
There was at least one good reason for avoiding the northern 
approach of the cityj as^ in the immediate vicinity of it, lay the 
Silavana where the people of Rajagaha used to deposit their 
dead. The most freepaented entrances leading into the city 
appear to have been the eastern and the southern gates. It is 
also significant that llatnagiri, which is adjacent to the gates, is 
called Pauejava Mountain in the Buddhist scriptures of both the 


schools. 



must have been 


a tradition connecting this 


mountain with the Paudavas Vklio came to Bajagriha disguised as 
Siiataka Brahmans and challenged Jarasandha to a single com- 
bat. 

In the commentary on the Samahhaphala Sutta, we are told 
that, Jivaka, finding that it was difficult to attend upon Tatha- 
gata twice or thrice daily on account of the great distance of 





* Pages C2 to G4. 

t Mr. Jackson rneritlons in Lis “Neks on Old Rajgriba (page 268) that 
the foundations for the columns which suppoited a bridge at the cast gate still 
exist, I have seen these myself. 
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Veluvaiia and Gijjhakufca, made a Vihara for the Master in his 

ii, divasassa dvatikkhattum Bnddliu- 


V . 



own mango parN : 
patthanam gantabbam. Idancha Gijjhakutani Veluvanaip atidure. 
May bam pana ambavanam. nyyanam asannataram. \annuna- 
baip. ettlia Bhagavato Vibaram kareyanti/^ (I have to go twice 
or thrice daily for attending upon Buddha. This Gijjhakuta 

mango grove is 
nearer. Why should I not get a A^iliara made here for the 
Lord ? ) Jivaka was the court physician at Bajagaha. In Chlva- 
rakkhandaka of Vinaya Pitakaj King Bimbisara is represented 
as appointing Jivaka 


and Yeluvana are at a great distance. 




court physician 


his duties being 


to attend upon the king, the ladies of the palace and the 

headed by Buddha : “ Tena hi bhane 



Brothei'hood of 

JiVaka mam upatthahi, itthagaram, Buddhapamukhancha Sam- 
ghanti ■’' (Then he said, Jivaka, attend upon me, the ladies'’ 
appartmentSj and Buddha and his monks •’h) Jivaka -used to 
live at the time in the house of Prince Abhaya, which must have 
been close to the royal residence. Yeluvana and 
were at a great distance from the palace. Consequently, he 
thought of building a Yihara for Buddha in his mango grove 
which was at a shorter distance. Here is additional evidence for 
placing the king’s palace about the spot indicated above. 



After this general survey of the old Citv and 

C? V ^ 


its environ- 


ments, I propose to take up the places of special interest which 
are associated with Tathagata and his disciples. 

Pandava Mountain. — In Buddhaghosha’s Commeniarv on 
the Dhammapada, the following passage loceurs:^ Mahaldiinik- 
khamanam nikkhamitva, Anomanaditire pabbajitva, anukkamen 
Rajagaharn gantva, tattha pindaya ehartiva Paqclavapabhatapab- 
bhare nisinno Magadharahho rajjeua niinantiyamano tan patikkhi- 
pitva, etc. ■’^ Here we are told that after having come out from 
his father’s palace and taken to the life of a wandering ascetic on 
the bank of the river Anoma, Siddhartha arrived, in due cou 


i. w *. ' • 



ani haying received aims in the city returned to 

of 


the Pandava mountain where he was visited bv the Kin2: 


^ Commeutrirv on DlKiiiiiuapada, Volume II, pige^ S5-S6 (Pali Suolcty) 
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The Commentray goes on to say that Bitn- 
hisara invited him to share his possessions with him^ but 
could HOC induce the young- prince to accept his proposal. 
Siddliarihaj however^ promised to see Bimbisara again after 
nttriining Buddhahood. I have already referred above to 
r>igandet/s “ Legends of Burmese Buddha in which it is 
stated that Buddha entered the city by the east gate and returned 

Thi^ 


again by the same 


gate to the Pandava Mountain. 






mountain is known at present as liatnat/iri. 

_ 4 * 

Latthivana. — The three Kassapas, Uruvolakassapaj Gaya- 
kassapa and Nadikliassapa, with all the ascetics 
liair in their traiuj had accepted Buddha^s disciplesliip, 
and after delivering the famous sermon at Gayasisa, known as 
“■ Adittapariyayaj Tathagata staided for Rayagaha to keep the 
promise he had made to Bimhisara. With an enormous following 
ho begged his way from village to village till ho came to the im- 
mediate neighbomdiood of Rajagaha and stopped in a palm 
grove in Latthivana, which still bears the same name, “ Jet- 
Ilian (Skt: yasbti-vana).^ In the Sariputta Moggalacakatlia, 
Mahfdibandaka, Vinaya Pitaka, ■the following passage occurs : 

Atha kho BI;agav;i Gayasisc Yathavirautaip viharitva yena 
Rajagaharji tena charikam pakkami luahata Bhikhusanghena 
addhim Bhikhu sahassam sabbeheva purana jatilehi. Atha kho 
Bhagava annpubbenacharikarp. eharamano yena Rajagaham tacla- 
vasari. Tatra Sudani Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Latthivane 
Siippatilthe Chetiyo This means : — “ After having resided 
at Gavasisa as loa'i’ as it ideased him, he went on his round of 

« O X ^ 

begging towards Rajagaha, accompanied by a large number of 

He 


s 


Bhikhus, — a thousand Bhikhus, viz., all the old Jatilas 

* 

arrived, in dne course, at Rajagaha, and dwelt there at Suppa- 
tiiiha Chetiya (a ho-tree), in Latthivana. When Bimhisara 
came to know of his arrival, he had it proclaimed everywhere 
in the town that the citizens were to go out in a procession to 
receive Buddha. Orders were also issued for decorating the 

Followed Ijv an immense crowd of people and a well 



v. 




I ( 


Yashii^va^tia ’ is tie Sanskrit form of tlie Pali ‘Uattlii-vana.^ 


) 


4 
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appointed retinue, amid the sound of drums and bugles, Bimbisara 
went out of the city to meet Buddha. 


After going as much of 
the way as was pmcf cable for chariots, he went on foot and pre- 
senting himself before Buddha, saluted him, and sat down on 
one side. Then followed one of Buddha^s rousing sermons, at 
the end of wliich Bimbisara invited him to talce his meal, next 
day, at the palace. Th's was the first public recognition o.F 
Buddlia. His entry into the city, was a triumphal procession. 

The 

the reception of Buddha by Bimbhisilra at the 

Bho bhane amatva, Bhagavato Budhhasra 



lavastu has given a vivid and full description of 



or 


the citizens 


pra 



lia jagrihanr alank a r a p e h i, 



gamanaip. gamishyaini, 
bhadrani cha yanani yojapohi, sarbehi eha 
Bralunanagu-ihapatikohi, savvehi cha silpayatanehi, savvehi ch i 
svenihi, hnaya saha Bhagavato Bmldhasya pratyudgarnanani 


gantabyauii. {'• 0 Minister, I shall go out for receiving the 
Lord Buddha. Decorate llajagriha, and get ready docent 

chariots. All the Brahmans and householders of Rajagriba, 

* 

artists and guilds arc to go with me to receive Lord Buddba.'’) 
Again Atha khalu raja Srenyo Bimbisara bhadrani yanani 
abhiruhitva Magadhakehi Brfdiamana-grhapatikehl sardliam 
dvadasehi nayutehl samparlbrito mahata rajaridbiya janaka- 
yasya hakkarabikkara'bheri-claraaru-pataha-sankhasamnlnadena 
Raiagrhato 

i) o • 


nagarato 


nir 



yena antagirlsmi Yash- 
thivanamudyauam tena prayasi. Atha khalu raja Srenyo 


yena Bhagvan 


Bimbisara, yanato pratyrxmhya padasa yeva 
stenopasamkaraitva Bhagivataspadan sirasa vanditva ekante 


uishidet. 




This raeaas : 


“ Then Raia S'reniyo 


s am 


Bimbisara-’ 
1 house- 


entirely surrounded by twelve-ninety Brrdnnan 
holders of Mag adha, drove out of Raja gaha mounted on noble 
chariots and with all the pomp and circumstance of a great royal 
pro'^ression, in the midst of a tumultous uproar made by the 
great crowd and the collective sound of Iheris, mridahgas, damarus, 
patahas, and sahkJms and made for Yasthivana, which lay in the 

interior of the mountains. Then Raja Bimbisara, after taviivg 




Haliavasta, Yolime 111, p-oges -141-4.4.3 (new Paris Edition). 
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gone as far as the ground \vas practicable for chariots^ dismounted 
from his chariot^ proceeded on foot to the place where the Lord 
was^ touched the Lord'’s feet with his head and sat down on one 
side. 

The sermon delivered by Buddha on this occasion aroused 


great enthusiasm. 


The King, among others, being forthwith 


converted, took refuge in Buddha, Sangha, and Dharma, and 
invited the Master to breakfast at the palace. The invitation 
was accepted in silence, and the next day he entered Bajagaha 
with one thousand monks. The devout imagination of Buddha's 
fohowers has clothed the progress through the city in a beauti- 
ful legend, which is related in the Sariputta Moggilauakatha, 
Mahakhandaka of the Vinayapitaka ; “ 


Atha kho Bhagava 


pubbanhasamayam nivasetva pattachivarapa adaya Rajagahaip pa- 
visi mahata Bhikkbusamgbena saddhinpi, Bhikkhusahassena, sab - 
beheva purana- jatilehi. Tena kho pana samayena Sakko Devana- 
mindo manavaka-vannam abhinimmi-nitva, Buddhapamukhassa 
Bhikkliusamghassa purato purato gacchati imagathayo gayamano.' 


This means ''The Lord put on his robes and took his bowl in 
the forenoon and entered Bajagaha with a large concregation 
of Bhukkhus, — a thousand Bhikkhus including all those who 
had been formerly ascetics with matted hair. At that time 
Sakka, the Lord of the Devas, taking the form of a boy preced- 
ed the monks with Buddha at their head, and saner this sono’. 

The citizens wmre profoundly impressed by the prepos- 

of the child and were asking one another as 


etc. 


sessing apjiearance 


to whom the child belonged, when Sakka sang another gatha, 
disclosing to them his identity and saying that he was a servitor 
of Sugata (Buddha) ! 

Kalandaka-Nivapa in Veluvana. — This was the first fixed 

place of residence for Buddha and his disciples. At the end of 
the meal in the King's palace, to which reference has been made 
above, Bimbisara made over Veluvana to Buddha with a solemn 
ceremony : ^ " Atba kho Baja Magadho Senio Bimbisara sovan- 
namayani bhinkai'am gahetva Bhagavato onojesi, etaham bhanfce 


‘ Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. I, page 39 (Cldenborg). 
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Velnvanam ujvanam Biultlliapamukhassa Bhikkhusainghassa 

Patiggahesi Bhagava aramarn. This means: 

And then Seniyo Bimbisava^ King of the people of Magadha, 
took a golden water jug and addressed Buddha thusj Reverend 
sir, I offer the Veluvana garden to the brotherhood of monks 
with Buddha at their head.’’^ The Lord accepted the garden/'^ 

Kalandalca-JS'ivdpa means the place where squirrels used to 
come for their food. Kalandaka means squirrel and Hirupa, grains 
or cereals used fer food. Yeluvana was one of the most 
favourite places of residence of Buddha. A veiy large number of 
sermons were delivered there and many rules of Vinaya were 

laid down in Veluvana V^ihara. Kings, princes, ministers, 
weaUhy merchants and ordinarv householders were received 
hero in audience by B'.iddha, and streams of men and women 
with offerings of garlands came to the Yihara in the evening 
to listen to the religious discourses of Buddha and his famous 
disciples. It is clear from the Pali records that V^eluvana Yiha- 
ra was at a short distance from the north gate of the city and 
this is corroborated by Fa HiaAs statement that ii was only 
three hundred paces from the north gate of Rajagriha, 

Tapodarama. — In the Sanyutta Nikaya, we have the follow- 
ing ; — 

“ Ekam samayam Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Tapodarame. 
Atha kho 113^811111 Samiddhi rattiya pachcliusasamajmm pachchutt- 
hi!3"a 3nna Tupoda-tena upasankanii, gatranaip parisinchitum.'’'’ It 


means 




Once upon a time, the Lord was residing in Tapoda- 
rama at Rajagaha. It so happened that the reverend Samiddhi 
went at dawn to the place where Tapoda was, for the purpose of 

This araina or garden was on the river Tapoda and 
hence it wms named Tapodiirania. Tapoda was veiy near Velu- 
vana as the following incident indicates : Tena Samayena Bud- 





dha Bhagava Rajagahe viharati V’eluvane Kalandaka=Nivape. 
Tena kho pana sa mayena Raja Magadho Seniyo Bimbisaio sTsam 
nhayissamiti, Tapodam gantva, yava ayya nhayantiti ekamantam 
patinamesi. Bhlkkhu vava samandhkaia nhavimsu. Atha kho 

X ^ Xf 


^ Vinaya, Vol, IV, pages 16-17 (OlJenbera). 
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llaja ?\Iag-adho Seniyo Elmlnsara viki'ile sTsam nhayitva iiagava- 
dvfivc thcakkilc Iialiinagaro vasitvfi kalassa ova^ asambliiunciia 
vilepanena yena Bliagava tcna upasaiikamitva Bhagavananlaiii 
abliivacletva ckamantam nisicll. 


havino' saluted liiin, sat dowa on ono side. 

O ' 


This means : — “Lord Budtllia 
was thou staying: at Kalanailaka Nivapa in Veluvana. At that 
tinny Seniya Bimbisara; llaja of Magadha repaired to Tapoda to 
‘Niathe his head, and respectfully waited aside as long as tlie 
Aryas (Bhikkhus) continued bathing. The Bhikkhus continued 
to bathe till dark. Seniya Bimbisara^ King of Magadha^ bathed 
liis head at a late hour^ and finding the city gate closed, stopped 
outside the city’; and wdien the right time arrived, with his body 
anointed all over, went to the place where the Lord was, and 

It is clear from 

these extracts that the Tapoda river was not far fronjL the city 
gate and that Veluvana was close to the river, 
spoke about Tapoda thus : — Yat yam avuso Tapoda sandati so 
daho aehchhodakoj sitodako, satodako, setodako, siipatittho, rama- 
niyo, pahutamachchhakacchapo, chakkamattaui cha padumaui cha 
piipphanti, atha cha pauayain Tapoda kuththita sairdatiti.'’" This 

“ Oil friends, Tapoda, which is flowing by, is deep, 
transparent, cool, tranquil, bright- watered, wdth good landing 
pi ices, full of fish and tortoise, and has circular lotuses in bloom, 
but Tapoda flows shrinkingly.'’'’ Moggalana W'as a mystic and 
sometimes talked in a way which his brother Bhikkhus could 
not understand and to which they, at times, took serious objoe- 



once 


means 


lion. 


Th 


cv complained to the Master that Moggalana \va 


s 


wrong in saying that Tapoda was ^ flowing shrinkingly. •’ Bud- 
dha exxdaiued to them that as Tapoda ilovyed through two gueat 

“ hells Moggalana characterized its flow as ‘’shrinking^ or 

% 

Xiainfiil. This reference to two “ great hells ” is significant, 
as there are hot-springs on both sides of the river now known 
as Saraswati. t Hot springs wnro supposed to be connected 
wdtb the lake Anotatta and it was believed that the water was 


* Batliiag tlie head means tahing a complete batii. 
t Yiriaya, Yol. Ill, page 103 (Oideuberg). 
tTojsadd itself s^giuties one ' of bot-'.vaters h — Ed 
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made hot, duriug their suhtorrancan course, by the lire 
Tapoda is, therefore, the same river as Saraswati 
out from the Rajagaha valley through the gorge between tlie 



flows 




e 



a and Vipuia hills, and on its nor 




j can still bo 


seen mounds marking the rains of former buildings, perhaj 
some Yilifira which was raisc-d on the spcst whei’e the 
situated in Eiuldha^s 


* arama was 



Pippala Quha. — This w^as the place where jilalifJcassapa rise<l 
Id live. He was the president of the first Buddhist Council. 


The following 

* “ Till-. 



occurs in the Sanvutta 



Vi 


aya 


Ekam Samnjara Bhagava Rajagahe viharati Velnvano Kalan- 

. Tena klio pana pana samaycna ayasma Mahfikas- 



daka 

sapo Pippala Guhayam viharati abadhiko dukkliito 1>alhagilaDO. 
Atha kho Bhagava sajanba sainayam patisall ana Ijuttluto vena 
itialiakassapa tena upaEaiakami.’'’ This means ; — Once upon a 
time the Lord was staying at Rajagaha in Kalandaka Nivapn, 
Veluvana. At that time the reverend Kassapa W’as lying in 

Guha in great mental and bodily suffering. And t 
after risino from solitarv meditation in the afternoon, 

O V 



Tjord 

rev aired to the place where 



assapa was.’'' 


I 



e 




reference to Pippala Gnha in the commentary 
cm the Dhammapada which runs thus : — Ayasraa-hi alalia- 


kassapa 



Guha vain viharanto ihanaiji 



sattarae divaso uttliava dihbena cakkliumi Bhikkhiicaiatthanam 



•was 


olokeiito, etc." It is related here that Mahakassapa, 
residing in PIppali Guha, went into ecstatic meditation and awoke 

Pijvpala cave must have been close t 





i) 


Veliivana as Baddha went lo see Muliakassapa in tlie aftiiiioo 
aad^ it mar be presuaiod, returned from bis visit to A ehu 
tlio same evening. Fa Ilian corroborates ibis : j 


■ ami 



southern bill (I take it to be the ^ ebbara) and proceedin 

ward 300 paces^ there is a stone cell called 

- ■ - 



cave where 






^ Saip.yufcta Xil^aya 


Soci 


« 'A 



f CoEiincjitary DLaunBapada, \ol. b 11, 
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Buddha was accustomed to sit in meditation after his midday 

%/ 

meal/^ Yuang Chwang also says “ to the west of the hot springs 
is the Pippala stone house/'’ West of the hot springs which lie 
at the foot of mount V aibhara, there is a stone structure with cells 
in it which marks the site of Pippala cave. It is a prominent 
feature of the view as seen from the eminence to the south of 
the Dak Bungalow. There was a natural cavern behind the stone 
house. 

Sattapanni Quba. — The Dipavamsa * tells us that the first 
samgaha or collection took place at the gate of the Sattapanna 
Guha in Giribbaja of the people of Magadha : Sattapanna 
Guhadvare Magadhanam Giribbaje.^'’ In the Mahavansa we are 
also told : t “ He with all speed had a splendid hall built by the 
side of the Vebhara rock at the entrance of the Sattapanni grotto 
(and it was) like the assembly hall of the gods. When it was 
adorned in every way^ he caused precious mats to be spread accord- 
ing to the number of the Bhikkhus. Placed on the south side and 
facing the north a lofty and noble seat was prepared for the thera, 
and in the middle of the hall a high seat was prepared for the 
preacher facing the east and worthy of the blessed (Buddha) him- 
self/'* It is thus described in the commentary on the Brahmajala 
Sutta : J “ Anapatha bhante kim karomiti.'’'’ “ Samgaham karon- 
tanam bhikkhuuam sannisajjanatthanam Maharajati.'’'’ “ Kaththa 
karomi bhante^ etc. " Vebharapabbatapasse Sattapanni Guha 
davare katum Maharajati.'’’ Sadhu bhante ti kho Eaja 
Ajatasattu. This means : — “ Eeverend sirS; order me what I 
should do/'’ Maharaja^ prepare a resting-place for the Bhikkhus 
who will collect the texts . “ Eeverend sirs, where should this 
be done ? “ Alaharaja^ it should be done at the entrance of Sat- 

tapanni Guha by the side of the Vebhara.'’^ All right; Eeverend 
sirs/'’ said Eaja Ajatasattu.'’ The annotator goes on to say, tbe 
splendid pavilion (mahamandapa) was erected at the door of the 
cave and 500 costly pachchaththaranas ■’■’ (mats or carpets) were 

* Dipavamsa, page 34 (Oldenberg). 
t Maliavansa, page 16 (Geiger). 

X Brahmajala Suttassa Atfcha katha., Niddakatha, page 9 (Burmese Edition). 
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siiread for tlie Bhikklius to sit on. On the south and facing the 
north was placed a seat for the thora (Mahfikassapa) and another 
in the centre of the pavilion and facing the east for the expounder 
of the law. This seat was occupied successively by Upali wlio 
recited the Vinaya, and Ananda who recited the Dlianima. It 
is difficult to sav bow one of the Chinese travellers (Fa Hian) 
came to think that one of these seats was for Siiripiitta and the 
Ollier for !Mo 2 :galaiia, as both of them died during Buddha' s 



■'^umo 


Yuan Chwan^r has committed anolher mistake in 

w 

stating that at the first council '^ 909 great Arhats'" assembled 
for collecting the texts. The Mahavastu Avadana speaks still 

more definitely about the site of the Council. 

liamva-kanana-vaae susamridhe 
iSIagadbasya ilagadhadhipatisya, 

Furavare bhavatn Ilaiay:rliasuunj 

Saptaiiarna-abhidhana-guliayam, 

Parbatasya V aibaravarasya, 

Uttarasmi tiro varaparsve^ 

Y i V i d h a- pa d ape -s i la t a lob b u m e r 
Ijliatje Tam bliavatu dliarmasaraasTa/^ 

w ♦ ^ 

It may be rendered into English as follows : 

Let this collection of religious texts take place on the 
well-wooded ground tinder the rocks, on the beaiuiial northern 
side of Mount Vaibhara, at the cave called Saptaparaa, in 
lUijagrIhi, the best of cities, belonging to the people and king of 
j\Tao-adha, which is weallhv and adorned with pleasant forests/^ 
Yuan Ohwang tells us that to the south-wcSt of the bamboo 
garden (Venuvana) about 5 or 6 h, on the north side of the 
southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middtoof 
it is a large stone house. Here the venerable Kasyapa with 903 
great Arhats, after Tathagata^s Isirvana, called a convocation 



ilk 


(for the purpose of settling) the three Pitakas. Before it is 
old foundation wall. King Ajatasatru made this hall for the 
sake of accommodating the great Arhats who assembled to settle 
the Dharma-pitaka."^ Fa Hian also places the cave at a distance 


* Slaliavastu AvacHaa, Vd. I, *0 
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of about a mile from tlie Pippala Gulia and to tbe west of it. 
Sir John Marshall in his article on Rajagriha in A. S. It. 
(1905 — G) says : — Walliing along the north face of Baibhara- 
g'iri from the Pippala House towards the west^ there is no sign^ 
on the steep hillside of any accessible plateau on which room 
could possibly be found for such a building (Stone Iloiise; ; but 
at a distance of a little over a mile corresponding to the *^5 or 6 
li ^ of the Chinese travellers the hill puts out a small spur. 
This spur was covered with jungle when I first visited it, but it 
was easy to see that the top had been artificially built up and 
levelled, that broad ramps had been made on each side to give 
approach to it and that there were remains of massive walls 
around the edge of the plateau.'’'’ The Mahavastu agrees with 
Sir John in placing the Sattapanni cave at the foot of Mount 
Vaibhara on its north side. The site discovered by Sir John is 
possibly the place where the maha-mandapa was built, but we 
cannot be absolutely sure about the locality until the cave 
is found. 

Q’jjhakuta. — There are few places renowned in Buddhist 
history round which so much devout feeling has grown up as it 
has round this mountain. Gijjhakuta was one of the most 
favourite places Avhere Buddha used to dwell and preach. It rvas 
at this place that, at the instance of King Bimbisdra, the Master 
instituted th'i ceremony of Uposatha, and also the Buddhist confes- 
sional. In Ilposathahhandhaka of the Vinaya, the following 
passage occurs : — “ Tcua sameyena Buddho Bhagava Rajagahc 
viharaii Gljjhakutc pahbatc. Tena kho pana samayciia annatitli- 
thiya paribbajaka ebatuddase pannarase attluimiya elm pakkliassa 

Te maniissa iipasankamauli 
dhammasavauaya. Te labbantiannatitihiyesuparibbajakesu pem- 
am, labhauti pasadaii, labhanti annatitthiya paribbajaka pakkharu. 
Atha klio rafnlo Magadhassa Seniyassa Bimbisdrassa rabogatassa 
patisallinassa evaip ebetaso parivitakko udapadi : 'Etarahi annati 



sanni 



’'d dhammain bbasati. 


mi 


tthiya, paribbajaka ebatuddase, pannarase, att hamiyd cha pakkhas.sa 

sannipatitva dharnmam bhasati. To manussd pakkbam, etc. 

Yannunaliah, ayydj)i cliatuddasc, pannarase, aithamixa cha pak- 
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kbassa sannipateyanti/^ It may be thug rendered into English * 
Lord Buddha was then residing on the Gijjhakuta in Rajagaha. 
At that time the wandering ascetics of other sects used to invite 
their congregations for religious discourses on the 14thj 1 5th and 
8th days of the month. These people used to come for listening 
to the discoui-ses. They received kindness and favour from the 


wandering ascetics of the other sects, and the 


gained 


followers. Once when Seniya Bimhisara, King of the people of 
Magadha, was alone and engaged in meditation, these 
thoughts arose in his mind : “ These wandering ascetics of other 
sects invite their congregations on the *14th, 15th and 


8th davs and have relijrious discourses with jhern. These 

CD 


men 


come for 


listening to sermons. 

o 


They receive kindness 


and favour from the wandering ascetics of other sects 

followers Why should not the aryas {Bliikkhus) also invite their 
followers on the 14-th, 15th and 8th of a fortnight ? Bimhisara 
suggested to Buddha the institution of special gatherings for religi- 
ous discourses, and Buddha gladly accepted his suggestion. 
These meetings were at first meant for the benefit of lay members, 
hut afterwards, on the Uposatha days, the Bhikkhus also had their 
own meetings, at which they confessed their transgressions 
before the assembled brotherhood. 

It is not difficult to identify the Gljjliakuta Pabbata as 
landmarks are sufficiently clear to justify an ideutificatioii. Sir 
John Marshall has identified the Gijjhakuta mountain 
Chattagiri. The road which king Bimhisara is said to have con- 
structed for getting access to it still exists, and the foundation of 
the stupas built on this road, of which Yuan Chwang speaks, can 
still he seen as one ascends the hill along the old road. On the 
summit of the hill there is a stupa. 




Chora-papata ; — CAora-papdia means 



(( 



Precipice, ” i.e., the precipice from which robbers were hurled down 
for an offence punishable with death. It is explained in the 
commentary on the Dhammapada that people used to climb the 

♦The day before the new moon, the full inocri 
days). 


aii‘I 


tlie two (^h 
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hill along one of its sides and that the other side had fallen off. 
Robbers were hurled down from the top of the mountain on 
this sidsj and they would fall to the ground, torn to pieces. 
*(" Tassa hi ekena passena manussa abhiruhanti, ekan 

passan chhinnatatan, pabbatamattake thita, tena passena 


chore pStenti 
tanti 


te 


Yuan Chwang: 

o 


khandakhandan hutva bhumiyaip. pa- 

“ There is a brick vihara on 


says 


the borders of a steep precipice at the western end of the m 3un- 
tain. It is high and wide and beautifully constructed. The 
door opens to the east. Hei-e Tathagata often stopped in old 
days and preached the law. There is now a figure of him preach- 
ing the lawj of the same size as life. ” 


” There can be little 
doubt that this precipice was the Chora-papata mentioned in the 
t passage of Mahaparinibbanasutta quoted above. There are 
still remains of the vihara on the top of the precipice and our 
exploring party verified the description given by the Chin 0 .se 
traveller. The place commands a fine view of the hills 
and the valley below. It is a pity the life-size image was removed 
from the site by a former explorer. 

Kalasila. — ‘ The black rock ^ by the side of Isigili mountain 
is one of the places mentioned in Buddha^’s conversation with 
Ananda, which has been quoted above. It w^as also the place 
where Mahf moggallana, one of the two chief disciples of Buddha 
(Agga-savaka-yuga)j used to live and where he is said to have 
attained martyrdom. J The naked ascetics, who lived near 
Bajagriha, were extremely jealous of Buddha and his 
monks, and made a determined attempt to reduce his influence, it 
is said, by killing Mahainoggallana with the help of hired rufiians. 
They came in large numbers, surrounded Kalasila, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts, ultimately succeeded in catching 

him. They beat him severely and left him for dead. Moggallana 
died soon after, after bidding a touching farewell to his Master. 

The following passage occurs in the commentary on 


* Commentary on Uhammapada, Volume IT, page 221 (Pali Text Society), 
f Maliaparinibbaiaasnttaj page 86 (Burinese Edition). 

:j: Commentary on Dliamniapada, Volume TIT, page 66 (Pali Text Society), 
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ISl 


Dhammapadal: Mabamoggallana thero nama Kalasilayam 

kahapane 


vasati tattha 


gantva maretha^ 


etc.j 


tesan 


adamsu. This meaus : Mahamoggallana thero lived at 
Kalaeilaj go there and kill him, so saying (they) gave them 
Karshapanas Where was Kalasila ? Isigili mountain is 




supposed to be the same as the nioelern Sonagiri. The 
equivalent of Isigili is llishigiri, and this name occurs among the 
names of the mountains of Girivraja mentioned in the Bamayapa. 
^'nihara being A’ebliara, Vipula Yepullo ; Batnagiri, Pantlava ; 
Grijjhakvito, Chattagiri ; the remaining mountain, viz., Sonagiri 
must be Rishigiri. Kdiasiid literallr means black rock. There 
is an old road leading to the Balgangii opening where the scenery 
is charming and which is just the place one would choose for rest 
and .silent meditation. There is a .small picturesque fall w 
sends down its watens over stone shelves down to a Jeep cistern 
round which the natural rock arranges itself into tiers of ste]js. 
It is very likely that Kala.sila was near this place, as not far from 
it can still he seen a mound marking perhaps a place where once 
a stupa stood. There is also a site to the east of llishigiri where 
a sloping way leads up to a fiat space on the hillside just 
outside the south wall of the city. It is said there was a large 
tree near Kalasila, viz., Kalasihitabi, under which Buddha and 
his followers practised meditation. 

Sappa-Sondika-Pabbhara in Siiavana : — The Cold Forest 
lay to the north of Bajagaha and is now almost wholly occupied 
by the ruins of new Rajagaha. As there is no hill or mountain 
in this area, the Pabbluira (Prdfibhdru slope ur top of a mountain) 
must mean the slope of mount \'ipula. It is related of one of 
the disciples of Buddha that he hurt his feet badly by continuous 
walking while praelising penance in Sitavana, so that the place 
looked like a slaughter-house for cattle (gavaghatanam). I think 
the story of blood-maik on a piece of stone near DeVadattals eave, 
marking the site where a Bhikhu tried to commit suicide, is only 
a faint echo of the older account found in the Suttas, Both as 


regards distance and 


it nation as mentioned in 




ese 


accounts the place now known as ^Makdum Shah’s Darga, with 
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its cave and stone terrace for open-air exercise, on which a dark 
red stain is still pointed out, corresponds with Sappa- Sound ika 
Pabbhara. 

Jivakambavanain It was a beautiful m ;on-lit night. 
Ajatasattu was sitting on the terrace of his palace surrounded 
by ministers and courtiers. But the patricide king had no 
peace of mind. He was anxious to see a holy man who could 
minister unto his troubled spirit. The courtiers suggested the 
names of some of the most famous hermits who lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rajgaha. Jivaka, the great court 
physician, mentioned the name of Tathagata, who was then 
living in the Vihara, which Jivaka had built for him in his 
mango grove. Ajatasattu accepted his suggestion and asked 
him to get elephants ready to carry him and his female guards 
to Jivaka^s mango grove. The Samannaphalasutta says : 

*■ Atho kho Ka ja Magadho A j atasattu Vedehiputto panchasu 
hatthiniyasatesu pachcheka itthio aropetva ukkasu dhariyamanasu 
Rajagahato niyyasi mahachcha rajanubhavena. Yena Jivakassa 
komara-bhachchassa ambavanaip tena payasi. This means : 
"Then Ajatasattu,' son of the lady of Videha, king of Magadha, 
made each woman, holding a torch in her hand, mount one of 
the 500 female elephants, and went out of Rajagaha with great 

He proceeded towards the place where 




pomp befitting a king. 

.Tivaka’s mango grove was. 

In the Atthakatha it is mentioned that the mango grove of 
Jivaka was between the walls of Rajagaha and Gijjhakuto, 
and also that Ajatasattu went out by the East Gate and entered 
into the shade of the mountain. The moon was obscured bv 

V 

the crest of the hill, and there was darkness on account of the 
shadow of the mountain and of the trees. "Jivakassa ambava- 
naip pakarassa cha Gijjhakutassa cha antara hoti. So pachinak- 
dv^ena nikkhamitva pabbatachchayaya pabisi. Tattha pabbata- 

kutena ehando chhadito. Pabbatachchhayaya cha rukkhachchha- 

The darkness was so Sfreat and 


landhakaram 




the place was so lonely that Ajatasattu was filled with fear lest 


Pago 80, Bumeee Edition, 
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there be some plot against his life. Jivaka reassured him and 
pointed out to him the lights which were burning in Buddha'’s 
audience hall (mandalamale). The party got down from the 
elephants when they found that the ground was impracticable 
for them, and went on foot to the Vihara where Buddha was 
sitting in the midst of his Bhikkhus. The description given 
above puts it beyond doubt that Jivakabavana was on the 
way to Gijjhakuta from the eastern gate of the City and outside 
its walls. 

In Yuan Chwang^s account, the following description occurs : 

“ Again to the north-east of the great ditch, in a corner of the 
mountain city is a stupa; this is the place where the great physi- 
cian, Jivaka, built a preaching hall for Buddha. By the side of 
it is the old home of Jivaka, still visible ■’b As the Samahnaphala 
Sutta tells us that Ajatasattu had to go out of the city in order 
to see Buddha, who was staying in the mxngo grove of Jivaka, it 
is clear that the Ambavana was not in a ‘ corner of the mountain 
city if by ^ Mountain city ^ is meant the space enclosed 

within the walls of Rajagaha, a good part of which still exists. 

The Samanniphala Sutta is contained in the Digha-nikaya and ’ 
is of great antiquity, and its evidential value is very much 
greater than the accounts of the Chinese travellers, the earliest of 
whom came to India about a thousand years after the death of 
Buddha. The Chinese travellers had to depend chiefly upon 
local traditions, which had become overgrown with legend, 

and led them into inaccuracies, such as in the account 


which they have given of the first Council. By a curious 
mistake, Ambavana has been, in one of the Chinese accounts, 
transformed intojAmbapalivaua. Ambapali belonged to Vaisalij 
whereas the mango grove of Jivaka was at Hajagaha. Iil the 
Atthakatha of Samannaphala Sutta the mango grove is placed 
on the way to Gijjhakuta between the walls of the city and 
the mountain. Perhaps the garden of J Ivaka was situated north- 
east of the ditch, and of the East Gate, and at the point where 
the outer bund meets the Ratiiagirl (Panclava) hill. 

There is further evidence in the commentary on the Dham- 
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mapada which shows that the Amhavana was situated not very far 
from the Gijjhakuta mountain and outside the walls of the city. 

Ekasmin pana samaye Devadatto Ajatasattnna saddhin ekato 
hntva Gijjhakutam ahhiruhitva padutthachitta Sattharan 
badhissami ti silan pabijjhi. Tan dve pabbatakutani patich- 
chhinsu. Tato hhijjitva gata papatika Ehagavato padan abhiha- 
nitva lohitan uppadesi, bhusa vedana pabattinsu. Eikkhu 
Sattharan Maddaknchchhin nayinsu. Sattha tato pi Jivakamba- 
vanam gantukamo tattha man netha ti aha. Bhikkhn Bhagavantan 
adaya Jivakambavanarp. agamansu. J ivaka tan pavattin sntva 
Satthusantikam gantva vana-patikammaththaya tikhinan bhesaj- 
jam datva vanam bandhitva Sattharan etad avoca ' Bhante 
maya antonagare ekassa manussassa bhesajjam katan, tassa 
santikam gantva agamissami. Idan bhesajjam yava mamagama 
baddhaniyamena eva titthatu ' ti. So gantva tassa pnrisassa kat- 
tabbakiehchan katva dvarapid ahana velaya agaclichhanto dvaran 
na sampapuni ■’h It may be thus rendered into English : Once 
upon a time Devadatta, in collusion with Ajatasattu mounted 
the Gijjhakuta hill, and with the wicked intention of killing the 

Master, rolled down a boulder. It was stopped by two mountain 
peaks and broke into pieces. One of the broken pieces struck the 
Lord's foot and made it bleed. It produced very great pain. The 


Bhikkhus had him carried to Maddal 


The Master 


desiring to 


go from that place also, to Ji vakambavanam, 
said, ' Take me to that place k The Bhikkhus taking up the 


Master brought him to Jivakambavana. 


On 


hearing this 


Jivaka went to the Master, and with a view to cure the 
wound, applied a powerful medicine to it and having bandaged 
it, said to the Master, * Eeverend Sir, I have under my 


treatment 


man in the citv. I 


shall come back again after 


visiting him. Meanwhile let this medicine remain in the bandage 
until my return'. He went, and after doing what was necessary 
for the man, could not reach the city gate at the time when 
it was to be closed." From the extract given above it is clear 
that Jivakambavana was outside the citv and somewhere between 
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the city and the Gijjhakuta hill. Maddaknchchhi* was, it appears, 
immediately at the foot of the mountain. A Migadaya or deer 
forest is associated with this low valley and it was one of 
Buddha^’s favourite places of residence. Buddha was first taken 
to the valley below Gijjhakuta after the accident, and thence to 
Jlvaka'’s ambavana where he could be most conveniently 


attended to by the great physician. 

The following account of the Ambavana-Vihara is given 
in the commentary on the Samanhaphala Suttat : — 

So tasmin ambavane rattitthana — div^atthana — lena-kuti — 
mandapadiui sampadetva, Bhagavato anuehchhavikani gaudha- 
kutin karapetva, ambavanam attharasa-hatthnbbedhena tamlja- 
patta-vannena pakarenr p irikhipapetva, Buddha pamukhassa 


Bhikkn-samghassa civara-bhattena santappetva dakhinaodakani 
patetva viharam niyyatesi.^^ This means : — ■“ After having made 
places of rest for the day and the night, retreats, closets, pavilions 
and a perfumed sanctuary worthy of the Lord, and surrounded the 
mango grove with a wall which was eighteen cubits high and of 
the colour of copper j)late, he entertained Buddha and the 
Bikkhus at a feast, and gave them pieces of cloth, after which 
he solemnly made over the mango grove to them, pouring water 
in ratification of the donation ■’k 



* Maddakuchclihi literally, ‘ soft belly ’ (madda being a derivative of mrdu), 
perhaps means a hollow in the valley with soft alluvial soil overgrown with 
luxuriant vegetation and a favourite haunt of antelopes. 

f SamaMaphala Suttassa Aththakatbii, page 107 (Burmee Edition). 



II.— Buddhism and Vedantism : A Paral- 
lel. 

By D. N. SeiijM.A. 



It is a puzzle that a religion like Buddhism, which, in its 
earlier and purer form, did not inculcate either prayer or 
worship could grow upon Indian soil. As prayer and supplica- 
tion are considered to be the very essence of religious doctrine 
and ritualj how could India, which is supposed to be essentially 
a religious country, evolve a faith which does not consider this 

phase of religion to be of vital Importance ? 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the 
life of every thoughtful person, when it is felt that the ordinary 
interpretation of the world we live in, and the standard of values 
by which we estimate the ends or ideals we pursue in 
life, should be revised and reconstructed. We fii 
tions of such a movement of thought in the Upanishads. 

In the famous discourse which Yajnavalkya delivered to 
Maitreyi on the eve of his retirement froai the world, we have 
the following : — 

H g ’ll f^'rT I 


indica- 



She (Maitreyi) replied, Lord, if all the earth full of wealth 
were mine, through it shall I become deathless ? Yajnavalkva 
said, “ No, no, your life will be like the lives of persons who 
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have wealth. Wealth, on the other hand, destroys deathless- 

^ She (Maiti*eyi) said, What shall I do with that 


ness. 


which cannot make me deathless ? Lord, tell me all that yon 
know about it.^^ 


So, in the Upanishads, they sought for deathlessness, for 
Amriiatvam. They asked for something that would place them 
beyond the power of death. 

In the Chhandogya Upanishad, the question is asked as to 
what is happiness ? The reply is as follows ; 

“ That which is Great is joy, there is no joy in the Little. 
The Great alone is joy, therefore, ask about the Great.'’^ 
" Respectful Sii’, I ask about the Great.^’ 

" Here people call kine and horses Greatness, — elephants 
and gold, slaves and wives, fields and houses. I do not say 
so, I do not say so.-’^ 

They anxiously enquired as to what true happiness was. 
They had found that it did not consist in possessing the good 

things of the world. 

The Kathopanishad tries thus to answer the question : 




?r?r ^ ?Tt 


“ It is this that is considered to be Ineffable, Supreme Bliss. 
Oh, how should we know it, does it shine or manifest itself ? 
The sun does not shine there, nor do the moon and the stars, 


there the lightning does not spread its rays, nor has the fire 


any place there, 
all this manifest.^ 


All things shiue by His light, 



rays make 
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They sought the Ineffable Supreme Bliss which lay beyond 
this world of the suuj moon and stars, fire and lightning. The 
same thought finds expression in another form in the 

* 

•srinm^cf tot 

" Just as these rivers, as they flow on towards the sea, 
disappear as they find the sea, their names and forms are 
destroyed and they are spoken of as the sea ; so it is with the 
perfect seer whose 16 kalas (phases) , as they approach 

the Purusha (the Solf), 
lose themselves, their names and forms are destroyed and they 
are spoken of as the Purusha (the Self), and he becomes 
p/tase-l ess &n(i. deathless. 

They sought that which was beyond name and form, and 
into which all things ultimately proceed and lose themselves 
and become deathless. The Bliss and the Reality which they 
enq^uired about, they found to be Transcendental. 

The Mandukya Upanishad speaks thus of the fourth state 
of the Atman : 

-1 

It has neither inner consciousness, nor outer consciousness, 
nor a combination of both, nor a condensed consciousness, neither 
consciousness nor not-consciousness."’^ 

They finally aimed at attaining a state of Consciousness 
which was Transcendental. 

Their ultimate goal was the Self which is described as beloW 
in the Chhandogya U panishad : 

^rarsRW: i 

The Self who is sinless, not subject to decay, death, sorrotb, 
hunger and thirst, whose desires and resolutions are right,— He 
is to be sought, He is to be asked about/' 


the P urusha 


(the Self), on reaching 
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II 

Let us now consider what was the iutei’pretation of life 
according to Buddha and what was the ultimate object to attain 
which he and his followers laboured. 

These are the first words which Tathagata addressed to the 
five Bhikkhus in the Deer Park at Benares ; 

Odahatha Bhikkhave sotam. Amatamadhigatam.'’^ 

“ 0 Bhikkhus, listen. I have found amatam, i.e., the driuk 


which makes one deathless.'*'’ 

This was the cheerful gospel of great hope which Buddha 
preached. There is no feir like the fear of destruction and no 
joy like the joy which the assurance of immortality brings 
to man. 

In the four nohle truths "" which Buddha preached to the 
five Bhikkhus, in his first famous sermon, he explains how life 
is misery and how the misery can be removed : 

(a) Dukkham ariyasaccam : jati pi dukkha, jarapi dukkha, 
byadhipi dukkha, maranampi dukkham."’^ 

Misery is a noble truth : birth is misery, decay is misery, 
disease is misery, death also is misery.'’'’ 

[h) “ Dukkha-samudayam ariyasaccam, Yayam tanha ponob- 
bhavika naudiraga sahagata tatra tatrabhinandim : sewathidani 



kamatanha, bhava-tanha, bibhavatanha.’'’ 

‘‘ The origination of misery is a noble tnith. It 
which causes rebirth, which is accompanied by pleasure in and 
attachment to things, and which takes delight in various 
objects, e.g., the desire for objects of sense, desire for life, desire 
for wealth.” 

(c) “ Idam kho Bhikkhave Dukkhanirodham ariya saceam : 
Yo tassa eva tanhaya asesa viraganirodho, cago 
mutti, analayo.” 

O Bhikhus the suppressi on of misery is a noble truth ; 
the suppression of desire through freedom from various 
kinds of attachment, renunciation, deliverance, emancipation, 
freedom from attachment,'’^ 
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(d) Id am kho Eliikkave Dukklia-nirodha-gamini-patipada 
ariya-saccaiu : Avanieva ariyo atthaugiko maggo : seyyathidam 
Sammadittki, Samma-sankappo^ Samma-vaca,;, Samma-kammanto, 
Samma-ajivOj Samma-vayamo^ Samma-sati, Samma-samadhi.'’’’ 

The steps which lead to the suppression of Dukkha (misery) 
are noble truths : these constitute the noble eightfold path : 
as such Right VieW; Right Resolvm, Right Speech, Right 
Conduct, Right Living, E,ight Endeavour, Right Recollection, 
Right Contemplation A 


How is this intense dissatisfaction with life and all that 


pertains to it to be explained? Buddha throws further light 
upon this view of life in another sermon which he delivered 
to the five Bhikkhus at Benares : — 

(a) “ Rupam Bhikkhave anatta/^ 

‘‘ 0 Bhikkhus, riipa (all objects seen and other objects of 
sense) is without a self or substratum/"’ 

They are not Real but merely Phenomenal, — not only they 
hut all our sense -experience and the world of knowledge built up 
by Sense and Understanding. Underlying this discontent with 
the Phenomenal, there is the inevitable hankering for the Real. 
This was identified by later Buddhists with Sunna^d or negation 
of phenomena, i ,e ., the Transcendental Reality. 

[b) “ Rupam aniccam.’"’ 

“ Rupam (things seen which symbolize all objects of sense) 
is impermanent."” 

“ Yam pananiccam tain Dukkham, viparinamadhammam."’"’ 

“ That, again, which is impermanent is misery, subject to 
change.^^ 

This is why Buddha considered life and everything connected 
with it as misery". 

V 

There Is a sort of naive realism which takes for granted 
all that is, without anv discrimination between the real 
and the unreal, the essential and the non-essential. Buddha 
as well as the Upanishads fought against this great illusion and 
demanded that life and the world we live in must be re-interpreted 
and there must be a revaluation of the ends of pursuit. It was 
no wonder then that the«wroug view of life, which treated the 
world as if it were real and permanent, and on which the entire 
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fabric of society seemed to rest in those days, should be decried 
and a new interpretation insisted upon. 

Buddha approached the problem from the practical (moral) 
point of view, while the Upanishads did it from the theoretical 
(intellectual) point of view. Buddha^s religion hence became 
Transcendental Ethics, while the Upanishads inculcated Trans- 
cendental Metaphysics. 

Let us now consider his views about the ultimate goal, viz., 
Nirvana. 


After 


Buddha was the very impersonation of 


sympathy- He was often called to minister unto dying men who 
souirht his last benediction as well as the assurance of a future 

quotation records the re-assuring words 


life. The following 
which he addressed to a lav disciple to wlrose d?athbel he had 

K' 1 - 

been summoned for the last ministrations : 

Seyyathapi, M ihaiiama, puriso sappikumbham va telakum- 


hham gamhhiram udakarahadam ogahetva bhindeyya. Tatra 
va assa sakkhara va kathalava saadhogami assa Yanea khvassa 
tatra sappi va telam va tarn uddhamgami assa visesagaini. Eva- 
meva kho Mahanama yassa kassici diguarattain saddhaparibha- 
vltim cittani sila-snta-caga-panna-parlljhavitam ci-tam, tassa 
kho hoti kbvavam-kavo run! catnmababliutiko matapitiko sara- 
bhavo odanakummasupacayo anniccuchhadana-parimaddana-bhe- 
dana-vidhamsanadbainmo. Tam idheva Kaka Icliad inti, gijjha 
va khadanti, Kulala va kluidanti, Simakha va kba lanti, Sigala 
va khadanti, vividha panakajata va khadanti. "i anca khvassa 
tarn cittam digharattam s iddha-paribhavitarn sila-suia-caga- 
panhx-paribhavltam, tam uddhamgami hoti visesagaini.'’ 




Just as, -Mahanama, when a man breaks an earthen vesisel 
containing oil or clarified bntter after diving into a lake, 
the broken fragments of the pot take a downward course, but 
the oil or clarified bntter takes an upward and a special course ; 
so it is certain, iMabanama, in the case of the man who has long 
disciplined his cittani (the intelligent principle in man, or soul) 
throuo*h reverence, right conduct, learning, renunciation and per- 
feet 'wisdom, his body which has a form and is made up of the 
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four elements, is derived from father and mother, is nourished by- 
rice and rice-gruel, is impermanent, and can be killed and 
crushed, pierced and destroyed, is eaten, while here, by 
crows, vultures, ospreys, dogs, jackals, and various other 
animals; but h^Bcittam (soul), which has been long disciplined 
through reverence, right conduct, learning, renunciation and 
perfect wisdom, takes an upward and a special course/"’ 

After death, the body is destroyed, but the soul lives, provided 
that a man has led a good and virtuous life. 

{b) Bhammaianu . — In the last words which Mahapaj apati 
Gotami addressed to Buddha, when she was dying, she drew 
a contrast between two bodies, Bupakdi/a and Bhammakaya, i.e., 
the material and the spiritual bodies. She spoke of herself as 
having reared up the material boly of Buddha as she took his 
mother’s place after her death, and of Buddha as having nourished 
her Aniniita Bharntmtann, the uablemished spiritual body. 
The doctrine of Dham-nakaya was further developed in the 
northern sehool oE Buddhism, but space will not allow me to 
refer to it here. 

[c] Nirvana is a transcendent state. The Udana speaks 
thus of Nirvana > 

Yattha apooa pathavi, tejo vayo no gadhati, 

Na tattha sukka Jotanti, adicco nappakasati, 

Na tattha candima bhati, tamo tattha na vijjati.^-’ 

Where water and earth, fire and air do not reach, 

There white things do not shed lustre, neither does the 

sun shi ne. 

There the moon does not glow, neither does darkness exist.’^ 

This is a description of the transcendent state almost in the 
same words as have been quoted above in connection with the 
U panishads . 

(d) Nirvana is happiness : Sariputra is reported to have 

spoken about Niravana thus : — 

Ekam samayam ayasma Sariputto Rajagahe viharati 
Veluvane Kalandaka-Nivape. Tatra kho ayasma Sariputto 
Bhikkhu ams^ntesi : Sukhamidam avuso Nibbanam, sukhamidam 
avuso Nibbananti/^ 
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Once upon a time, Sariputto was living in Kalandaka- 
Nlvapa, in Vein vana, Rajagalia. There the reverend Sariputta 
addressed the Bhikkhus thns : ray friends. Nirvana is 

happiness ; Nirvana is happiness. 


When 


whv he 


thought it to be happiness, though it had been described by the 
Master to be beyond feeling (i.e., Joy and Sorrow), he replied 
that it was bliss because it was beyond all objects of enjoyment 
which have been condemned by the ]\Iaster as really 

Nirvana is Tranieendent BUss. 

(e) Nirvana is a state of mind in which there is neither 
consciousness nor not-consciousness. It is Transcendental Con- 
sciousness. It is described as Saniia-na-sanha ayatanam. This 
description exactly corresponds to the fourth state of the Self 

as expounded in the Upanishads. 

Thus we find that both Buddhism and Vedantism arose 

out of the same movement of thought and tried to re-interpret 
life and revise the standards of value so far as the ends of life 
are concerned. The happy, uncritical optimism of the early 
Vedie stage is passed under a relentless scrutiny and found want'- 
ing, and new views of life are sought for re-interpreting the world 


of existence. 


systems 


under 



the guidance of a transcendent vision, resulting in the one case, 

in the doctrine of a Transcendent Being who is the 
of all things, and in the other case of a Transcendent State of 
Being in which the finite, the unreal and the ephemeral ultimately 
lose themselves. To the Vedantist, contemplation or thought, 
is the way of salvation, to the Buddhist, right conduct, or 
action, is the path to the atlaiument of Undying Bilsf, 



III.-— Notes on Asoka*s Inscriptions (II). 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 


( 6 ) 

“Anubindha AND Kritabhikaea 

Revision of Sentence. 

AnuhandJia occurs in Asoka’s Rock Scries Dharma-lipi 
(" Rock Edict '’) Vj in connection with remission of punisliment 
of convicts {ba'kclhana-baihasa patividlidncuya) , Its meaning 
has been missed by B abler. It is a technical term of Hindu 


Law meaning ^ motive intention Mann 


lays 


down that in inflicting punishment anubandha, and ‘place and 
time \ amongst other things, should be taken into consideration. 


Medhatithi 


two meanino-s to the word : ‘ motive ^ or 


‘ repeatedness ^ (of the oflencc). That the former is correct is 
proved by Maim, VII. 16, where anubrndha is replaced by vidyd 
or ‘ knowledge and by Vasishtha'’s Dharmasutra, xix. 9, which 
also substitutes vidyd for ariabandha, 

Asoka^s Ministers of the Dharma (Department) revised 
sentences on the grounds of 

(a) Anubandha (motive), 

(i) Rrdjdva (children to be supported by the prisoner), 


(c) Old age, and 
(r?) K ritabhikara.* 

i this Manu tVIII. 


126) has 


{a) Annbandha (motive), 

{b) Circumstances (‘ place and time ’), 
(<?) Strength (of the prisoner) and 




{Kalsi). 
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(.'/) Crime.* 

Oaupama (XII. 61) gives : 

(a) Amibandha, 

(i) ‘ Man \ 

(c) Strenglb, and 
('i) Crime, f 

Vasishtha in the correeponding provision (XIX. 91) enumerates 
(<^) Knowledge (vidya) , 

(i) Circumstances and duty (desa-kak-dliarma), 

(c) Age, and 
(«^) Cause. X 

Kautilya (IV. 85, p. 226) similarly mentions : 

{a) Anubandha and the present circumstances (when the 


offence was committed, ' tadatva ’), 

(i) Circumstances (dek-kala), 

(c) ‘ Man " and 

[d] Crime and its source, and its amount. § 

Yajnav.m.kya (I. 3C7) counts : 
Circumstances, 

(c) Strength, 


or 


Age; 

Kusiness and means ; and 
(d) Crime. 

Yajnavalkya leaves out the element of mentality, and 


evidently explains (e) and (i>) by “ age 




and 


means 


To 
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the means and “ circumstances o£ the law corresponds 
Asolca'’s ground ^ that the criminal has got children (dependent 
on him) h To the man strength and age of the 
law-books corresponds Asoka^’s ground ‘‘ that the criminal is 
old •’h To the “ crime and ‘'its source (Karana, Sthanaj 
corresponds Asoka^s ' Kritabhlkara ■’ which literally means ' this 
man committed the offence on behalf of (another)^'’ i.e.^ 
the Karana 'the employer^ or the " cause of the 
offence (Vasishtha) was different. Apastamba (11. 11. 29) * 
divides culprits into three classes^ " employer or instigator^ 

' advisor ’ , and ' doer The (d) division of Asoka and 

Dharmasastras corresponds to Apastamba’s 'employevsh Biihler^s 

rendering of hritahhlhar a (" overwhelmed by misfortune is 

far wide off the mark. Nor does he catch the sense of the record 


when he refers the whole passage to 'the prevention of M?ywsiJ 
imprisonment and of unjust corporal punishment.'’ What is 
meant is a revision {inatividJicina — 'counter-ordering’), and 
reduction of punishment already ordered. The above grounds 

the Dharma-hlahamatras to reduce a sentence 
of imprlsonmont (baalhana) or torture and tortured death 

(aparibodhaya) or totally remit 


might 



— to make it lighter 


it (mochhive). 



M 




A VX-l 



Mahga\% in Eock Series IX is translated as 'auspicious 
rites ’and taken in its ordinary sense by Biihler. Bat the 
term is technical. It should be left untranslated. For its 


teehn ical 


significance see 


Mamgala- Jataka (Fausbbll, 


J. I., 


p. 371). hlangalas were performed either before or after an 
event. In the latter ease. Jlangalas had been promised to a 
certain deity on the happening of a desired event. Asoka is speak- 
ing of such Mahgalas in the latter part of the record, 


t Artba-Sastra, lY, 80 j Yajuayalkya; li, 270, 
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The Jatalca shows tliat sacrifices oF birds and beasts were 
made at Mangalas, Asoka^s object was to stop the killing of 
animals at the Mangalas and to supersede them by what he 
called Dharmamafigala, which would secure, in his opinion, 
spiritual benefit as well as worldly success. 



IV.- References ta Education in the 

J atakas. 


By J. N. Sikdar, M.A. 

The Jatakas give some incidental information about tbe 
S3:'stem of education wbich prevailed in Hindu India before tbe 
rise of Buddhism. If we put together these references we get 
an importantj though only partial, picture of the system of edu- 
cation which obtained some seven or six hundred years before 
the Ihth of Christ. 

General Edecation. 

Tlie Jatatas have no occasion to refer to the general or 
ordinary edueation of a student except in one case. In the 
Katahaka Jataka CN'ol. I, 125) we read Setthiputte lekhahi 
sikkhante va daso pi’ssa phalakarh vahamano gantva ten-’eva 
saddhiih lekham sikkhi "h '\Yhen the son of the Setthin learnt 
writing, the slave (Katahaka) too went with him carrying his 
board and thus learnt wndting. 

It is evident from the above statement that the son of the 
Scttliin and the slave Katahaka did not receive instruction at 
borne. They presumably went to a school for education. The 
aariculum of these schools is not exliauslivelv knowm. The use 

V 

o: the word phalakam which means a tablet makes it clear 
t! at writing was included in it. It also shows that the method 
of instructing beginners in the art of writing was much the same 
cs in the primary schools of the present day. 

The art o: writing w^as apparently learnt in the lower forms 
of the school. In higher forms important courses of study w-ere 
introduced. The Arthasastra of Kantilya throws some light on 
the point. In describing the cnrriculnm which a prince should 
master before 16 years of age, tbe author lays do .vn (Ch. I, 5) ^ 

S 


» J. B. O, R S., m, 4-0. 
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that after ^Schudakarma which was done in the 1th year, a lioy 
should be taught ‘^lipi” (wi-iting) and ^'sahkhayana''’ (arilhnietic). 
The order in which lipi and sahkhayana are mentioned, show.5 
that writing was followed at a higher stage by practice in arlth- 
ie. The Vedas and polities came in hi.s studies after initiation 
W'hich, according to the Dharmasutras, was performed in th i 
eleventh year. The foregciig details ap^dy to the education of 
a prince, a Kshatriya. Foriother castes, however, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that courses of study were generally the same. 
The study of polities which properly belongs to the cuiTiculum of 
a prince was probably suhstiluted in case of other castes by legal 
studies. That legal study formed p'rt of general education is 
indicated bv the fact that both the son of the Setthin, a Val^v; 
and Katahaka, a Sulra, mastered tln-ee branches of civil law. 
'^Dve tayo vohare akasi. 

Higher EDUC.moN. 

Takslidnld — The higher education of a boy commenced after 
the completion of general education. Of all places which impaited 
higher education, Takshasila in the kingdom of Gandhara was 
by far the most important and wmll-renowned. The Jatakas are 
full of references to its fa me as a nniversilv town. It was the 
chief intellectual centre of the age, the Oxford of Hindu Ind'a, 
the culture of which w^as eagerly sought and much valued in 
the eountrv. 


a 




Notwithstanding 

w 


the long distance of the id ice 
and the hardship and d inger entailed la the journey, students of 
all ranks from all over Aryavarta flocked there in large number 

to receive education at the feet of world-famed teachers. No 

education, it seems, was deemed complete unless it was received 

from the Universltv of Takshasila- The Tilamutthi Jataka 

%•’ • • 

(Vol. II, 252) mentions that in spite of the presence of famous 
teachers in their capitals, the kings used to send their sons far off 
to Takshasila to complete their education. 

Benares . — Next to Takshasila, TBenares vras the most Impoii- 
ant as a centre of Hindu learning. Several passages in the 



mention that students after completing 


education in 
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Takshasilaj set up in Benares what would be called private schools 

in Europe, and imparted higher education to a large number of 
|:upils. The Kosiya Jataka (Vol. I, 130) states “Bodhisatto 
. . . , ; Takkasilayam sabbasippani ngganhitva Baranasiyam 
clisaj)amokkho achariyo ahosi, rajdhanisu khattiyakumara cha brah- 

manakumara cha yebhuyyena tass^eva santike sippam ugganhauti.'’'’ 

« 

Bodhisatto having mastered all the sippas (sciences) in Takshasila 
became a teacher of world-wide fame in Benares. In the capital 
a large number of Kshatriya and Brahmin youths used to learn 
sippas from him. Again in the Anabhirati Jataka (Vol. II, 185) 

it is stated : Bodhisatto Takkasilayaih mante 

ugganhitva disapamokkho achariyo hutva Baranasiyam bahu 
khattiyabrahmanakumare mante vachesi. Bodhisatto having 
learnt sacred verses in Takshasila^ became a far-famed teacher 
in Benares and gave lessons in sacred verses to many Kshatriya 
and Brahm.In youths. 

All these references indicate that through the help of these 
students, the culture of Takshasila was introduced into Benares. 
Though there is no mention of other places in the Jatakas^ it is 
likely enough that numerous schools sprang up in the country 
conducted by the ex-students of Takshasila, which in a great 
degree helped the progress of education. 

Forest Seats . — The spread of higher education was also 
largely promoted by religious teachers, who after completing 
education in Takshasila, renounced the world and beGominor 

^ o 

liermits, gave instruction to numerous disciples in the tradi- 
tional learning of the age. One of the many references which 


bear out the fact, is mentioned in the Adichchuj)atthana Jataka 

(Vol. II, 175) which states Bodhisatto kasiratthe brahman- 

• • • 

kule nibbatittva vayappatto Takkasilayaih sabbasipparh uggan- 
bitva isipabbajjam pabbajitva ...... mahaparivaro 

ganasattha hutva Himavante vasaih kapp^'si Bodhisatta was 


born in a Brahman family in the kingdom of Kasi and having 

mastered all the sippas (sciences) in Takshasila became a hermit 

and lived in the Himalayas at the head of a largo number of 
disciples. 
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In Hindu India the?e fores!: soats were mnch renowned 


cxi^ 


ceutres of culture and some of tho boldest speculations in ludian 
jAilosopby emanated from these sylvan seats of 


arain^. 


liesiAciitial iysteni . — The chief feature of these educational 
institutions was that they were residential, and, from the frequent 
use of the expression ranoJiamduarakasatdni which means 
a body of aOO pupils, it appi ars that tho usual number of stu- 
dents which learnt under the guidance of a a Aeharlro or the chief 

o 

preceptor was limited to five hundred. Those resident pupils,, 
according to the Tilamutthi Jataka (Vol. II, S5:2) were divided 
into two classes, viz., those who paid the teaeber’’s fee {d.cliariyo- 
hlidgaddyaJca) and those who could not afford to pay it {dham- 
vianievd-siid). dVhenever a new student arrived, the teacher made 
it a point to enquire of him to which class he would like to belong. 
Thus when Brabmadattakumara reached Taksbasila for education, 
he was addressed by the Acharivo in these words kin tc acharivo- 


bhago abhato, udahu dhammantevasiko hotukamo siti. 


JJ 


WelL 


have YOU brought the teacher’s fee or do vou wish to attend on 

V ^ ^ 

me in return for teaching you ? (Rouse.) It is further stated 
therein that these who brought the teacher’s fee were treated like 
eldest sons (Jetthaputta viya) in the house of the teacher; while 
those who could not afford to pay any remuneration, had to por- 
furm menial duties, e.g., drawing water, bringing firewood, etc., 
during the dav, and received instruction at night. Dhamman- 
tevasika diva achariyassa karaniam katva rattim slpijam uggaii- 


hanti. 




Besides the resident pupils, d ly-sc-holars are also mentioned iii 
the Jatakas. The following extract from the Durajana Jataka 


e were 


married men wh 


0 


(Vol. I, 6i) will show that ther 
prosecuted studies living in their own homes. 

Bodliisatto clisapa mokkho iicLariya hutva panchamanavaka- 
satani sippaiii siklihapeti. Ath’eko tiroratrhavasiko hrfihiaaua- 


mixuavako agantvatassa santike sl]>pam agganhauto ekara itthiya 
patibaddhachitto hutva tarii bhaiiyam katva ta,smin eva BaiV-nr- 
sinagaro vasanto clve tisso velSya achariyassa uppn ihauaiii na 


% ^ A 
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‘‘ Boclhisatta havinf? become a teacber of world-wide fame in- 

o 

strueted 500 pupils in sippas. One of them^ a Brabmin youth, 
from a foreign land while studying under him fell in love with 
a woman and made her his wife. Though he continued to live 
in Benares, he failed two or three times in his attendance on the 
teacher.^^ (Translation adapted from Chalmers.) 

Feea . — The amount of fees for higher education was fixed at 
1,000 kahapapas with which every boy going up to Taksha^la 
had to he provided. Out of this money were presumably met 
the expenses of the food and clothing of the students during 
their stay at the Un'versity. As a general rule the fees were 
realized before the commencement of study. The only exception 
is found in the Duta Jataka (VoL IV, 478) in which 
a student is represented as collecting nikkas (gold) for paying 
his teacher after the completion of education. The mention of 
the nikkas is conclusive as showing that fees were accepted in 
gold. Considei-ing the length of time, a student took to finish 
higher education and taking into account the necessary ex- 
penses which the teacher had to incur for him, the a, mount 
of fees charged, does not seem to have been very heavy. 

In addition to that, every facility was afforded to the poor to 
enable them to receive higher education free of cost. The 
Losaki Jataka (Vol. I, 41) states Bodhisatto Baranasiyaih 
disapamokkho echarlyo hutva pachamapavakasalani sipjarh 
vachesi. Tada Barahasivt sino dunggatanam paribbayam datva 
sipparh sikkhapenti.^^ Bodhisatta having become a far-famed 
teacher in Benares, Instructed 500 pupils In sippis. In tho.se 
days the people of Benares used to bear necessary expenses of 
poor pupils and had them taught free. 

Duration of Student life . — ^The duration of student life is 
not distinctly mentioned in the Jatakas. From numerous re- 
ferences it is clear that students used to go up for higher educa- 
tion at the age of sixteen. In Buddha Ghosha’s commentary on 
the Chivarakhandhaka VInaya Pitaka (Singhalese Edition) (’) 
it is stated that J ivaka, who went to study medicine in Tak- 

(’) This reference has been kindly given to me by Principal D. N, fen, M.A. 
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sbaiila, learnt in seven veai’s what others would have lea!'nt in 

J fcr 

sixteen years, Efctha avarh kira Jivaka yattakaiii aoharlyo 



lyam 


anile solasehivassehi uggan 



satfcahi vassobi uggahesi.'’^ Thi 


s 


i. tarn saLbam 


Jivaka has learnt all that in 


seven vears which the Acliariyo knows and which others take 
sixteen years in learning.” Here we get the two extremes. 


w 


ich, when added to sixteen, make up twenty-three and 



•r 

thirty-two, the minimum and maximum age respectively during 


suppo 


higher education. 


Marriage . — IMarriage was usually performed after 



3 com- 


pletion of student life. Hut instances are also mentioned in the 
Jiltakas wherein stulonts are described as attending the Icctnres 
of the teacher even after marriage. The Darajana Jataka re- 
ferred to above and the Anabhirati Jataka (Vol. I, 05) 
mention how a student was compelled to absent himself from 
lectures owing to the ha I induenee of his wife. The Silavim- 
ariisana Jataka (Yol. Ill, 305) describes the test by which 
a teacher of Taksha^la chose a virtuous bridegroom for his grown 



up (laughter from among his students. Addressing hi 
pupil, Bodhisatta, who alone could stand the test, the teacher 
said : Aham pana Silasaiiipannassa dhitararia datukamo imo 
mauavake vimamsanto evaai akasira, mama dhita tumhana heva 
anuchhavika, ti dhitaram 


alaiiikaritva 


“In 


order to marry my daughter to a virtuous man, I acted thus 


to 


test these pupils. 


daughter 


i> 


adorned 


to 


Bodhisatta, 

All these examples show that manaage was permissible ea'en 
during student life, but the practice was not generally followed. 

lliihits of life . — The particulars of student life are x'ery few 
in the Jatakas. Those that are found show that students had 
a very simple life under the paternal care of their teachers. 
Tilamutthi Jataka gives ns an idea of the necessaries of student 
life. A pair of one soled shoes (ekatalika upanaha) and a sun- 
shade of leaves (paunaeliattam) were all with which even the 
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sous of kings were provided when going to Takshasila. The 
purse of 1,000 kahapanas, which they usually took from home as 
teaeher^s fee, had to be delivered to the teacher before the com- 
mencement of study. There is no indication in the Jatakas 
that the students had any private purse out of which they could 
spend at pleasure. The Junha Jataka (Vol. IV, 456) suggests 
that even princes were not allowed to retain a single 
farthing with them. Prince Junha, son of the king of Benares, 
while coming to his lodgings one night in the dark, after listening 
to the lecture of his teacher in Takshasila, ran against a poor Brah- 
min and broke his alms-bowl. When the Brahmin asked for the 


price of rice, the prince had to declare his inability to pay it. He 
said idan'’ ahaih tava bhattamulam datum no sakkomi, ahaifa kho 
pana kasiranho putto Junhakumaro nama, mayi rajje patitthite 
agantva main dhanam yaceyyasiti I cannot now give you 
the price of a meal ; but I am Prince Junha, son of the king of 
Kasi, when I become possessed of the kingdom, you may come 


to me and ask for the money. 




(Rouse.) 


This incident illustrates what sort of strict control they 
had to live under. They were not even free to go to the river 
side for taking their bath. The Tilamutthi Jataka says that at 
the time of bathing the students were aeconpauied by their 
teacher who was apparently deputed there to look after their 
discij)llne. Any breach of it was punished. We read in the 
same Jataka of a boy who while going to take his bath with 
the teacher picked up some sweets without the permission of the 
vendor. On a complaint being made, the teacher asked two 
other students to hold fast both the hands of the culprit and 
himself struck him on his back with bamboo stick. 


Dvihi manavehl tarn Kumaram dvisu hatthesu gahapetva 

evarupam makasiti ” tikkhattuip 

pitthiyam pahari (Vol. II, 252). 

.Fuor/.— Their food was as simple as their habits of life and 
consisted chiefly of rice (bhatta) or rice gruel (yagurii) prepared 
by the maid of the teacher^’s house. In invitation-dinners 
they were given unrefined sugar, curd and milk, Ekadivasam 
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nimantane ekaelie manava gulara, dadhina blninjlnsu ekacho 
khiTena. ” One day the pupils were invited to eat jaggery 
with curd and milk (Vol. I., 1-23). 

Siiil^ /loui '. — The sfculy hour coniaienced early in the 
morning when the boys were roused from sleep by the crowing 
of a cock. The coek^ it appears, was domesticated in every 
educational institution for serv^ing the purpose of a clock. 
The Akiilaravi Jataka ( V’ol. I, 119) describes how the students 
had to suffer in their studies by the untimely crowing of a cock, 

ipparn sikkanta vava 


Manava tassa atirattiin 


kfd 


0 s 



aruuuggamana sikkhitum na sakkonti, niddfivamana 
naihpi na passanti, atipabhate vassitakale sajjhay.issa okasaib 
eva na labhauti. 

This means : — "When the students 
at inidnijTht, they could not continm 

o / ^ 


were roused by its crowing’ 
studies till the rising of 


the sun ; for feeling drowsy they could not even see the portion 
(of the book) on which they had received lessons. When it fell 

they could not get an opportunity for 


a-crowing in broad day, they could not get an 
repeating their lessons, 

It is apparent from the above slateraent that the students 
had two periods assigned to them for private study , one in 
which they learnt with the help of books and the other in which 
they recapitulated their lessons. The two thiiigs, it seems, had 
to be finished before noon. 


Aehariyo or the Chief Preceptor . — The Achariyas or chief 
preceptors are all described in the Jatakas as teachers of world- 
wide fame (dlsapamokkho) . They were honoured and respected 


kings and the people. Some of the enlightened royal 


by 

courts, e.g,, Yideha, Benares and Panchala retained them as 
royal chaplains. The Sarabhanga Jataka (Vol. V, 522) says tliai 
Prince Jotipala who satisfied his Achariya in Taksbasila by his 
proficiency in learning, was presented by him with his own sword, 
bow, quiver and coat of mail. This fact indicates tiih.r the 
Achariyo was himself a warrior, a Kshatriya or u Biahmiu who 
tauc’ht both the art of war and the art of peace. 

A J 
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It has already been pointed out that the usual number o f 
students which learnt under an Acharlyo was limited to 500, In 
teaching these pupils, the Achariyo was helped by other teachers 
who in the Jatakas are called ‘‘ pitUiidchariyo ” or assistant 
teachers. The Anabhirati Jataka already noticed, mentions 
that a Brahmin youth having mastered the three Vedas under 


Bodhisatto became his assistant teacher and 


taught 


sacred 


verses to others “ Tassa (Bodhisattassa) santike eko brahmana- 


manavaka tayo vede 


akasi, ekapadepi nikkarhkho pit- 


tiachariyo hutva mante vachesi (Vol. TI, 185), 

Besides the assistant teachers, the Achudyo was also helped 
in teaching by his chief pupils who are called " Jetthaiite- 
vdsiho”. In the Mahadhammapala Jataka (Vol. IV, 447) an 
Achariyo is mentioned to have delegated his work during his 
absence to Dhammapala who was the chief pupil among his 500 
students. Calling Dhammapala to his presence, the Achariyo said 

ana ime manave sippam vachehi/^ Till my 


« 


mamaga 


return you instruct these pupils in sippa. 


of 


The three Vedas and the eighteen 


SIppas are repeatedly spoken of as the subject taught in the 
University. The three Vedas are evidently the Rig, the Sama 
and the Yaju which possibly included all their branches. The 
Atharva^Veda was not recognized as a Veda in the age of the 


Jatakas. We do 


consist. 


pani 




They are everywhere collectively mentioned as attharasa>ip- 

Only a few names, such as ^Tssapasippa^^ (science of 
1, Ilatthi sutta (Elephant Text) and Manta (sacred text) 
the Jatakas. Prom the story of Jivaka, in 


occur m 


appears 


that the study of medicine and 

surgery was included in the curriculum of the University. 

Most of the references in the Jatakas point to the students^ 
taking the sippa or the science course. The Vedic or theological 


up by very few. 
to 


In the 


having mastered the 


studies are found to have been taken 
majority of cases, the reference is 
sippas, sabbasippani ugganhitva ” without any mention of the 
Vedic studies. This fact indicates that technical education w'as 
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more m vogue in 
theological studies. 



time of the 



than V edic or 


Ifc is also apparent from some passages in the Jatakas that in 
addition to the ordinary course^ a student was allowed to take up 
a special course in one of the sippas. In the Asadisa Jataka 
(Vol. 11,18]) we are told that Bodhisatta became peerless in 
the scdence of areherv in aJdition to learning the three Vedas and 

^ o 

the 18 sippas. " Eodhisatto sol isavassikale Takkasilarii gantva 
disapamokkhassa achariyassa santike tayo Vede attharasa sippani 
ca uggaahitva issapasippe asadiso hutva Baranasiih paechagami’^. 

At the age of 18, Bodhisatta went to Takshasila and learnt the 
three Vedas and 18 sippas under a famous teacher. Having be- 
come peerless in the science of archery he came back to Benares.^^ 
Another reference to the same eJffiect is found in Volume HI, 
374<, which states “ Eko Baranasi Brahmanamtinavo Takkasilavo 
sabbasippani uggaahitva dhanukamme nippahattim pat to Culla- 
dhanuggahapaudita naina ahosi^"’. A certain Brahmin student of 
Benares learnt all the sciences in Takshasila, and having acpiiredi 
proficiency in archery was known as the clever Little archer. 

Moreover, students are described as going up to the University 
for spec-iilizing in one subject only. Thus in the Susima Jatak.a 
(Vol.ll, 163) the son of the King’s Chaplain goes to Taksha- 
sila for mastering the Ilatthi sutta (Elephant Text) only. 
Again in the Anabhirati Jataka already quoted, a Brahmin youth 





is represented as learning only manta ” {sacred text) in 

Jivaka, we know from the Viiiaya Pitika, w'ent to 
sila only for studying medicine and surgery. 

It should, however, be noted in this connection that 
sciences were not simply theoretical. The frecpient reference to 
the fact that students after completing their education had 



to give proof of 



they had learnt. 



hid to do the p.a.tieal side as 
ka tells U3 that when 

education in T 
demonstration 


well. 





Benares after finishing 


his parents a pra 





to 


, he had to give to 
of his knowledge of the 



ii 





"7 


% < t * 

w'ni 



he had .acquired there. So Buranasiop 


gaatva 
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Biatfipitaro vanditva sipparh dassesi/'’ Jivaka too, wlio studied 
medicine in Takshasila, had to acquaint himself with the practical 
uses of the herbs and drugs which could be found within 6 or 7 
miles of Takshasila. The several cases of difficult operations which 
he performed, just after leaving Takshasila suggests that he had a 
good practical training in surgery at Takshasila (Chirvarakhan- 
dhaka, Vinaya Pitaka). 

Toumindertaken for further education.— W q are further told 
that students, after the completion of studies, used to go on tours 
over the country for mastering all the practical sciences of the 
time (Sabbasamayasippani). This fact is so often referred to in the 
Jatakas [*] that it seems to have been considered a necessary 
part of education. The Setaketu Jataka (Vol. Ill, 377) 
mentions how Setaketu having mastered all the “ sippas from 
a famous teacher in Takshasila, wandered about the country 
learning all the practical sciences of the time. " Takkasilato 
nikkhamitva sabbasamayasippani sikkhanto vichari.-’^ Again the 
Darimukha Jataka (Vol. Ill, 378) describes how two friends 
having acquired all the sciences in Takshasila travelled through 
towns and villages with the intention of learning all the 
practical sciences of the time and making themselves acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the countries. 

“ Takkasilam gantva sabbasippani ugganhitva sabbasam- 
ayasippan cha sikkhissama, desacharittan cha janis ama'”'’ ti ga 
manigamadisu charaufa Baranasiih . . . pavimsu.^'’ 


LecUores . — From some passages in the Jatakas, it appears 
that lectures were delivered at night and light (?) and lucky 


days (Sallahukena nakkhattena) 


were observed in giving 


instructions. 


The Tilamutthi Jataka says : 


“ Dbamman 


tevasika diva achariyassa kammarii katva rattim sipparn uggan- 
hanti^k The resident pupils did work for the aohariyo during 
the day and learnt sippas at night. In the Susima Jataka 
(Vol. II, 163) Bedhisatto who went to study in Takshamla is 
stated to have said to his teacher, Ajja ekarattaih mayhaih 


[1] .1. I. 80 ; J. HI. 377. 
J. III. 336; J, III. 378. 
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yeva okasam karotha.-’'’ Be pleased to give me your time for 
this uightonly. [^] 

2’ea'f Boohs. — From the frequent use of the expression 
Sippam Vachesi which fmeaus Causing to read the sippasj” 
it is apparent that students used to learn sippas with the help 
of books. 

A passage in the.Akalaravi Jataka, already quoted, viz,, ^‘nid- 
dayamana gahitatthanam pi na passanti, feeling drowsy they 
could’ not even see the portion (of the book) on which they had 
received lessons, confirms the above statement. A direct refer- 
ence to the existence of books (potthakam), occurs in Tundila 
Jataka (Vol, III, 358) wherein Bodhisatta is represented as 
preparing a book o? judgment for deciding cases. Bodhisatta 
vinicchaya pottahakam likhapetva imam potthakam olokenta 

. Bodhisatta caused a case-law book to be 


r j; 


attham kareyyatha 
written and sail, “ By observing this book you should decide 


cases. 


)} 


Besides, the repeated mention of the use of writing in the 
Jatakas, ['^1 both in private and olfiaial correspondence, leaves no 
doubt that it was quite a common thing in the age of the Jata- 
kas. When it is observed that the art of writing was used iu 
every sphere of daily life, there can be no reason to doubt, that 
it was equally employed for preserving the traditional learning 
of the times. 

uSature study for tfie feehle-min ded. — In addition to theoreti- 
cal lectares'aad practical training, natui’c study was sometimes 
prescribed for those who were intellectually weak among 
students. In the Naugallsa Jataka (Vol. I, 123), we are 
told that a Brahmin youth who used to learn the scriptiares from 


1 am iiideb.cd to Mr. K. P. .Taj-fliwal, (Oxon.) for drawhig my 


U -i 


addition to tlio fact that Muladeva, a reuowned professor of arts, used to deliver 


lectures at night. 

p) J, 1. 125. 

J. IT. 2 Id. 

If. ISl. 
J. III. 301. 
J. IV. 483. 
J. IV. 4G7. 
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a famous teaclier of Benares, could not properly grasp tlie moan- 
ing and eutertaiued some wrong notions in his mind. The 
Achariyo was very anxious for him and hit upon a plan of educat- 
ing him through the helj) of nature. He resolved on ques- 
tioning him on his return from gathering firewood and leaves 
“ as to what he had seen or done in the forest that day and 
as to what it was like This process he thought would lead 
the student to make comparisons and give reasons, and that the 
continuous practice of comparing and reasoning, would make 
the task of teaching him easier. 

Atha’assa etadahosi: ath^eko upayo, aham Imam manivarii 
darutthaya, pauntthaya gantva agatam ‘ ajja te klm dittham, 
kirn katarh’ti puchchhissami, fimarii nama ajja maya dittham idam 
katam'ti aeikkhissati, ath mam ' tayaditthan eha katan cha kidisam 
ti pucchissami, so ‘ evarupam, nama ■* ti upamaya cha karanena 
cha ka;hc£sat?, ti naih navarh navam upaman cha karanin cha 
k-.thapAva imina upaycna panditam karissamiti 

Then this o.cuired to him, There is one way of doing it. 
When this boy returns after gathering wood and leaves, 1 shall 
ask him' whit have you seen and what hive you been doing 
t)-day ? ^ lie would say, ‘ I l ave seen this and have done this. ^ 
1 shall then ask him ‘ What sorts of things were s.en by yon and 
what sorts of action did you perform ? ■’ lie would say, ' it was like 
this ■’ and use comparisons and give reasons, la this way bv 

leading him on to fresh comparisons and new reasonings, 1 shall 
make him a learned man.’^ 

Olher objects of Vniversity (ducafion. — The objects of higher 
education are set forth in the Tilamutthi Jattka, v here it is stated 
that in sending hoys to the University, the kings had other objects 
in view besides pure education, viz., to quell their pride or to 
democratize the princely mind and to make them hardy and 
acquainted with the character of the people. 

" Boranakorrijaiio cha attanoputte evam, etc., nihatamanadappa 
situnhakkhama lokaeharitlaafinu eha bhavissantiLi attano nagare 
uisaparaokkhe aehaviye Vijjamane pi sippuggahantthaya clure tiro 
rattham (Takshasila) pesenti."'’ 
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Kings of former timeSj though there might be famous teachers 
living in the eitjj often used to send their sons far off to foreign 
countries (Takshasila) to complete their education, that bv this 
means, they might learn to cjuell their pride and aiTOganee, 
to endure heat and cold and be made acquainted with the character 


of the people (Translation adapted from Rouse) . 

Conclusion . — The materials that we have been able to glean 
from all parts of the Jatakas show a general spread of education 
in the 'country as ‘earlv as the age of the Jatakas. A chief 

4/ ft.' O 


intellectual centre of the age was Takshasila from ivhich 
culture radiated over a great area- The U niversity of Benares 
was a growing institution in the age of the Jatakas and did 
not attain much of the celebrity which it afterwards attained 


since the decline of Takshasila. The svstem of education which 

C/ 

obtained in Taksbarihq was introduced into Benares, and it is 
worthy of note, that in both the places, the study of the ^^sippas'’^ 
found favour with a large number of students^ who must have 
found it more profitable than any other study. The influx 
of students in the universities for receiving technical education, 
is suggestive of the fact that tliere was a great demand in the 
countin' of experts in the age of the Jatakas. 

It is also interesting to find that in the university the art of 
war was taught side by side with the art of peace. The teachers. 


at least some of them, we have already noticed, were military 


men. References in the J atakas to the teaching of 



at 


Takshasila are numerous. 



Note. — Owing to tlie 


Plate illustrating tins Copper 



0 ‘rant not being yet received^ it will bo publisbetl in tbe Septcin- 
Lr number ot tbe Journal. It sbould be bound up in its place 

with this Paper. 


seal. The seal and the ring 


V— Tekkali Inscription of Madhyamaraja, 

tke son of Pet avy allop araja. 

By MahamahopadhaVa Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., C I E-, 

F.A.S.B. 

The copperplate measures 2>'' . It is the second of at least 

three plates which comjdeted the gi-ant. The three plates were 
joined together by a ring with a 

seem to have been wrenched away, breaking a portion from the 
plate. It begins abruptly from the middle of a verse and cuds 
also in the middle of a verse. Its find spot is not known. It 
was sent to me last year by Sir Edward Gait for decipherment. 
He seems to have got it from the Yuvaraja of Tekkali. 

The mahgalacharana or invocation is not to be found in this 
plate as it was engraved in the first plate. The formal part of 
the grant together with the imprecatory verses was engraved in 
the third plate. The present plate being the second contains 
only a portion of the genealogy. Even the name of the donor 
is not here. This eoi3j)erplate seems to belong to the Sailodbhava 
family of the Kongada in Kalihga, of which three only are known, 
namely, (1)[^] Bugura plate of Madhavavarmau (2) Parikud 
plate [’^j of Madhyamaraj a, (3) and the plates of the time of 
Sasankaraja,[^] whose dependents the early Sailodbhava princes 
seem to have been. 

The princes of the family had their names ending in the 
word Bliita — and the same name often recurs. In the present 
plate the first name is Madhyamaraja who got the kingdom from 
his father. (2) His son was Dharmaraja also called IManabhita. 
(3) Iiis%on was Madhyamaraja, the second. (I) His son was 
Kanaksohha, which I take to be an ecpiivalcnt of Ranabhita. 


P] Epi. Ind. Vol. HI, p. 41 ff. 
P] Epi. Ind. Vol. XJ, p. 2S1 ff 
['] Ejji. Ind .Vol, VI, p. 143 ff. 
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(5) His suGcessor was liis brother Petavjalloparaja who came 
fi’om a giri or hillj the name of it is difEeult to read. (6) He was 


succeeded by Madhyamaraja the 



the son of Ynvaraja 


Taillapanibha. So the genealog-y would run thus : 

I. Madhyamaraia, the First. 

II. Dhai-maraja (Manaohita). 

1 . 

III. Madliyamaraja, the Second. 


I P 

iV^. Ranaksobha. V. Petavyalloparaja. 

VI Madhyaruaraja, the Third (Son 

of Y u varaj a Taillapanibha). 

The family seems to have reigned for several generations^ but 
without any independent authority- It is not possible to say to 
whom they owed allegiance at any particiilar period of time. 
They, were, in the beginning of the seventh century, dependents of 

Sa^aakaraia Narendra Gupta of Western Bei 

The script resembles that of the Parikud plate of Madhyama- 
rajadeva with these di:ffierences (1) that in Parikud plates the 
vertical lines of ^ m •" have become slanting in the present plate ; 
(2) That “^s •’ has a triangular nose in this plate, while in Parilaid 
it is only a line, (3) that ^ s ^ has the left hand limb mueli more 
flattened than in Parikud. (I) That the line joining the right 
hand and the left hand lirnhs of is longer in this than in the 
Parikud; (5) that ' h Mn this plate a mere vaving line, but in 
the Parikud there are two waves, the right hand one being lower 
down (6j that the ^ kh ’ in this plate begins with a triangle at 
the right hand side ending in a knot on the left hand side, where- 
as in the Parikud it does not end in a knot. It does not end in 


a knot and seems to be taller ; (7) that s ^ in 



plate is open 


only at the top while in Parikud it is open both at the top and 
at the bottom. 

The only portion of this inscription wdiich agrees witli 
Parikud is the verse An y'e Vayuphalambha bhaksana ratali, etc. 
The verse refers in both case.s to Madliyamaivja, but it i-s doubtlul 
whether to the same person. 



TEKKALI IlfSCBIPTrOiV, 
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Diu-ing 


The history of this family as gathered from epigrajohs seems 
to run thus. In the Kalinga country, there was a famous man 
named Pulindasena. He did not like to take upon himself the 
burden of the earth and so prayed to Svayambhu for a king ; 
and Svayambhu produced Sailodbhava from rocks[^]. 
the reign of Sasahkaraja, in the first half of the seventh century, 
Madhyamaraja II who bore another name Sainyabhita on his 
seal, was a feudatory. His father Yasobhita and his grandfather 
Madhyamaraja I were also feudatory chiefs[^]. Prom the 
Bitgura plates, the writing on which is of much later date than 
that of Sasahkaraja'’s feudatory, we get the four followino* 


names 


Ranabhita, Sainyabhita, Yasobhita, Sainyabhita, also 

Madhavavarman. From the Parikud 



called Srinivasa 
grants P] Ave get Ranabhita, Sainyabhita I, Yasobhita I, 
Sainyabhita II, Yasobhita II and Madhyamaraja. In the 
Khurda plate only three names occnr, namely, Sainyabhita, 
Yasobhita and Madhavaraja[^J. 

In the present plate we have Madhyamaraja, Dharmaraja or 

Mauabhita, Sladhyamaraja II, Ranaksobha or Ranabhita, Pelavyal- 

loparaja, Madhyamaraja the Third, the son of Yuvaraja Taillapa- 
nibha. 

The epigraphs range over several centuries, the Ganjam 
plates of Sasanka^’s feudatory being (he earliest. Without going 
deep into the examination of the paleography of the plates, I may 
hazard a conjecture that in point of time, the Khurda plates come 
nearest to Ganjam, next come Bngura and next after Parikud; 
the present plate coming last. The writing on this plate very 
nearly approaches that on the Sulki plates ; and therefore, it may- 
be put dovvm to the eleventh century. It would be premature, 
with the materials in baud, to attempt to construct a genealogy 
of the Sailodbhava dA^nastv for four or five centuries. 


P] Epi. kd. A^ol. in, p, 41 ff. 
P] Epi. lud. Vul. VI, p. 143 ff. 
[*] Epi. Iiid. Vol. XI, p. 2Sl IF, 
[P J. k. S, B.,1GU4, 282 II. 
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TEKKALI INSCRIPTION, 


Line 1 2 


+ T [H 

?='liTf{c^Trr3TTOf%4^1^^^TW ^ JT^ST 



clT^: U 


1;'^ 
w 


"J 





14 


[%] 4- + (f^) [ti] 

?I^Ia qcr[T]qfqH% ^ 

^ ^inqq^vrqifqfjCJT^*. (?) % (f^) qilT^Isr^ } 






IG 


t8rr^^'^r'q(i)qnc^ 


[f^] fTii:q^T fqfirsi 


^<qT 


17 








is 


ITc? If«iaci 


(f^) q n^^ITTg 11 


19 


flT^ (?) (Illegibk) 


m\ 


VJ 


wra; ^ ^i^q^i [:] i 

20 q[ i] fqf^TZT f%q: 


jxn ^q" TiqwT 

SJ 


Line 21 


^^TcWfq -ElTqTO^' ^ ( 1 (l ) 


q^T# (=5^) ^VRT^ ^»€’?q^qrrqTT 


-1 : 
<V 


3 



(f^) TTi^^ (^) cq^7Tnf%qi^:}arr (ct) ^ m\ 



0 o^ 
*< \y 


[^] iq:CT^o:^«rqfqqTg ^ {^) •qTTTqp^Ht^^*, 

[J7] ^?TOT + + qn^T ('arr) 
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(w) (iftr) [^] 

cl (illegible) 



NoTE.““ 0'.ving to the Plate illustrating this Copper Plate 
grant not being yet received, it will bo publisbecl in tire Septem- 
ber number of tbe Journal. It should be bound up in its place 
with this Paper. 


VI— Grant of Ranastambliadeva. 


By Maharnahopadhyaya Haraprasad ghastri, M.A., C.I.E., 

F. A. S. B. 

This is another plate of Banastambhadeva of Sulkiknla. It 

has a seal affixed to it, surrounded by a raised rim. The seal 
contains a crescent moon, the letters Sri jRanasianibhadevasya 

4 

and a standing bull. This inscription measures 8'^ x 6 and the 

The letters in the seal are three-fifths of an inch 
in height each and those in the inscription are two-fifths of an 
inch in height each. The inscription seems to be incomplete 
from the space left after the second imprecatory verse. 

The metrical portion of the inscription, containing invocation 
and genealogy, have verses which are common to all Sulki in- 
scriptions, Like all grants of this family, this also was issued 
from Kodalaka. The officers addressed are the same as in other 


seal 2" X 1 


grants. 


The donee’s name 


is Pauchuka, grand-son of 


Vaghu 


and son of Hari, belonging to the Kanva Sakha of tbe Yajnr-veda. 
The date is given as the seventh day of the waxing mocn of 
Asvina. The land granted belonged to the village of Jara in the 
district of Jara in the Raclha Mandala. The boundaries of the 
land are given thus -Chakalikabhurai on the south-east, Stam- 

hhakaraksettra on the East, Ahara on the North. Jaura on 
the West and Chintabhumi on the South. There are two very 
interesting points in this inscription, one is the name of the 
village where the land was granted and the village and the 
district from wh ch the donee came. The land was granted in 
the district of Jara and in the village of Jara in the Iladha 

o • 

country. There is such a village in th 
bordering on the district of Midnapur, both of which belong 
to Radha o Western Bengal. It is still the abode of a number 
of well-to-do families of Brahmanas. But it would be worth 


0 


district of Hughli 
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invostigating how the Snikis came to acquire land in this part 
of the counti'Y. There is an influerttial body of cultivating 
iniddlenien at Midnapore who call themselves Sukli and trace 
their origin to a place called Kedalaka. But Ranastambha- 
deva the donor was a Sulki and his capital was Kodalaka. 
Can there beany connection between Sulki and Sukli and Koda- 

4 / 

laka and Kedalaka ? 


was 


The donee belongs to Kasjapa Gottra and came from a village 
named Tellahgalabhattagrama in the district of Radha. He 
a student of the Kanva AS^'akha of the ^ukla Yajur-veda. 
But he cannot be a Raclhiya Brahmaaa of the Kasyapa Gottra, 
because amono^ Radhiya Brahmanas, the only Veda studied was 
the Sama Yecla, and o£ the lo villages from which the Brah- 


inanas of the Kasyapa Gottra among 


the Radhis derive their 


village names, Tellangalabhatta is not one. 


1 S5(§r% 


O 


3 


4 


5 



(^f«) 



[; '] 


farfoi *. ii 

T Wot [:] 


W [ I] 


fK [: 1] 

4\rt' ?:fr? ottksot^t- 


fiTcnu ; ] II 



r} m 


TOTTfiwm' [: i] 



^ it 


ll] 






liTcT 



V 
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1 70 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1:3 

14. 

15 

16 

17 


^iTf^xricfJTt^[;]^n*cr^ ^fci [: ii ] 

liT (■^) [;] 

(^^T ^T^^) II 
WT (^) [ : ] XlTT^Tri^^T^^TI ^cT ^ 

f^^[:] i 

: ^cftfcTm 

: i] 

f%5ig^^?!IHT^iT[T]^rsi%cIT [:] 

^*TT ( W) 5. gi; (gfcm^) 

ST(3T) [: I ] 

5r?3^Er^Z44^^^Tf€arra!:^ f: in 

Sjt ^ -• 

TTO4 Tn%*^ 3Trm’ =gTT 

'rra:^^ [:] 

i %?=»TTf^ TFf [T] 5I^?;T5lTmTT 
^TOTTI^fTlWKWTcTj{fiTnTW34T(?j) (T) 5Ilr?^tlTT[^'J 

T:r5i^^^[T] 515^1^ (^) fxT ^wr\5iT^ 

irw5OTTf^(^) (fft) ^ 

^^RTcTT 'SITTT®^ ^■na’TT^f 

c ^ 
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.0 


TTUT^HJ?^' fa^’lRTVr^m- 


ttriLt] TTim (^) 

(^) ^ cTfw (3 ^r^xft^-rfvr [:] 

x3^ ^ [ 11 ] 

II 

^ fk^mi fefir *, ir^rr? ii 



Note. — Owing to the Plate illustrating this Coioper Plate 
grant not being ret received, it will be published in the Septem- 
ber number of the Journal. It should be bound up in its place 
with this Paper. 


VII— Khandadeuli Inscription of Rana- 

bhanja Deva. 

ay Mtwtkaiaaihapadhyaya. Haraprasad Shaatri, M.A., C.I.E. 

On 1st March, 19-17, 1 received from H. H. Sir Edward Gait 


Tlie 


copper- 


a copper-plate ..gTant for decipherment, 
plate was found in August 1916 by some cowherds in the village 
Khancladeuli in pargana Khanta of the Bamanghati subdivision 
of the Mayurbhani State. Babu Kamakhya Prasad Basu, a 


Mayurbhani, .gave 


p)late and a note* on .it. . 
warded to me and I have 


note 


reading 


the Bhahia erants have 


tion from Babu Bijaya Chandra Majumdar and Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerji. I have also consulted their papers. 

Babu Kamakhya Prasad writes : “ This plate is of copper and 
in shape like a spade. It has a copper medallion on the top and 
in it are in bas-relief a svastika, a bull and a goddess. The 
letters are of late Kutlla kind and resemble Bengali and Oriya 
letters. Its size is 9 inches long and 7 inches broad."'’ But at 
present the medallion appears to be absolutely illegible. 

This is a grant apparently by Ranabhahja Deva, two of 
■whose grants were obtained in 1871 from the same Bamanghati 
subdivision and deciphered by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosh. 
Ranahhanja made the grant on the occasion of the birth of a 
grandson named Narendrabhahja, the son of his anpayika* 
puttra or reputed son Prthvi Bhahja. He does not appear to 
be his “ aurasa-puttra "" or a son horn in lawful wedlock. He 
may have been one of the twelve classes of sons allowed by Hin- 
du law. The grant is made by Ranabhahja himself who is said 
to have exhorted landlords to respect the grant. And about 
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imply 


(( 


Narendi-ca bhanja tbe plate says s 
hhutali.'^ The genealogy of tbe plate runs thus ; 

Virabbadra, 


BaremJrahlia njadev o- 



Digbhanja. 

Eanabhafija, the grantor. 

Prithvibhanja. 

Narendrabhanja. 

It does not appear bow Babn E. D. Banerji has imported an 


AdibbaSja Deva between Virabbadra and 



The 


grants simply 


speak of “tibsya aAihhaiijavamie” . 


“TttSffa 





refers to Virabbadra. The construction is rather awkward. It 
is technically called Ekaclesdnva^'a and is regarded as a fault of 

, It should have \>QQn^‘tas^a-dclibkanjasya vamse”. He 

is called Bhanja or Adibhanja. because be broke through tbe egg 
of a peahen. The family therefore in the epigraphs often called 

Jnclmjavamsa, i.e.; a family, the progenitor of which came out of 
an egg. 

Eanabhahja belongs to Khiijing and he made this grant to 
Eahchho, the son of Ananta and the great-grandson of Trivik- 
raraa. All these worthies are distinguished bv tbe term Bhatta- 
puttra. They belong to Sanddya gottra and .'randilya pravara, 
though the pravara name is differently spelt here. The name of 
the village is Bonula in tbe v.ttaroganda in the district of Sidhd- 
hiuihd. The grant was made in honour of Mahadeva Bhattaraka. 

My predecessors in deciphering Bhanja inscriptions were in 
great dlRculty and so were not always right in their reading. I 
have profited by their labours and I hope I am giving at least 
a more tnistworthy transcript. For instance^ my predecessors 

read Kotgdsrama but my plate distincty says Kautjdsrama. They 
read the same word Suladanda in one plate and Svarnadanda in 
another, but it is really Galad-and, the breaking egg. Instances 
may be multipliedj but it is of no u.se, as the plates themselves 
arc very badly inscribed. In the present plate the inscriber seems 


J. J3. O.ILSjYcb III., Part iii,psg-c 322. 
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EANABHANJA DEVA, 


[J.B.O.B.S. 


to have traced all the letters with a minute needlOj before he 
formally began the inscription and in some places both the miimte 
and thick letters are visible. Just below the medallion traces 
of earlier letters are distinctly visible. 

Translation'. 

Om Svasti ! The sole Lord of all the worlds, the Destroyer 
of the fear of re-birth, the Lord of Bhavani, the Knower of the 
rules of various modes of meditation, the Omniscient lihava 
may be auspicious to you. 


Virabhadra by name. 


There was a breaker of an egg 
He came out by breaking an egg of a 
peahen in the holy place, the great hermitage, the asrama of 
Kautsa. He was skilled in destroying enemies and guided by 
the sage Vasishtha. In this family of his who was the first of 
Bhanjas (egg-breakers), was born the auspicious and celebrated 
Kottabhahja who was like forest-fire to his enemies ; he was 
brave, pure and well-trained. Ills spirit was fierce like that of 
the sun, the benefactor of the lotus and of the goddess of 
prosperity. The sun exhibits the circle of rays, while the king 
exhibited the circle oF his tributaries. His son was Digbhanja 
who placed his feet on the heads of great kings. His son was 
the celebrated Eanabhanja, the resident in forts, belonging to 
the family of Khijjing, who had expiated his sins by the worship 
of the feet of Siva. He looked like the Cupid ; ho was strong 
and weighty ; he was brave and he heightened his fame by 
defeating his enemies ; he was like King Yudhisthira, always 
engaged in governing his people and in performing noble acts. 
He, by name Eanabhanja, speaks to the kings respectfully. His 
reputed son Frithvibhanja, whose son Narendrabhanja was born. 
For the increase of the merit and fame of father^ mother and 
self by pouring water and putding the deed on a copper-plate in 
the name of the Lord Mahadeva, the village Eonula connected 
with the northern section of the district of Sidhahimba is given 
by me to Bhattaputtra Eachho by name, the son of Bhattaputtra 
Ananta and the great-grandson of Bhattaputtra Trivikraraa 
belonging to the Sandilya gottra with Sandilya pravara. There- 
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fore, out of respect for me you should uphold the grant of land 

till the moouj the sun and the earth last. 

(The rest of the inscription is taken up with the usual impre- 
citory verses with the exception of the letter ^ scv ” which means 
Sanivat hut the date is not given and there is no space to give 
the date in the plate.) 


1. S 






xT : 

JTsr 

* » 

Vj» 


c\, 

T: -ffi (^) 


d] IlaH Tcrsc. 
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16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21. 
22 . 
23. 
21 . 

25. 

26. 
27. 

28 


I 

Ov w 

mXT* H(l) 



’31=^ IJ l(ll) 

'v 

ifV- 


Tc(: ir(^) ¥1^- 

IT 


'frerT 

TOT^^-^ftldTTTtr: (»«lf^^TTr:) | 

[^] wTiTsrni ihi 

^Tinrwsiw: 


c{TF^3IWft^(8r WfW^* ?T^T^- 






TR^ 

5TW Wlf*?: (^T) 
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•q’^wgiT^ II 


Wf ICT^ 

fn: [f J ^f^T; [ 
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cftsi (TT) W5W II 

m ^ [:] IT 

C\ ^ w 


11 

[t] Tl ^ 

[*j I 

O t. -I 

^rcTK*^ (w^) 





SJ d 


^Tfr^ ^ %fefiWci ■^T’f 


^fcT ^ 


it 


^?T (^ ) 


^T 


(^) ?TrR,ft^ (^ft=w) 5R^ •q- (5^) \ 


['^] 

^ [t ] fWlSEn [:] II 

♦ 

?T 


irill.— Some Unpublished Records of the 

Sultans of Bengal. 


By R. D. Banerji, M. A 


The majoiifcy of these iiisJi'iptioas were lying in the Arcliaj- 

the Intliin Aluseuni^ Calcutta, and the 


ological Section oi 


remainder were collected by me in Bihar and Orissa and in 
Bengal proper daring- the last fifteen years, except one inscrip- 
tion, a tombstone, which was found by Baba Nagendra Nath Basil 
in the Bogra District and presented by him to the Museum of the 

Slhit!;ci Farishcul. These inserlptious aid us in 
determining the area over which the Sultans of Bengal ruled as 
wmll as in calculating tlie extent of their reigns which differ in 
the accounts given by Muhammadan Historians. 

I. — Inscriied tombstone from Maliastlumgaclh. 



This inscription 


was found among the ruins 

o 


of Mahasthan- 


gaclh in the Bogra District of Bengal some years ago by Bahit 
Nagendra Nath Vasu. It was presented by him to the Banglga 
tbahityd Parishacl in 1911 or 1913. There is no record in that 
Society about the exact liudspot or the date of find and no 
attempt has ever been made by anybody to decipher it. The 
record is incised on one face of a slab of black flint, the top of 
which has been rounded- The inscnbed surface has been divided 
ii-to four rectangular sunken panels while in the space above is 


a crnqfoiled pointed arch with an eight-petalled lotus-rosette in 
it. The first three lines contain three lines of writing, while 
the fourth and the last has five. The slab measures l'lO"x 
and the inscribed surface I'd df" x 6^". 

JMahasthangadh is a well-known ruin in the B( 

o • 

■where according to the discoverer, Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, 
the record was found. It was visited by Cunningham and 
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described bv him b 



•e IS a 


shrine of a Muhammadan sainG 


named IlaJilsaioar Sultan here, but no Arabic inscrii3tion 
seems to have been discovered at this 
inscription is one of the oldest 



roeo-'ds 



before this. The 
has been found in 

Bengal proper. It was incised in A.H T‘)d = i.’bil! A.D., i.e. ilnring* 

Shall, scni of Sultan 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah (Bughda Khan), tne youngest son 

of Sultan Ghivas-ud-din Balban of Delhi. It records the 

«/ 

eivctioii of a tomb of the exalted and benevolent Namwar Khan 


the reis^n of Sultfui Sbams-ud-dui Firuz 


i 


iu the month of Shawvval in 700 A.IL — 1300 A.D. 
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.j‘- ir 


c; 


Ai L>je.w/ ft* 


//. — luscnpiiQ/i from the Saiik Jlasjid, Basirhat 


This 


inscription Avas found in the interior of a Masjid in 
the toAAm of Basirhat, District 2i-Parganas of Bengal. The 

ituated at a distance of about one mile from the 



IS s 


railway station and is in good preserAmtion. It appears thrit a 


^ A-Bchi^oloQicdl ^'iXi'veij f- ol. £*]/• xVi-llO* 



^■bu 


liEOGEDS OF XIIF yULTAXfc. 


! J.B.u.ibb,. 


Masjid was built in the year 871 = 14'GG-C7 A.D. from material 


s 


taken from a SLOnebiii 



temple ; later on 



ancient 


inasjid wa.s surrounded by a brick w'all witli modern doors and 
windows. A facsimile of the inscription^ 



by 


mo. was 



by llai jMonomohan Chakravarti Bahadur in his 


iticle on Prc-l^.Iughal l^Iosqu 


i \ 


;s of Eer!g'al'’’’d 


The inscription is stuck in the interior of the mosque between 

tenqile, close to the 






two stone pillarS; taken from some 

roof. The pillars arc in good preseivation 'nun jig arcs OJ- gayms 

or dwarfs 0)i the bracket capitals over it. Only tliese two |)i!Iars 
ndti’-o ii!£Cri]:tion liave escaped modernization and white-wash. 


a 


'.L no 


inscriljed surface measures IT'"' by Gy%". It records 



erection 


of 


a mosque by a 



witli tlic title ‘Abe 


benevolent and exadted the great d/nyVis in tlie year 

— . l-iGG A.D. In tliis year vSultan Rukn-ud-dm 





Barbak Slnih; son of Nasir-nd-din ItlahinCid 
in Bengal. It Avas during hi,s rcigm that the Hind ii 


reigmng 

kingdoms 

o 


un the Southern coast, which 


were so long 


pnotected from eon- 
cnest bv tlie iiuptnctrabie barrier of forests, cA'ore overtbrown. Two 

.1 ^ V 

records ox ibis priiice lias Jjecn discoyered in Southern Bengal ; 


the first one is 



• i • 




•zagunj inscription ol the year 



and the second record is the present one from 



of tlio 


vuir S71 A.D- The builder of this mosque appears to bo the 
Duudc' person as that of the Eais-darwaza n-iasjid at Pandua, In 


the Pandua ins 


givrn 



Q Q 0 




« i ' 




name has been omitted.^ 


Tuxt. 


,jjjj iij icU| aJ ) JJ 


I f ^ # 

Uj ^ i_5 eo. [ dxjaj: 


'' Journal and Trocetdings of [he Asiatic itocicig of Bengal, JSetv iSerieSy 
VoL VI, p. a nd note 

- Journal of the Asiatic Soctelg of Bengal, old Serie?'^ ToL X-T/JT- 




Hid Voi: XLIJ, 2873, 1, p. 275, 



J. B. O. R, S. 



II. Inscription from Salik Masjid, Basirhat* 24 Parganas, - 871 A, H. 



III. Inscription of the time of Rukn-uddin Barbak, A. H, 878, from Alawals Masjid, Chittagong. 



lY. Inscription of the time of Saif-uddin Firoc Shah, A. H. 895, Kalna, Dist. Burdwan. 
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III. — Inscription of ^Alaicai’s 



Chittagong. 


The inscription is stuck in the walls of a masjid with mas- 

^onrv walls and a thatched roof which is said to have been built 

«/ 

on the site of an ancient masjid at Ilathazari in the Cliitta^’Ong 

the attendants that the 


District of Ecn^’al. It is stated b'y 

o 


masjid was Iduilt hy the wcdl-kno\vii Bengali 'poet Alawal Khan 

and that the ins:3ription was orierln.illv fixed over the entrance 
of the old moscpie. The inscription itself does not mention 
■"Alawal Khan, but records the erection of a mospue by the 

Ma,]lis Ala Rasti JKhan on the 5th day of Ramzan 87S A H. 
1173 A.D. durin-T the 


reign of Rukn-ud-din Barbak Shah, 



son of Mahmud Sliah. So far as is known, this is the second 

authentic record of the Muhammadan conquest or occupation of 

agong, the earliest being the silver coiji of Jalal-ud-din 
Muliainmad Shah struck at Chittagong in A.H. 831 = l i<30 A.D. 

o o 

Tlierefore this inscription is the oldest Muhammadan inscription, 
from the Chittagong Division. 
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S/i a h 


If — Inscription of the time of Saif-nd-dln lirdc 

from Kalna — A^II. 895. 

This inscription was discovered in some ruined mosque in 
Kalna in the Burdwan District of Bengal. It was removed 
from the site to the Court-hou.se at Kalna with the inscription 
of Ghiyath-ud-dln Bahadur Shah of A.H. 967 and that of 
■’Alaiid-din Firoz Shah, A.H. 939. ^ There they remained till 
their removal to the Indian Museum in 1911 - at the reque.st 
of the late Dr. Th. Bloch, Ph. D., then Archmologioal Survey.m 



1 Annual Report of the Archceoloffical Surveit, Bengal Circle, 1902-3, p. 3 
® lilJ, 1903-4, p. 4. 
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U r tte Bengal Circle. The record has suffered very much from 
corrosion and nothing can be read besides the proper name of 
the king, the date and portions of the name of the builder. 
The date is distinctly A. H. 895 = 1489 A. D. and as the name 
of the king is Firuz Shah, it is quite certain that the inscription 
is of the time of Abyssinian Eunuch Malik Andii, who assumed 
the title of Saif-ud-din Firuz Shah. Not even a portion of the 
Knnija cm be read. The builder was an Ilkigdi, who was pro- 
bably the son of one Ulugh "’Ali Zahar Khan. The inscrip- 
tion proves that the centre of lYcstern Bengal was included 
in the possession of Saif-ud-din Firuz Shah. Another inscriji- 
tlon of this king has been discovered at Maldah (No. 998 of 
Florowitz’s list). The stone measures I'i0'^x9"x5" and the 
inscribed surface measures 1/9" x 7^"’. 

Text. 

aJ aJJi ) ) ax-w.-o ( iJ) ^ lUli Jti 


«« 


■ LL2J.0. ^ AiJ.*® i 5 .JJ! ^ sLi* ^ ^ 


AAJ 1<J L^J ^ ^ 


• « • 


♦ » • I • • ♦ 




• • » » • I 


jj! 




4 # 


T. — Inscription of ’AUi-ud-cWi Ilusain S/uch from some 

miknown place — A. II. 909. 

The slab bearing this inscription has been lying in the 
Indian Museum for years. As there is no register number on 
the stone, no information about its findspot or the date of Its 
removal to the Museum can be gathered from the scanty 
records of the earlier years of the existence of the Indian 
Museum. It is certain that it has not been published. The 
only records of the year 909, published up to date, are : 

(1) The Inscription of Sikandar Lull, on the entrance 

doorway of the first story of the Qutb Minar 
(No. 464 of Horowitz’s List), recording repairs to 
the Minar. ^ 

(2) The inscription of the time of ’Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, 

from Gaur, recording the erection of a gateway 

(No. 686 of Horowitz’s List). ^ 


^ Asiatic lies'-arches, Vol. XI Ft, f. 847. 

* EavensJi-iw's Qaur, iU R:i,ins and Iii?c‘'ip^ia:ti, p. 21, 
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(3) Inscription of tlic time of tlie same king, from Chcraii 

or Cherantlj in the Saran District, recording the 


erection of a niosciiie 

List).' 



o, 1101 of Horowitz’ 




The second one cannot he the same as this inscription as it 


one 


records the erection of a gateway {Bdjj) while in the thiid 
there is a similarity in the oVijoet of t he record, the date and t.iic 
name of the king but there is a gooci deal of difference betwoen 

the wording of these two records : 

(1) The w'ord is written after in the Saran record 

wdiile in the Indian iMuseum record it is written 
before that word. 

(2) The phrase is omitted in the vSaran record. 

(3) The w'ord jg omitted in the Indian iMiiacnin 

record. 

(4) In the Indian Museumlinscription the king’s adjectives 

are al-’diam and al-’ddtl instead of al-mu’azz'm and 
al-muJcarram of the Saran record. 

The inscribed surface measu res 2' 10|" x 1 3g" x . The 
purpose of the record was to commemorate the erection of a mosqu.; 


]jv the learned and just Sultan ’Ala-ud-dm ^Husain Shan ini 


i'L' 


\ 


rear Af H. 909 — lo(J 3 .A. D. 


Text. 








J'-s 










5^! 

✓ ^ • 


• f A 

3 WJs 


^,Ai| ; UJl; iL JjlJ! jJtJi 


‘i iU 


H ^ .V.'JJ... . 4ii.- <cJi Aa 

VJ.— Inscriptio<iOii the SarcopJiagns of Babil Adam 

Kashmiri, Atia, Ali/men&ingh Dtsinct. 

The following inscription is to be found at the head end of 
the Sarcophagus of Shahanshah Baba Adam Kashmiil, 
called Baba Kashmiri in the inscription. 


Wiio IS 



ing to 

O 


this 


record the saint breathed his last on the 7th day of the month of 

4 

Jumada-us-sani in the year 913 (1-lth October lo'JT A.D.j. 


1 l?i'Occ€dAyi(f s of ihe A. iiiciiic fu Ij.2, 
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Text. 


1-5 
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TII i§' Till. — inscriptions of the time of ‘ Ala-ud-dm 

llnsaifi Shall. — 916. 

The slab bearing these 1 wo inscriptions were most probably 


nrescnteci to the Asiatic, Society 


of Bengal 


during the 


earlier days of its existence. There is no record in the 
Arehseological Section about them and as the register numbers 
on them have disappeared there is no chance of determining their 
findspot. Most probably they were brought from the ruins of 
Gaur. In No. VII the inscribed surface measures 1 


r TV 


X 


9r 


It records the erection of a well during the reign of 


Sultan AA-la-ud-din Husain Shah in the year 916. 

No. VII — Text. 

iij I iJ> il-xJb <^b| JU 




i ^ AVw dj LbJ— J ^ 




In No. VIII the inscribed surface 


lOH'xlQi". 


The object of the record and the wording being the same as 
No. VIIj the only difference being the omission of the words 


« . 


T }} 


iht'Saij pill Ashraf-v, l-llusa in 1. 

No. VIII — Text. 

^Ua)L.J) Ajla-.J! ilii iJi il-xJb *611 Jt» 




dXl'® *jJJ| tAXi. 


<$0 




2X. — Inscription of the time of ’ Ald-ud-din Husain Shah from 

Mangallcot, District Durdican. 

This inscription was found by me, Ijdng in front of a modern 
raasjid at Mangallot. Local people differed in opinion about 



J, B. O. R. S, 



VII. InscripUca of the time oE Alauddin Husain Shah, A. H. Indian Museum, Cakutti. 



VIII. Inscription of the time of AlaudUin Husain Shah, A, H. 916, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 



IX. Inscription of the time of Alauddin Husain Shah A. H.9t6, from Mangalkot, Dist. Eurdwan. 
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its findspot and no certain information could be obtained. It was 
removed to the Indian Museum at the request of i^Ir. J. F. 

Eiakiston, then Assistant Superintendent, Arclneological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. The upper portion of this record has been 
damaged, the first line and the xij)per part of the second having 
broken away* The inscribed surface laeasnres bjl'l’l". 

V 

The name of Sultan A-Vla-ud-dm Husain Shah and the date, 

t * 

A.H. 916 = 1510 A.D., has been preserved. 

Text. 











X. — Inicrihed Pillar of Iho iime of ’ J-ld-ud-dln Ilusdtn Skdk- 

This inscription, which is inci.sed on the back of a pillar, 
sawn lengthways, was also found in the inscription gallery of the 
ladian Museum, where there is no record about its findspot. It 
appears that two granite pillars were sawn lengthways in order 
to form the tablet of the inscription. Only one of these, /. e. one 
quarter of the inscription has been recovered. The object of the 
inscription was to record the erection of a gateway {Bdb) by a 
ncble, a portion of whose titles w’cre Majiisul-Maidlit Majlis 

was probably the same person as the builder of 
the Choia Sona INIasjid at Ganr. The Chota Sona Masjid was 
built by Majlis-ul-hiajalii Maiuitr Abu Mubammad son of 

Abn ^Ali in the month of Rajah of some unknown year, 

durlns^ the reign of ■’Ala-ud-din HnSain Shah. The present 

on the 27th dav of the month of 


Ma 



inscription was 
Ramzan of some unknown year. 


Text. 
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LJ.UiO.R.S, 


XT. — Inscription on four bricks f rom Gaur. 

This inscription is perhaps the only dated Muhammaxlan 
iuscrijition on brick whicli bears the name of a sovereign of Bengal. 
Cunningham thought that the bricks would exactly fit in an 
empty panel over the door of Shaikh Ikhi Siraj-iukdin^s tomb at 
Gaur. 1 There is no record in the Indian Museum about the 
provenance of these bricks. Cunningham read the king'’s name 
"Azam, but the facsimile will show that his name is Ghiyath-ud «din 


Mahmud Shah and that his father’s 


name was Husain Shah. 


Only one corner of the last brick is now to be seen ’in the Indian 
Museum, the rest bearing the words shahar and tisamayat ^ 
have disappeared. Dr. Horowitz in his list of the published 
Muhammadan inscriptions of India refers this record to the 


son 


o 

of "Ala-ud-dln 


eign of Ghiyath-ud-din "Azam Shah, following Cunningham’s 
version of the text. ^ The purport of this mutilated inscription 
was to record the erection of some building during the reiffn of 
Sultan Gliiya5-ud-din Mahmud Shah 

Husain Shah by a noble who was the Wazir of the town of 

Muhammadabad. This town is a well-known mint-town of the 

Sultans of Bengal, but has not been satisfactorily identified as 
yet. 

Text. 

•• M 


dSJ.-o ( Xi ) ■3J!( «^) 1:L aU. p 






!«• i«l ••• 


... ^4) ^ i-s’ jjj^ iiAj i_il, 


XIZ. — Inscription from the 


of 


Mada 


T'l 


at Hilsa. 


This inscription, one of the very few known records 
discovered in Bihar of the time of the Emperor Farid-ud-dln 

^ A. 8, Volume ^ ^age 72, 

^ Ibid, Fart XX. 

" JEpigrapUa Indo'Moshmie%, lOOB tO^paje 6j, No. 379. 
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Slur Shah, is fixed over the doorway o£ the tomb of Shah 
■Juman Madari at Hilsa in the Patna District of Bihar and 


Orissa. The record, was 


noticed bv Cunnino’ham. 

aJ O 


The 


attendants at the shrine did not allow mo to take an inked 
estampage at the time of nw visit so I am unable to present a 
facsimile of this record. It records the renovation of the tomb 
of the saint iSIIran Sayyid Juman Madari at the request of 
Sultan Sher Shah under the supervision of Miyan Shaikh ^Alam 
’ Adam Shah Juman Madari, which was completed by Darya 
Khan Zangi Hud Nuhani Kh as Khel on the 29th of Safar 

oF A.H. 950 = 3rd June 1543 A.D. 

Text. 

ijisl aJJ| dJJ| D) aJiD 


< V'-?;! ) d-p ^ 


• • 




^ (JXL*® dJJ]t,xL^ il-v 






,.UJ 


• » 





Ivl 


•« 


\1 


jA a 










Translaiion. 


“ In the name of God, the merciful, the forbearer ! There 
is no God but Allah ! This is the record of the renovation of the 
tomb of the slave His Holiness Miran Sayyid J uman Madari, 
may God sanctify his spirit. (This) was done, under the 
authority of the slaye Miyan Shaikh AVlam Adam Shah J uman 
Madari, at the instance of the Lord, (ecpial to) Solomon, Shir 
Shah Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom and reign. It 
was completed by Darya Khiin Zangi Hud hfuhani Khas Khel. 

(The date of the record is) the 29th of Safar (Alay God end 
it with welfare and yietory) the year 950. The work (was) done 


by order of Shams Madari ” 

^ A. S. R , V olum 2 XI, page 164. 


RECORDS or THE SULTANS, 


tJ.E.O.B.S. 


■3SS 


XIII. — Inseription of the time of Ghiyaih-ul-dln Bahadur 

SJidh.—A. IL 967. 

This iiisciTotioa was fouiil in tlia inscription room of tlie 
Archa3ologlcal Section of the Indian Museum without any label 
or number. Consequently, there is very little chance of 


determining its findspot. Most probably it comes from Bihar 
and was originally collected by the late A. M. Broalley for his 
Museum at Bayley Sarai in Bihar. Probably it was removed 
to Calcutta by the late Mr. P. C. Mukherji in 1895-96 when 
the entire oollection at Bihar was transferred to the Indian 
Museum. The record has been incised on throe different slabs of 

and the total inscribed surface measures x I'S" 

The writing is vQiy boautifnl and well executed and the record 
is in a very good state of preservation. 

The record is one of great interest and it i.s one of the oldest 
inserlptions which contains a refereneo of Kararani Afgdians, 


stone 


who became prominent in the political sphere of North-eastern 
India immediately before its conquest by the Mnghals. The 
inscription records the erection of a. masjid by Masnad-i-hlU T^j 
Khan son of Jamfd Kararani in A.II. 907 = 1559 A.D. Taj 

Khan Kararani comes into prominence during the reign of Saltan 
Muhammad Shah Sur, surnamed hldli or Andlili. He left the 
court of Muhammal Shah at Gwalior on the day of the murder 
of Sar.nast Khan Sarvauq Shah Muhammad Farmnli and 
Sihandar Khan Farmull in the audience hall of MulRamma.l 
Shah hldil. Tv^heu Taj Khan’s flight became know-n, Muhammad 

Shah ’Adil ordered his Hindu General, Hlmu to pursno him. 
Himu overtook Taj Khan Kararani at Chapraman^ and defeated 
him. Taj Khan then srnght the .shelter of his brother, Snlaiman 
Kha n Kararani in Bihar. Taj Khan’s brother, Snlaiman 
Kararani, had been appointed Governor of Bihar by Islam Shah in 
the year of his accession (915 A.H. = 153d A.D. ) - and had 


^lliot^s IListory of India, Voltiine IV, pa^e 506, 

- J oi^r nal of c Asiatic Society of lengal^ ToJ^ IXIV, IS 


^ ^ 

/ o 




Vart 


paye 295. 
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contimiecl as such. Both Lrotliers helped GLujath-ud-din Bahadur 
Shah to overthrow Muhammad Shah "’Adil, who W'as defeated 

and slain at Surajeradh on the Kiyul River, Munger. This 
battle took place in A. II. PG1 = 1557 A.D,‘ This inscription 
proves that up to the year 9o7 (1539 A. D.) they admitted the 
allegiance to the reigning sovereign of Beng.il, Another interest- 
ing detfiil obtained from this imseription i.s the name of Taj Klian 
and Sulaiman Khan KararanTs father, Jamal Khan. Though 

Masnad-i-hlli Taj and Hazrat-i-hVla Miyan Sulaiman 

were prominent figures in the political arena of Xorthern India 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, their father’s name is 


seldom mentioned in well-known historical works of 



period 


such as the Tarikh-i-Daiidi or the Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Ahighana. 


X 


kfter the death of Ghivath-ud-din, Jaial ShLdi'’s son, a u.-;urper 


named Ghlyath-ud-din occupied Bengal.-, in or about 071 A.IL: 

A.D. Taj Khan defeated and killed the usurper and 

iman.^ 




occupied Gaur in the name of his brother Miyan 
lie died a year later in A.II. 97~ = 15J-1 A.D.’^ On his death 

Sulaiman removed his capital from Ratna to Gaur. Taj Khan 

had a son named Yusuf KhSn, who had married a daughter of 
the celebrated "Afghan general Miyan Ludi ^lan and was killed 
by Dtlud Shah KararanI in or about 981 A. TI. = 159-3 A D. The 


following genealogical table can now be constructed on the basis 
of this inscription : 

JAMAL laiAN KAKAEANI. 

(From tbe inscription in tlic Indian Museum). 


r 

Tai Kbaa. 

I 

Yusuf Kli^iu 


! 

Sulahiiua Kbau, 


r 




! 

IiiRi I Kliua. 

1 

Junfikl Klian, 


■~”'d 

Ihytii Kh "lu 


CRlliofs Eayazid SLah, Daud Sbali. (Akbarnmn'i, 

Jlisfo?*^ of 1 Y’y’cirts- Fol. 11^ p. 

Iii-c/i’a, Fo?. IV, p. 511) Junaid Kban 




^ Mipffz-us-Sdldiin, Unp, Trans,, pajes IlS-I4iK 
- Ibid, page iaO- 

^ Dorn's History of the Afghans^ Tart I. pages 170-1SO, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part J, page 
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y ju^ 


XIV, ^Inscription of the time of Ghyds-url-cUn Bahadur Shdk 

from Kalna — A.H. 967. 

Tliis^ inscription was found along with the records of the 


Mill mu 


Cr 

o 


some mined Masjids in Kalna in the Burdwan District of Bengal. 
The inscription was incised on the back of the lower part of 
an image of Vishnu. The slab bearing the inscription measures 


1' 10" by 1' 4" and the 


H 


It 


records the erection of a masjid by some Sarwar Khan on the 

10th of Zilhijja in A H. 967 = 1559 A.D. during the reign o^f 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Shah, son of Muhammad Shah Ghazi. 

Text. 


i.iU Jli _ Ie-:».I ili) ^■■e I jro.' Hi aO) <tU| JtS 


I 






J] iAi> di^j) y> A aO 


«« 


•• 


>1 aUI iaxli 




» • 


(_5^ 

»« 

JjW| 


dLuj ^ i 




»• 


J J 1 7"^ 

*• 

In conclusion I have to thank Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsh, D.S.P,, 
Patna, for a number of valuable suggestions and corrections as 
well as for reading the proofsheets when the paj)er was passing 
through the press. 


'^Annual HepoH of the Arch<Bolojical Survey, Bengal Circle^ 1903-4, 4. 



IX.-— On the Use of the Swallow-worts 

in the Ritual, Sorcery, and Leechcraft 
of the Hindus and the Fre-lslamitic 
Arabs. 


By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


/. — T reliminary llemarks. 


The swallow-worts are plants which belong to the Order 
Aiiclepiadea. There are two species of it^ one bearing purple 
flowers, and the other white ones. The pui’ple-flowered species 
is botanieally known as Calotrojois gigantea and is an erect 
spreading perennial shntb which grows plentifully on waste 
lands in Bengal, Assam and South India. It is also found in 
Ceylon, Singapore, the Malayan Peninsula and China. While 
the botanical name of the white-dowered species is Caloiropis 
gjrocera which is a slightly smaller plant and grows in the 
drier tracts, being found most plentifully in the Sub-IIimalayan 
region from the Indus to the Ganges. It is also found in 
Central India, Rajputana, the Deccan and Upper Burma. Its 
distribution also extends to Persia and tropical Africa. Its 


Sanskrit name is alarica- 

The Sanskrit name of the pui-ple-flowered species appears 
to be arid which also means the sun Hence the synonyms 
of this plant are aricapaira arlcaparM, dditgapatra and mrga- 


pair a, all of which mean 




leaf 


leaves 


fi 


» QJ. CC 

the rags 




whose 
the sunJ” 


The vernacular names of both the species of Galotropis are niaddr 
(derived from the Sanskrit manddrd dk gercim, enilckam erukhi, 
yelilQi etc., all of which appear to be derived from the Sanskrit 
name . This plant is described in the Talif-i-Sharif as being 



X93 


9WALL0W-WDETS, 


CJ.3.0.R.S 


well known, for its many valuable properties, for which reason 
it is said to enjoy a high repute among the Indian medical 
practitioners. 


IL — The use of the Swallow- Worts in the Ritual of the 


With 


Hindus and of the Fre-Tslamitie Arabs. 
eference to this plant, Sir George Watt 


One of the earliest European writers to describe this plant 


was Prosper Alpinus (Re PL JBgypti, 1592,, ch. XXV). 
He tells us that it is the beidelsar of Alexandria, where it 
grows in damp places. Rheede was the earliest Indian botanist 
to narrate its properties {Hort. MaL, 1679, ii., t. 31), and 
he furnished a most accurate drawing of it. He calls it ericu. 
Rumphius {Herb, Amb., 1755, vii-, 21, t. 14*, f. 1) gives 
a poor illustration but describes the plant in great detail under 
the name of mador. Jones {As. Res., 1798, iv., 267) deals with 
it under the name area. Roxburgh placed it in the genus Asclepias 
and Robert Brown a little later assigned to it a separate position 
under Calotropis. It ts a sacred plant with certain Hindus, 
and is associated with the observances of the Mariits or ff'inds 
the demigods of Rudra. The ancient Arabs also appear to have 
had superstitious beliefs regarding it since they associated it 
with sun-worship. It is a popular tradition in many parts of 
India that the great Emperor Ahbar was so named from 
having been born under the shade of an die bush. It is the 


usliar of the xirabs and the kharh of the Persians, but the 
former seems to be a generic word for milk-yielding plants 
and was possibly restricted to Calotropis at a comparatively 
late date. Abu Hanifeh was perhaps the first Arab writer to 
give an explicit account of it, but much useful information will 


be found in the writings of Ebn Baithar (Southeimer, transl , 

1812, ii., 193).^^* 


In this connection, I may state that Davy, in his wei- 
known Persian-English Dictionary {page 517), gives the meaning 
of the word khark as a shrub resembling the costus.” Now 

* T\e Commercial Pvodmts of India. By Sir George 'Watt, London, John 
Murray, IJOS, page 203 1 
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Costus — the kui, kostim, etc., — is the Saussurea lappa (Order 
Composiia)^ a tall and stout Kerb found in. the valley of 
Kashmir and also in pirts of the basins of the Chenab and 
Jhelum. It has been regarded as a very valuable medicine 
from 


a remote antiquity, 


also used as a highly-prized 



perfume and is frequently employed as an incense in Chiai.* 

Now, it appears from the writing of M. Cl. Ilaart, a French 
ethnographer, that the plant Calotropis procera appears to 
be used in the raiu-prcKlucing ceremony of the Pre- 
Islamitie Arabs. It is stated that 'Hhe pagan Arabs, when 
they demanded rain, took the plants sala and aeiar 

[Calotropii procera) fastened them to the tails of cows, 
fire to them, and carried the auim ds to a mountain. That was 
their manuer of denvin ling rain from God, thit is to say of 
proceeding to the ceremony of supplications.'’'’ t [In this con- 
nection, I may say that ocliar appears to be the same plant as the 
mhar of the Arabs mentioned by Sir George Watt, 8npTa\. 

Another account based upon the testimony of the Arab 

lexicographers says that, for the purpose of obtaining rain in 
tinaes of drought or incases of the unfertility of the earth, the 
pagan Arabs used to hang to the tails of, or tie upon the backs 
of wild bulls or cows the plant called S,ilaa together with 
another called ushar, light a fire therein, and then to make 
these beasts climb upon a mountain or, according to some 
authorities, to drive them down from the same {Fide Kataus- 
and SiJtak, S. F., ^1-) * 

It also appears from Davy’s Persian-English Dictionary 
(page 330J tliat the pre-Islamilic Arabs used to perform 
mouy called TisUa in wliich they used to tie a lighted branch of 
the trees called Sedaa ami wskar to the tails of wild oxen and 
to make them descend the mountain with it, for the pmpose of 


a cere- 


obtaining rain. 


^ Op. cit.^ 080. 


t ride the Journal of the Anthropological 
page 283. 

t Qp^ tiL, VoL II., p. 200-210. 


Societif of ^ol. X 
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In tliu aforementioned dictionaiy (page 710), tlio moaning 
of the word [Salad] is stated to be ‘‘ a certain bitter tree 


or noxious plant; a sort of aloo. But the Arab botanist Abu 
IlLinifelg in his Booh of Plants, has described it to be a plant 
which has long green leafless shoots, grows neai’ a tree, then 
attaches itself to it, and climbs upon it by twining its slim 
stems round the branches thereof. '^^It boars black berries. It 
has, therefore, been thought that said must Ije a parasitic plant, 
most likely a species of Cnseuta or Dodder, which is called, in 
the Indian vernaculars, dkits'avalil ( sky-creeper ■’■’) and 
dhiisamlill ( plant having its roots in the sky It is used 
in medicine but, so far as I am aware, is not employed either 
in Indian rain-compelling ceremonies or in the worship of 
the Sun. 

Then again in the said dictionary (page 856), /■= [u^ihar) 
is defined to be “ a certain tree containing inflammatorv matter, 


emiLting better fire than any other kind. It is used in making 
liolstcrs ; and from its blossoms and branches a certain kind of 
sufyar is made. There is a bitterness also about it.'’'’ But loshar 

o 

stated to be the Arabic and Persian name for the gig-anli 


IS 


o 


swallo'w-wort [Calstropis gigantea), though the author of the 
Burhan says that it is a Persian nune for all plants which 
exude milky juices.* 

This identification of usJuir with the Calotropis gigantea is 
supported by Davy’s statements that it is used in making- 
bolsters and that there is also a bitterness about it. It is now 
well known that the coma of b:iirs or 11 iss from its seed-capsules 
forms one of the so-called vegetable silks or silk-cottons which 
have been extensively used in India fi'Oin the remotest times in 
the mauiifac fare of silk-cotton textiles, and in stuffing quilt 




pillows and cushions with for the purpose of making these latter 
very cool and refreshing. That the floss of the gigantic swallow- 

t/ ^ o o 

wort was (and is still oeeosioiially) used in the manufacture of 
beautiful textiles 


Cloths of herbs ’h is borne out by the 
testimony of Ciesar Fredcrike who, writing about 156 '1-7 A. D., 

*/ J 




Olh cit., Vol, XL; page 210. 
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refers to a kinde of silke wliicli growetli amongst the wooJes 
without anj labour of man, and when the hole thereof is groweti 
round as bigge as an oreiige, then they take care onely to gather 
thein^"’. Then again, Ralph Fitch, who travelled ui Orissa ab<.mt 
1585 A. D., speaks of “great store of cloth wnicu is uiauo oi 
Grasse which they call ijerm word wliich is stated to be a 
corruption of the vemacalar name used in Orissa and the Karna- 
taka, even at the present day, for the swallow-worts. Tii.3 


Cl ‘ 1 ] J 

> A tl 4.1* 


'-worts. 


Kama' 

. Tiic 


Ilearbe Bengalen mentioned by Linschoten also appears to bo 

a textile manufactured from the floss of this plant. 

The correctness of .Davy’s statement that there is also a bit- 
terness about this plant has been verified by recent chemical 

• l1 .T tf ow O n T ■?VA;i 1 lllG lldilfc 


investigations made upon it, as will appear -from the 
it is used in the treatment of intermittent fevers 
if they are aceomparaeJ wdth eczemitous erup:ioii.s an,' 


esTteeiaii'* 


of 


dysentery. Now this medical property is due to the pre.sauce i.n 

this plant of an acid and bitter resinous matter. * 

But Davy’s statement tliat a kind of sugar is made frouij 

its blossoms and Ijraiiebes appears to be incorrect, for recent 

chemical researches made upon it have failed to detect the 


the I 


jeresence in 


it of anv’ saccharine matter. 


Now, on a consideration of the foregoing remarics ni'ide by 
Sir George Watt, ItL Cl. Ilaart, the Arab an 1 Persian lexico- 
graphers about the use of the swall)w-worts in the ritual of 
the Hindus and of the Pre-I.slamitic Arabs, the following question 


arises : 


Whether the 


or s 


wallow-wort teas used in tlie 


alleged pagan Arab worship of 
pelling ceremonies of the 

Arabs ? 


the Sua or in tl 


le 


rain-cOi’a' 


of the Hmdus 


a u cl ill e P i’ • I s 1 a d i e 


In ausworing* tli6 prccoclin^ I sliMii have 


cuss 


onu-iii an 

w 


\il I he f u n etioas 


5 of 


to 


in 


il': 


I 


liierarchv of tlie HluJii gods. 


Now Dili v/as a 


duu<^h.tcr ot Daksha PrajHpaiSj 




came one of the wives of Kafyapa, and mother of the Daup^ 


Watt’s The 


CofUia-:ni%l Fr^dii-Jc oj Indki Caiitiou of p.. 
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She is called the general mother of the Titans and all malevo- 
lent beings. Having lost her children^ she prayed to fit-r 
husband, the sage Kasyapa, to grant her 3 son who should 
possess indomitable courage and destroy Indra. , He granted 
his wife the prayed-for boon, subject to one condition, namely 
that she should be enceinte for one hundred years, and 
strictly perform all religions rites during the whole period of 
her pregnancy. She agreed to do so and, during the whole 
time of gestation, rigidly observed all the rules of mental 
and bodily purity. ludra got information of her intentions 
and made up his mind to frustrate the same, * His deityship 
bided his opportunity for doing so. Atlast, inthe last year 
of the period of pregnancy, the opportunity presented itself. 
One night, Diti turned in to sleep without performing the 
I)rescrlbed ablution of her feet- Finding her fast asleep, Indra 
divided the fmtus in her womb into seven portions. Thus 
mutilated, the child wept bitterly. Not being able to hush 
it tD silence, his deityship again subdivided each of the seven 
parts into seven bits, and thus engendered the swift-moving 
deities called Maruts or the Winds. They derived theu- name 
from the words with v.diich Indra tried to silence the mutilated 
child in Dili’s womb, namely, MarodiJt ” i. e., Bo not 
weep ”. Thereafter they became forty-nine godlings sub- 
ordinate to, and the associates of, Indra the wielder of the 
thunderbolt. 


Whenever the rains hold off, and the strieken''denizens of 
this earth api^eal to Indra — the Jupiter Pluvius of the Hindu 
Pantheon — for sending down the life-giving showers, he “ hiir~ 


1 


hy troops of 


and sometimes attended 


bj h?s faithful comrade A'lshuu, to encoityiter the Jiosttle poioers 
in the atmosphere, icho malevolently shut up the watery 
treasures in the clouds. These demons of drought, called by 
a variety of names, as Vrittra, Ahi, Sushna, Naumchl, Pipru, 
Sambara, Urana, etc., armed, on their side also, with 


every variety of celestial artillery, attempt but in vain, to 
retuyt the onset of ihe gods, Htavon and earth quake with 
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affi'iglifc at the crash of Indra^’s thuiuler. The enemies of Indra 
are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his iron 
shafts, 'llie iBdiers released from]their imprisonment , descend 
in torrents to the earth, Jill all the rivers cirad roll along 
to the ocean. The gloom which had overspread the sky is 
dispersed. ” * 

It will thus he seen that the Maruts, or the W inds, actively 
co-operate with Indra in the produetioii of rain — in releasing 
the 


pentmp waters of heaven and causing the same to drop^ 
in the form of gentle rain, upni the earth below. It has been 
said that their share in the }jroduction of rain, and their fierce 
and impetnous natnre arc figurative representations of physical 
phenomena.'’ '’t 

"We should, therefore interpret Sir George Vv^atGs statement 
that the Cahtropis associated with the observances of the 
IMaruts or Winds, the demigods of Rudra”^ as meaning that it 


is used bv the Ilinlus in 


th'^ 


ceremonv 


for rain-compeliing. 
[Dr. Dymock, however, says that, in the Vedic period, the 
leaves of the swallow- worts were used in the worship of the Sun 
(but unfortunately, no authority has been cited by him in 
support of the foregoing statement), and that, even at present, 
in Western India, the Maxnts are worshipped on Saturdays 
ivlth the oSariug of wreaths made of the flowers of this plant] J 
But I cannot accept as correct Sir G. W^'att^s statement to the 
effect that it was associated by the pre-Islamitic Aral)s wiili 
Sun-worship, as he has not cited any authority which bears 
out its correctness. On the other hand M, Cl. Huart has quo ted 
several passages from the writings of some pre-lslamitic Arab 




which describe the rain-ceremony in which the \ 
Calafropis procera was tied by the pagan Arabs to the tails of 
cows and set fire to, and then the animals were taken to 
the mountains. 


^ A Classical Dictionary of Indian By Johzi Garrett, 
and Company, 1S7I, p, 2Gj, 

t Op- ciL, page 3S7- 


Ma Jra s, Laiti 



Vid^ the Journal 
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Tills cffl.‘emony of the pagan Arabs was known as the TasUa 
and its prevalence among them is also conclusively proved 

I Arab lexicographers and Davyds 


by the testimony of the 
Fersian-English Dictionary, 

The swallow-worts possess the peculiarity of growing upon 
barren lands, and the capability of thriving thereupon and bearing 
hunches of lovely flowers and the cotton-yielding capsules, even 
iuithout being irrigated toith loater. Presumably they were 
used in the rain-compelling ceremonies of the Hindus and the 
pre-Islamitic Arabs to symbolize the fact that, just as these 
plants nourish without being watered, the people suffering from 

drought may, in li ke manner, thrive even though the rain-god 

may not vouchsafe to give them rain. 

This jiT-'e-Islamitic Arab ritual for rain-compelling should be 
compared with the very curious ceremony performed by the ancient 
Romans on the occasion of the festival of Cerealia which used to 
be performed on the 19th April, in honour of the Earth-goddess 
Ceres which was specially connected with the growth of corn. It 
was the tying-up of burning fire-brands to the tails of foxes 
which were then let loose in the Circus Maximus. This is surely 
an instance of sympathetic magic most likely symbolizing, as 
M'issowa thinks, the continuance of sunshine, the wakening-up of 
the vegetation-spirit to stimulate the growth of the crops. 

The incident of setting fire to the branches of the swallow- 


worts tied to the tails of or upon the backs of wdld oxen or 
kine is closely parallel to the custom which is stated to be 
current among the Hindus of burning the arJca or i\xQ calotropis 
as one of the kinds of samadh on fuel on the occasion of perform- 
ing the Samudhhoina ox the sacrificial ceremony of burning fuel 
before the fire-god t [Here again no authority has been cited 
in support of the preceding statement]. 

Then again, the purple-flowered swallow-wort [calotropis 
giganten) is used in the marriage-ritual of the Hindus at the 


* Tide Warde Fowlers Sooial Life at Borne in the Age of Cicero (Edition 
of 1908), pp. 303-301. 

t TidetJie Journal of the AntlivoQological Soew'g of Bomlatj, vol, II, p. 210 
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present da,}'. In the Punjab it iseonslderd unlucky for a Ilinilato 
marry for the third time. If he wishes to talrc nnto himself a, tiiird 
wife^ he isj first of all^ married to a hahul tree [Acacia aralicn) 
or to an dZ- plant \_Asdepias [cilotrcijis) rjiffantca'] so that the 
woman whom he afterwards marries is connted as his fonrf.h 
wife. Ey the performijico of tlrs quaint rlte^ tuo evil result:!; of 
marrying- a tlilrd time arc niulifi-.d. Siiailarl v; iu tlie regionF 
about the Lower Himalayas, if anybody is clesiroiis of uniting 

^ hJ Kf 

himself in wedlock with a third wife, no malfcor whether his 
other wives may bo alive or not lie bas, first of all, to rnarr y' an 


uh 



A^^.clepiaH {ealotropis) giganteu''\. II 


e c-reciS an 


altar 


near tbe plant or fetches home a braueli thereof which lie place- 
near that altar. The svmliolical wedtlina’ eeremonv is then crone 


4 ^ 


t 



ono'h bv winding’ a thread ten times round the in mt. to the 


verses. Th.o plant 


accompaniment of the recital of suitable 
remains for four days at the spot where it is stuck into the eartln 
Then on the fi fth day, the intending bridegroo n is at hberty 
to go through the actual marriage-ceremony with his third 
wife. ** The same Hindu custom of marrying an a^ka 

V W 

plant or the swallow-wort before entering into wedlock with 
a third human wife is also prevalent in Southern India, t But 
a somew^hat different practice appears to be in vogue in 
Western India where a person who has lost three wives must 

he unites 


make his fourth marriage with this plant 
himself in matrlmcny with a fourth human 




Then the leaves of the swallow- wort arc extensively used 1)V 


h an . 


the Brahmans in Southern India in the worship of the 
On the RafJtasapt.rm day, every Hindu in Southern India 
is enjoined to place upon his head and shoulders some leaves o 
the arka or swallow-wort as also a mixture of rice and sesamurn 




* Funjah Isotes and Queries, Vol. Jl, p* 42. 

Vide Crooke's An Introduction io the Popular 'Religio 
of Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), pages 259-260, 


a n d 


FolJdore 


f Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Socielii of Bomhag, Yol. YIL 


page 91. 


J Op, cit., Yol. II, page 211, 
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and then to bathe by wav of propitiating the Sun deitv. In 


another 


religious 


ceremony — the Sa m (ivediiipakra mci — the 


representations of the rishis are made by placing handfuls of 
wet sand or mud on arhl leaves. § 

In Western India, this plant is employed in the worship of 
the goddess Sati or Durga, the spouse of Siva, the Pauranik 
Hudra, who is believed to settle the destiny of new-born infants. 
Then again, it is customary for parturient women to 
invoke the assistance of the arka plant or swallow-wort for grant- 
ing them easy delivery. A coin of small value and a vird (most 
likely a prepared packet of betel leaf, lime and spices) are 
offered to this plant whereof a leaf is plucked and placed upon 
tbo head of the woman praying to it for aid and then returned 
to its parent plant. * 

The swallow-wort also appears to he employed in the 
agricultural ceremonies of Western India, for it is stated that 
Ihe Calotropis is the kul or arbor generationis of the Bhan- 
daris, the ave 11-being of whose coooanut trees depends so much 
upon a favoumble condition of the elements.^' * 

ceremonies of 

In the eastern districts of the Punjab, especi- 


This plant is also used in the agricultural 


Northern India. 

ally in Karnal, the winnowed grain is gathered into a heap 
with a good deal of precaution, for otherwise it is apprehended 
that the malignant spirits will rob the same. One man sits 
with his face towards the north and, sticking a ploughshare into 
the earth, places two round halls of cowdung on the ground 
on either side-of it. This plough-coulter is said to symbolize 
Shdocl Mdtd or “ the goddess of fertility Then a branch of 




the ah or gigantic mallow-wort {Calotropis) and some shoots 
of the dub grass (cynodon dactylon) are offered to it. % 

In the Etawah district of the United Provinces the 
aforementioned rites are performed wdth some variation. 

Oj?. cit», Vol. II, page 91. 

Op. ctV,, Vol. II, page 211. 

t Earnal Setilemeni EejporU By J. Wihon, Lahore, 1386, page 


$ 

* 


173. 
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The cultivator places three spans off to the north of the heap 
of wiimowed fgrain, a threshing floor rake^ a bnllock^s muzzle, 
and a rope. Thereafter, in the space between these articles 
and the pile of grain he places a small offering, composed of 
some ears ’of grain, some leaves of the gigantic swallow loorf 
and a few flowers. This offering is placed on a piece of cow- 
dung cake. * 

111, — The use of the sioaliow-worts in the sorcery of the 

Ilindns. 

The swallow-wort is also used in the concoction of different 
kinds of charms and in the performance of various incantations 
as will apjrear from the following examples ; — 

(0 

1 

NJ 

Translation, 

( 1 ) 

If pulse (Phaseolus mungo) and powdered gingelly 
or sesame {Sesamim indicum) be mixed with the milk or juice of 
the white-flowered swallow-wort {Calotropis procera), and the 
mixture is plastereil over the leaves of the same plant and then 
placed in a room, it wdll not be infested by rats and mice, 

{\) 

Translation* 



( 2 ) 

If the roots of the white-flowered swallow-wort {Calotropis 
procera) be plucked up while the Maghd asterism is in the 
ascendant, and placed with liquorice ( Glyeyrhiza glabra) in a 



is to say, they will be unable to injure the crops. 

♦ Crooke’s An Introduction fo the Fopular Religion and Folklore of 
FoHhern India. (AUababad Edition of IS 94-) 3S5-C. 
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(^) 

wf=§‘ w^%TT^i,'si =g- 1 

Nj 



Translation. 


(3) 

If a wick be made of the cotton of the swallow-wort [Calo^ 
tropis), placed in the acrid oil of the same plants and then lit npj 
all the ]jed-bug's will be destroyed. 

( 8 ) 

Translation. 

(4) 

If molasses, Sandalwood, wood of the hhelci tree [Semeearpas 

anacardinm) jljulanga {2u\d\idi ol (Srav)^ trifald on the chebulic 

myrobalan \_harUakl {Terminalia the beleric myrobalan 

\_bayadd or haherd {Terminalia helerica)'\, and the einblic myrob- 
alan \jhnilakl {PhyUantlia'i emUlca)'\, lac-dye, and the flowei’s 

of the swallow-wort be burnt, the smoke thereof will destroy 
scorpions and snakes. 

i'i) 

feiqiVjT I 

is 

^ifww f^TT* II 

Translation. 

(5) 

If a rod, which is as long as the width of sixteen fingers, be 

made of the wood of the white-flowered swallow-wmrt {Oalotropis 

pToceia) while the Krittika asterism is in the ascendant, and 

then thrown into the shop of a wine-seller, all his wine will be 
destroyed. 
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ii) 


TX^\^, cT ^ I 

s> vj 


7I?RR^^qT55 IT^T T^RWTiR^I *, I 


1 TJ=^T^ fsi^f^sr: I) 

^5t^TTmR 5riftR=i^; i 

^5f 5TPT ^WT^T 

^ ^ ■" Ov ^ 

^ 2fiT5Rl%WTR III 


11 


TTWIlft^HT^ ! 

tr'^T^fT^ Wl RTf T I I 


•g?t ^ TJR ^ 'Cf ^WT=?T I 


^51 ^ 



ife 1 ^ 'fT ^ TIRt 


#f W* I W5T5T TT^ 5® 

'srTTT f®w \ I 

^ ^5C^T ^^iTRI I 


Translation . 

( 6 ) 

for the fulfilment of 


On a Sun 




day when the Tmhya asterisni is in the aseendant^ you should 
take a root o£ the white-flowered swallow-wort [Calotropls pro- 
cerci), measuring one finger longj and paint on it an image of the 


deitv Ganesa measuring one thiimh long. Then you should take 


%J 

a meal of boiled arwa rice and boiled vegetables only, and be pure 
in bodv and nlind. Then you should, with great devotion, woi- 
ship the said image of Ganesa with offerings of red oleander 
flowers { Heriuni odor uni) and perfumes etc., to the accompani- 
ment of the recital of the manlram ^ ^T'WT- 

Then you should mix the red obander flowers with ghee (clarified 

Imtter) and honey and then offer the same to the sacrihcial fire. 
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reciting, at lliesanie time, the manlram W 

If these rites are performed duly one's desires will be ful- 
filled in the course of one month. But for the fulfilment of every 
separate desire, this worship will ’have to be performed for one 
month at a time. Moreover, every day, after reciting the 
mantram TITO over a red flower, the 

same should be offered to the deity Ganesa. If this m/intram is 
recited one hundred thousand times, the goddess Bhagavati, the 
giver of boons, will be satisfied and grant the prayed for boons. 

(^) 


^sfiUFTf ■31 I 

f€V5i^ siT^ II 

Charms for Winning a Woman’s Love. 

Translation. 


( 7 ) 

Take equal quantities of the white-flowered swallow-wort 
[ca^otropis procera), Ungoliha, (a kind of poison), vachti or the 
sweet-flag {dooms calamns) and roots of the sensitive plant 
{mimosa pudica), pound them all and niix the same with the 
milk of a bitch. Then place the mixture within a fruit of the 

drug acts 

as an arrow of the god of love. If you administer it with 
food to any woman, she will be subject to your influence, 
you should also use the chandamantra with the aforemen- 
tioned as. If the mantrani be recited ten thousand times 
the charm is sure to be successful. 


datura plant {Batura stramonium). This mixture or 
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A variant of the charm for bring'ing a woman under onc^»? 


influence is as follows: 


(=) 


^ TIT ^ 


■x'- 




II 


Translaiion. 

(B) 

If a person^ whether male or femaloj wears on his or her 
waist the plant called somarajl or somraja , — the Purple Flea-bane 
[^Vernonia {Conijza) antkelmintica], or the root of the swallow- 
wort {Crdotropis) or the rojt 

in Sanskrit, cha/ciam(t,rila [ — riiig-worm-destroyer — the 
Cassia {Cassia /ora)], a woman or man will come under his or 
her influence. 

Then we come to the following charm which is of quite 
another description: 


called 



or 



(^) 

C< f 


3flT ^ ^ il 

Translaiion. 

( 9 ) 

If the root of the white-flowered swallow-wort {Calotropis 
jirocera) he plucked up while the Fitsh//d asterisni is in the 
ascendant, and tlien worn on the waist, the wearer will be 
able to stop the seminal emission at his will. 

Then there is the undermentioned charm for stopping the 
mouth of an enemy = 


Translation. 


( 10 ) 


If you write the name of 


auv person on 


the leaf of the 


jwallow-wort (Calolrojpis) with orpiment or yellow arsenic, and 
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jDlace ifc in the north-east corner of [his) garden^ the mouth 

of that person will be stopped. 

IV,-—1he use of the small oio-ioorfs in the Leechcraft of 

the Hindus. 

I shall now deal with the recipes or prescriptions for the 
nostrums or folk-medicines used in the leechcraft of the Hindus, 
into the composition of which the swallow-wort enters. The 
first group of these recipes treats of the nostrums for the cure 
of scorpion-stings and dog-bites and consists of the follow- 
ing 

iw) 





Translation^ 

( 13 ) 

If the seeds of the SiruJia tree [Albizzia 



the lard 


of bulls and cows, and the roots of the poinegranate tree 
[Punioa (jramtuni) are mixed with the milk of the swallow- 
wmrt {Galotrojns) and burnt, the smoke thereof -will destrow 
the venom of scorpion-stings and allay the pain caused there- 
by. 


(l^) 

W li 


Translation. 


( 12 ) 

If a little bees' wax be exposed seven times to the steam 


of the milk of 




and 


the swallow-wort {Galotropis') , then heated over a fire and then 
applied to the part of the body stung by a scorpion, it wdll 
expel the venom of the scorpion-sting. 
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Trarislafion. 

( 3 ) 

If molasses^ oil and the milk of the swallow-woid 
{Calotroph) he mixed together and then plastered over the 


part of the body bitten by 


r a 


do 


o» 


it will destroy the venom 


of the do.cr-bite. 

W 


The second group of recipes prescribes nostrums for the euro 
of ear-ache, and includes the followino; : 

^ W 





Q 



Translation. 

( ^1) 

If the juice of the roots of the puiide-ilowored swallow-wort 



or rice-gniel and 


, into the car, it 


{Calotropis gigantea) be mixed with canji 

then boiled in oil and then poured, while 
will destroy the worms therein. 

The followinir is another nostrum for the cure of ear-ache : 

W 

ix^) 

firfxr^ ^ ii 

Translations. 

( 15 ) 

If the leaves of the swallow- wort {Calotropis) be roasted 

over a fire and then the juice, which should be expressed from 

them, be poured into the ears, ear-ache will be cured iniiiiediutc- 

Iv. 
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The third group consists of recipes for the concocition of 

nostrums for the cure of tooth-ache^ elephantiasis and whiter 
leprosy. These are three in number and are as follows : — 

% 

4 

Translation. 


( 16 ) 

If the teeth be fomented with the heated loaves of the 
swallow-wort {Calotropis) or if the bark of the haknla tree 
(Mimusops elengi) be chewed, they will not fall off. The 
swallow- wort is also used in the co iiposition of the under uaen.- 
tioned folk-medicine for the cure of elephantiasis : 

ix^) 

^ xfii ^^35 WTXTO ir 



Translation. 

( 17 ) 

If. on a Sunday, standing with your face towards the north, 
you pluck up the root of the s wallo vv- wor t [Calotropis] and 
wear the same tied with a red string it may cure elephanthiasis. 
Or if bala or pili-here'd [Sida c 
hereld or lal-berela [Sida rhom 


■fol 


atihila or sioel- 


rhombi folia) and lodh [Spmplocos 
raceinosa) be ground together into a paste and then plastered 
over the affected legs, elephantiasis may be cured. 

Then come the following recipe for the cure 
leprosy : 


of white 
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Tran$lation. 

(18) 

,£f kus'a grass {Sacc^iarnni spontaneum) , the chebnlic or black 
injrobala’i {Tennin alia chebula), the durba grass [Ct/nodox 
(lactylon), rieOj the milk or juice of the swallow-wort {Galotropis) 
and the plantain (Musa sipientii'n) are made into a semi-liquid 
paste and plastered over the affected parts of the bolv, leprosy 
is cured. If the roots of the Sa''M sag (a kind of pot-herb) 
are also taken, white leprosy is cured.* 

It will appear from an examination of the incantations 
Nos. 2, 6 and 9, mentioned above, that the indispensable 
condition for plucking up the roots of the swalloav-wort is that 
the asterisms Magfia, and Pnshga, must be in the ascendant 
at that time while the charm No. 5 requires that the rod of the 
wood of the swallow-wort should be made during the ascen- 
dancy of the Krittika asterism. Similarly, the indispensable 
conditions for performing the Bihari incantation for killing 
a person t and for making an enemy restless J arc that these 
should be concocted or pcrforaxc I while tha P irvishadhd and 
Pushy a, asterisms are in the ascendant 

In his Sinoti Lee the Old Huntsman, Wordsworth says : — 

0 I’eader ; ha I you in your mind such stores as silent 

thought can bring, O gentle reader ; you would 
find a tale in everything. ” 

So the thoughtful reader may very patiently ask : 

* The aforeaien'jioaei eighteea charms and nosfcruns arc included in 
a small old book in Sanskrit; which Is state! to have been obtained at Badari* 
kasram^ the well-known pilgrimage-place ia the Himalayas, from a »adhu who 
hailed from the Telugu country- It is entitled Eakshast Jantram 

heen reprinted in Bengali script with red ink by Jaharlal 

Datta from No. 75-1, Ahirlfcola Street, Calcutta. The publisher says that the 
reason for reprinting it in relink is that the efficacy of these charms and 
nostrums niiy not be destroyed, which, it is apprehended, may happen in the 
event of its being printed in black ink. 

t Vide tha Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL IX^ 
page 515. 

J Op. V'ol. IX, page 518. 
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“ Why are the periods of ascendancy of the aforemen- 
tioned asterlsms selected for the perforruauce of the incanta- 
tions mentioned above ? 

In order to answer the question, I shall have to discuss 
the supposed characteristics of the lunar asterisms as are set 


forth in Hindu astrology. 

Now, the lunar orbit is made up of twenty-seven divisions, 
each marking the moon’s motion in one lunar day. The Hindu 
astrologers attach good or malignant influence to each of them 
as will appear from the following list of the principal stars 
included in these twenty-seven lunar mansions or asterisms in 

the moon’s path, these are otherwise known as the Nakshatra- 

yoginis who are stated in Hindu mythology to have been the 
twenty-seven daughters of Daksha Praja^^ati, and who subse- 
quently became the virtuous wives of the moon.* 

Name of the Asterism. Nature of the influenoe 

cxcvciscd by it. 

1 (The Ram’s Head) ... Good [People born 

under its influence 
become happy, pros- 
perous and devotedly 
attached to their 

w 

wives.] 

2 Bharaiil ... Bad. 

3 Krittikd (Pleiades) [She is fabled to have 
brought up Parvatl’s son Kavtika, the Hindu i 

god of war. The Hindu month has j" 

derived its name from this aftterism], J 

4 RoUnl (Hyades) Good. 


[It is so called because its configuration re- 
sembles that of a horse’s head. The Hindu 
mouth Asvin has derived its name from Ih’s 
asterism]. 


* These twenty-seven asterisms are classified into three gi’oups, namely, dexd 
(or dimne), mamishyd (or human), and rahshasa (or satage), and are said to 
exercise their influences especially with regard to marriages, Tf the would-be 


bridegroom and bride are born under the influence of astei’isms of the same group, 
the marriage is a desirable and good one. If one of the parties to be married 


be born in the ascendancy of an asterism belonging to the divine group, and the 
other under that of an asterism of the human group, the marriage may be per- 
mitted to take place, But the union in wedlock of a person born under the 


influence of an asterism of the divine group, with another born in the asceudancy 
of a nahshaira of savage category, may not be allowed to come off. [Garrett’s 
Clamcal Dkiionary of Jniia (Madms Edition of 18'71), pages 411—412.] 
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Karae of the Asterism. 


Nafeorc of the influence 
exercised by it. 


5 My^igash^d or Mrigaiirsha (A triple star) 

6 Ardra (One star) ... ... 

7 Punarvasti (Font 

8 Pu>hya (Nebula in Cancer) .«t 


... Good. 


« • i 




Bad. 

Good. 


«• ft 


9 Aslesha (Five stars) 


4ft t 




ftft ft 


f a • 


ft ftft 


• eft 


ft ft • 


• ft ft 


10 Maglid (Cor Leonis) t*. Good. 

11 Purva phdlgunii'^vjo stars) ... ... Medium. 

12 Uttara phdlgunt (Two stars) ... Medium. 

13 Hastd (Five stars) ... ... ... Good. 

14 Chitrd[Ovie star) ... ••• Bad. 

15 Svdii (One star) ... ... Good. 

16 (Four stars) ••• Bad. 

17 ^Mwr»o?/ia (Four stars) ••• ••• Good. 

18 (Three stars) ... ... Bad. 


* A Classicdl DtV^fonory of India, By John Garrett. Madras : Higgin 

botham & Co., 1871, page 494. 


• ftft 


•• 


Good. "Rama, the semi- 
divine King of A jodhya 
is stated to have been 
born while this aster- 
ism was in the ascen- 
dant as will appear 
from the following : — 
“The morning dawned 
with cloudless ray. 
On Pushya’s high 
auspicious day. 

And Cancer with 
benignant power* 

Looked down on 

# 

Rama’s natal hour.”* 

Bad. [People born 
under its influence be- 
come vicious, violent 
in temper, and oppres- 
sive in their dealings. 
If a son be born while 
this asterism is in the 
ascendant, the father 
should not look upon 
his face for six 
months]. 

, Good. 

. Medium. 

. Medium. 

. Good. 

Bad. 

, Good. 

• Bad. 

. Good. 


••ft IB&dft 
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Name of the Asteris: 


19 Mula (Eleven stars Cor. Scorpionis) 

20 Puruashadha (Four stars) 

21 Uttardshddhd (Three stars) 

22 Sravand (Three star:*) 

23 DJianishthd (Four stars) 

24 Satahhishd (A hundred stars) 


Nature of the influence 
exercised by it. 


« « e 


» • « 




• « 4 


4 44 


• • • 


4i« 




• f • 


• • « 


Very bad. 

Medium. 

Good. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Bad. 


26 Purvahhddra^ada or Pwvabhddrapadd | 

(Two stars). 

26 Uttarabhadrapada or TJttorabhddrafadd | 

(Two stars). 

27 Revati (thirty-two stars) 


Good 


From tlie foregoing list it would appear that the asterisms 
Magha and Pushja exercise a beneficent influence upon human 
beino-s and their actions : while that of Parmshadha is medium, 


that is to say, 


neither good nor had. 


Therefore, the periods 


of their ascendancy appear to have been selected for the per- 
formance of the incantations Nos. 2, 6 and 9 and tlie Bihari 
charms described mpra. But the asterism Krittiha exercises 


a very 


malevolent influence upon men and their doings. 


As 


the foregoing incantation No. 5 comes within the category of 
nefarious sorcery, I think that the period of the ascendancy 
of this particularly evil asterism— 5 — appears to have 
been selected for its performance. 

It will further appear from the texts of the incantations 
Nos. 6 and 17 that Sundays have been prescribed for the 
plucking-up of the roots of the swallow-worts required for the 
purpose of concocting the said charms. I have already shown 
that the early morning of a Sunday is considered very favour- 
able for the performance of magic and exoi'cism-ceremonies.* 
Similarly, the Bihari incantation for making an enemy restless 
requires that the branch of the Ficus gloniercita tree should be 
cut very early in the morning of a Sunday.f 


*Vtde the Journal and Proceedings of the Astatic Society of Bengal (B,S,)y 
Vol, XI, page 219. 

t Tide th-Q J ournal of the Anthropological Society of Bomhay, VoL IX, 

pages 618*519. 
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A noteworthy feature of the incantation No. 17 described 
above is that the person plucking up the roots of the swallow- 
wort is required to stand with his face towards the north. 
Most likely this has to be done by way of doing obeisance 
to the gods, for the north is the abode of the deities. This 
posture is also an indispensable condition imposed upon the 


also 


chief celebrant in some of the agricultural ceremonies of Northern 
India, for instance, in the eastern districts of the Punjab, 
especially in Karnal, the winnowed grain is gathered into 
a heap with a good deal of precaution. One man sits with his 
face towards the north and, sticking a ploughshare into tbe 
earth places two round balls of cowdung on the ground on 
either side of it.* Then again, in the Etawah district of the 
United Provinces, the cultivator performing the ceremonies for 


heaping up grain after it has been cleaned by winnowing, 
makes, on the condudon of the rites an obeisance towards the 
north — apparently the abode of the deities — and mumbles a 
prayer.'X 

* Vide xny On Secrecy and Sile nce in yorth Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies in the Journal and P rooe eding s of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(y. S.),Vol. XIII, page 31. 

+Op. cit., page 3S. 


X 


Birth, Childhood and Puberty Cere 
monies among the Birhors. 


By Sarat Chandra Boy, M.A. 

Tke Birkor’s idea of life is one of continuous progress from 


stage to 


stage. 


At eack successive 


stage 


from birtk and 


infancy tkrougk adolescence, youtk and married state, to old 

tke Birkor regards kimself as gradually gaining in 


age, 


strengtk to combat supernatural evil influences that surround 
him on all sides till at length Death lands him on to the highest 
stage of existence when man is transformed into an ethereal 
spirit— no longer subject to supernatural spiritual influences but 
himself powerful to influence man for good and evil alike The 
main object of the customary rites and ceremonies observed by 
^ the Birkor at the passage from one state of life to another would 
appear to be to relieve him from some of the harmful spiritual 
influences peculiar to the outgoing stage and apt to cling to him 
in the new stage and infect human beings who are in intimate 
touch with him, — to purify him and his surroundings including 
his relatives and neighbours, — to break all ties with the old 

state and to assimilate his nature to the new state of life he is 
enterin g. 

At no stage of life is a human being more exposed to super- 
natural evil influences than while still in the mother^s womb, at 
birth, and during infancy. Many, therefore, are the precautions 
and rites that a pregnant and parturient Birkor woman, her 
family and community are required to observe. 


I. — Observances duhing Prbgnancv. 

The observances that have to be attended to during the 
pregnancy of a Birkor woman, appear to fall into three classes,-— 
those meant to protect the mother and the child in the womb 

4 « • * 
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from danger arising fi’om the spirit-world, those designed to 
avert the evil eve and other deleterious influences proceeding 
from human beings, and lastly those intended to avert 
dangers due to physical causes. The first class of precautions 
have to be taken sometimes by the pregnant woman alone 
and sometimes by both herself and her husband, and the other 
two by the woman alone. The neighbours of the parturient 
woman have also to observe certain precautions to avoid the 
infectious taints likely to proceed from her. 

To avoid danger from the spirit-world, the inmates of the house 
must abstain from invoking any spirits and offering any sacrifices 
in the house during the pregnancy of a woman of the family. 
The head of an animal or fowl sacrificed to the spirits is always 
taboo to a Birhor woman. But during his wife^s pregnancy her 
husband too must abstain from eating the head of an animal or 
fowl sacrificed to any spirit or the head of any animal or fowl 
obtained bv hunting. A breach of this taboo is believed to en- 

V o 

(lano:er the whole community. Should either the husband or the 

O 

wife eat such meat, the men of the tdtida are sure to have ill- 

J • • • 

success in hunting. And to propitiate the spirits in such a case, 
the husband must supply the 2saya with one pig, two goats, 
and five fowls to be sacrificed a little away from the huts. Apaid; 
from this taboo against sucli flesh diet the Birhor husband is not 
required to observe any other rules of diet or behaviour during 
his ftdfe^s pregnancy. The pmctice of couvade is unknown. 
The woman must take care not to lie down in the courtyard 
or other open space lest spirits and a particular species of bird 
called the Pimi bird might fly across her. It is believed that 
should such spirits as a iMua or a iNIalech fly across the woman, 
the child in the womb will be either still-born or deformed. J\nd 
the flight of a Puni bird across her is believed to injure some 


the flight of a Puni bird across her is believed to injure some 
limb of the child in the womb or cause ^ puni-dukh ’ to it 
which will make it pine away, ^or must the woman 


h will make it pine away. Nor must the woman 
near rivers and streams where churils or spirits of 


go near rivers and streams where churils or spin 
women who died during pregnancy or in childbirth are 


sup- 


posed to dwell. 
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with a cloth while going out of her house. To prevent the en- 
trance of dangerous influences, she must neither touch nor see 
a human corpse, nor even see the smoke vising from a funeral 
pyre. She must therefore keep indoors when a cremation is 
going on wdthin sight of her tdnda. She must also keep indoors 
when lightning flashes are seen and the sound of thunder is 
heard. The prohibitions against eating stale rice and against 
crossing a river during pregnancy may be meant merely to avoid 
physical dangers ; but it is not unlikely that they are intended 
to avert certain super-physical dangerous influences as well. 


IT. — Difficult Labour. 


The Birhor ascribes difiieult labour either to the evil eye or 


to some sexual sin in the woman or to the anger of some evil 
spirit. And for each of these classes of impediments a diflerent 
set of remedies is adopted. To counteract the evil eye as well as 
to neutralize the effect of sin which hampers delivery certain 
magical rites are performed ; and to propitiate the obstructive 

spirits sacrifices are offered. In difficult labour, magical rites 
are first tried, and, if these fail, the ghost-finder or Mali 
is consulted and sacrifices are offered to the spirit who 
is supposed to impede delivery. Among magical rites 


performed to facilitate delivery the following may be men- 


tioned. If the woman during her pregnancy happened to 


close the cover of any earthen vessel or vessels with mud or 
other similar substance, such covers are taken out. Or if she 


happened to have filled up with earth any holes, or cracks in the 
floor of her hut, these holes and cracks are opened up again. 
If these fail to bring about delivery, a handful of rice is waved 
over the head of the pregnant woman in the name successively 
of each supposed witch and then fried in an earthen pan. If 
this too fails to remove the impediment, the midwife mentally 
names one after another each man who may possibly have been 
in intrigue with the woman and be the real father of the child 
in the womb and at each name throws a grain of rice on her. 
It is believed that as soon as th^ adulterer is named (mentally) , 
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delivery takes place. It is said that the ancestor-spirits of the 
family cause difficult labour to au adultress iu order that her 
guilt mar be detected in this way. If all these expedients fail 
to bring about a speedy delivery, the ghost-finder or Mdii is 
sent for to find out by the examination of a handful of rice 
which spirit is hampering delivery. If it is a spirit of an estab- 
lished position to whom saeritiees are ordinarily offered who 
is found to obstruct delivery, a vow is taken of making the pro- 
per sacrifices in case of speedy delivery, au l if it is only a stray 
spirit the MdU takes up a handful of rice, waves it round the 
head of the womau and while naming the spirit in question 
throws it away as if towmr Is the spirit. 

HI. — Sex of Unborn Babes. 

If a woman becomes thin during pregnancy, it is said she 
will bear a male child ; if otherwise, a female. Blackish knots 
in the umbilical cord are supposed to indicate the total number 
of male children the woman will bear and reddish white knots 
the number of female children. 

IV. — The Birth. 

lYhen labour-pains come on, the men leave the hut as their 
presence is believed to hinder delivery, and only a few women 
remain. The w'omaii who acts as midwife sometimes mbs 
oil over the womb to facilitate delivery. One end of the hut 
is partitioned off to serve as the lying-in room and here the 
delivery takes place. Soon after birth a new door is opened 
at that end for the use of the midwife for seven days after the 
birth, and for the use of the parturient woman for a period 
varying amongst different clans from three to six weeks. 
The pathway from this new door up to a little distance is in 
most clans fenced off on both sides with hedges made of 
branches of trees so that the shadow of the parturient woman 
and the midwnfe may not fall on and pollute or endanger their 
neighbours or their houses. These branches are burnt by the 
midwife (Kusrain) after the first seven days of impurity. In a 
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few elans, such as the Ancli and the Shamjhakoa (which are really 
of mixed Birhor blood) a new door is not opened ; whereas in 
at least one of the wildest of TJthlu clans, an altogether separate 
hut is erected for the mother and its baby, where the baby 
is born without the help of any midwife or other person; and 
nobody visits them there nor are they allowed to come near 
others during the period of impurity. If the placenta is 
delayed in coming out, the root of a certain plant is suspended 
from the woman's neck on a string. A copper coin is held below 
the navel and on this the navel string is cut with an arrow- 
head or a razor. The navel string and the placenta are now 
taken up in a leaf- cup and buried just outside the threshold 
of the hut in a hole about a cubit deep. The Birhors assert 
that the reason why the after-birth is thus buried and secreted 
is that should a dog or other animal eat it up the mother will 
sicken and die. If this hole is deep, the difference between 
the age of the present baby and its next brother or sister will 
be long, and if the hole be shallow, the difference will be 
short. The stump of the umbilical cord, when it dries up and 
falls off, is also buried just outside the threshold, but not so 
deep ; it is asserted that should it be eaten up by any animal, 
the child will sicken and die. If the stump of the navel string is 
buried deep, the teeth of the baby, it is said, will be late in 

appearing ; but if the stump is buried just below the surface, the 
baby will teethe early. 

As soon as a baby is born, the midwife rubs a mixture of 
oil, pounded turmeric and powdered rice-husk over its limbs and 
bathes the babe in tepid water. The following day at about noon 
the mother drinks water in which pulse {Dolic/ios hiiorui) 

has been boiled. This is meant to hasten the flow of milk at 
her breasts. If this does not serve its purpose, recourse will be 


had to the following rite. The following morning the husband 
of the woman will bathe in some spring or stream and come 
home with a jug of water which he will place in front of his 
hut. A piece of burning charcoal is also sometimes placed by 
its side, and over it a little gum of the sal tree will be sprinkled. 
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The husband will then take up the juj of water in his hands and 
slowly pour the water standing with his face towards the Sun and 
saying, " 0 Sing Bonga, I am making this libation of water to 
thee. May milk flow from her breast like this [water I am 
pouring], I vow to offer you ‘ milk flower ^ when my desire 
is fulfilled.^^ After the ThatJii ceremony, which will be des'- 
cribed dater on, the husband will, with the same rites, offer 
a libation of oow’s milk on the same spot, saying I offer this 
milk in fulfilment of the vow I took while I poured water in the 
name of (i.e., in place of) milk 

From the second day after delivery she will have a meal of 
hot rice and a soup of rahar (fajanus Ttidicus) pulse every 
evening. 

On the day of birth, — or on the following morning if the 

out 


to, fid '2 go 

• • • o 


birth has taken place at night, — the men of the 
with their nets for a hunt with a jview to testing the future luck 
of the new-born babe. 


V. — The Da.ys of Impurity. 

Generally for twenty-one days after birth mother and child 
are considered impure or, to put it more correctly, remain in the 
taboo state. In some clans the taboo state continues longer. 
During this period the new-born babe and its mother are 
secluded in a corner of the family hut which is partitioned off from 
the rest of the hut unless, as among the Kawan elan, a separate 
leaf hut is erected for the purpose. In most clans, as we have 
already seen, a new doorway is made for this portion of the hut 


for the use of the parturient worn in and the midwife, and long 
fencings of twigs are put up on both sides of the pathway lead- 
ing to it. The meals of the parturient woman are brought to her 
outside this new doorway and she takes them in, and, after 
having eaten her meals, washes the plate and puts it out to be 
taken away. The female attendants at birth go out by this new 
door after the del-very, t ike a piirifi.-atory bath and, in some 
(particularly Jdghi) tandas, have their persons sprinkled over 

(^) This is an eupliemism for ‘ cow's mllkii^c 
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with water in which copper and leaves of the Tuhi (the sacred 
basil) plant have been dipped. During the first seven days after 
a birth, the whole tandd, is in the taboo state, during which no 
Pvija or Sacrificial feast can be celebrated in the tUnda at all; but 
as for the family of the new-born babe this taboo against Piijas 
has to be observed by them, for three weeks longer. By way of 
a threat to evil spirits that may otherwise harm the baby or its 
mother, the iron instrument, if anj, with which the navel-string 
may have been cut, or a sickle or knife, is placed under the 
cloth or other thing which serves as their pillow. This instru- 
ment is taken away by the midwife on the o mision of the thathi 
ceremony on the seventh day after birth, and is replaced by 
anew knife or sickle. After the days of impurity are over, this 


instrument is laid out in the open during 


lunar eclipse and 


finally made into an anklet or armlet which is to serve as an 
amulet to protect the child from the evil eye or evil spirit. 


VI. — TEia Thithi oe First Purification, 

The {hatU ceremony held on the seventh day from the date 
of the birth, is meant for the find puriiication of the other mem- 
bers of the tdndd and the preliminary jmrification of the newborn 
child and its mother and of the other members of the particular 


family. Until then, as we have seen, there can be no pujd m 
the tdnda,. On the thathi day, men of the chikbs clan living in the 

tdndd have their nails pared, and their beards and the edges of the 

% 

hair round the head shaved. Last of all, the father o f the baby 
will be similarly shaved. The women of the clan also will have 
their nails pared, the nails of the mother of the baby being pared 
last of all. Finally the baby will have its head shaved. This 

shaved-off hair of the baby is considered unclean {ehhut) and is 
taken in a Icaf-cup lo the side of some tank or stream and left 


there. Then the men, and, after them, the women go out for 
a purificatory bath. The mother with the midwife, who has in 
the meanwhile put on the floor of the lying-in room a coating of 
mud diluted in water and on the new pathway between the 
fences a coating of eow'^dung t diluted in water, brings up 
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the rear. The clothes used in the lying-in room are boiled 
that morning in water mixed with ashes. The palm-leaf mat 
and the bedstead, if any, used in the lying-in room are taken to 
a stream, immersed in water for a whole day, anointed with 
a little oil and pounded turmeric and taken back to the lying-in 
room for use until the final purification on the twenty-first day 


or later. 


The mother of the baby returns home with water drippin 


cr 

o 


from the hair of her head and squeezes out this water into 
the mouth of her baby, accompanying her action with a blessing 
on the child. If it is a male child, she says — May you never 
feel thirsty when you go out for a hunt or are engaged in making 
ropes and, if it is a female child, she says “ iMay you never 
feel thirsty when you may be gathering leaves and tubers in the 
jungles When all return home after bathing, the babe'’s 
mother washes the legs and feet of her husband, anoints them 
with oil and turmeric-paste, again washes the legs from below 
the knees, and then clasping one of his legs with her hands asks 
him-^^' What will you give me ? The husband either presents 
her with a new cloth or promises to give her one. She now bows 
down to her husband by touching his feet, and from a distance 
makes obeisance to the elders of the fdndcc assembled before her 



Then the Naya, with his face to the east, offers a red fowl to 
Clioiordn Pdhdr Parbat (the eighty-four hills and mountains) who 

are invoked bv name and believed to assemble at the invocation, and 

«/ 

one black fowl to MaJidli Chdti (who is said to be the mistress of 
the spirit of Lugu Pahar). The fowls are held with their faces 


to the east. 


While offering these sacrifices the Nava says. 


CC 


1 


offer this fowl in the name of the new human being that has 
come to us. May health attend the baby and good luck in chase 
attend the people of the idndd At each of the two spots where 
the two fowls are sacrificed, the Naya, still facing east, drops 
a little rice-beer from a leaf-cup. It is believed that unless 



sacrifices are offered, the birth-taboo will continue and the men 
of the tdndd will have bad luck, in the chase. The Naya gets 
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tlie two sacrificed fowls as his reinuaeration and he roasts them 
there and then. After the sacrifices have been offered, a pot of 
oil is passed round amongst the guests. Each guest dips the 
tips of his fingers in the oil which he rubs over his face, and also 
into his ears. The assembled guests are then treated to two jars 
of rice-beer. Before they begin drinking, the eldest member of 
the clan takes up in his hands a leaf-cup filled with rice-beer and 


peaks 


as 


follows 


<C 


A wind arose in the east ; clouds gathered 


in the west j rain came down on the ground ; the tank {banclli) 
got filled to the brim. When the tank was full, we wondered 
whether the tank c( ntained a crocodile, or a fish, or a snake. Then 
the embankment burst, and we discovered it contained a human 
child. Now then we shall take it into our 3 at. May the child 


live up to a ripe old age {rel panru, rutd panru) 




After having 


done justice to the two jars of rice-beer, the guests return to 
their respective houses. 


VIL 


The Chhota thhathhi. 


Generally on the twenty-first day after birth, but in some 
clans later, the final purification ceremony is performed. The 
mother of the babv boils in water and ashes the clothes hitherto 

4 / 

used by the mother and babe in the lying-in room, and another 
woman of the family similarly cleanses the clothes of the other 
members of the family j and in every family in the tdndd some 
woman similarly cleanses the clothes of the members of her family. 
The baby^s head is shaved, and the mat used by the baby and its 
mother is cast aside. The new door of the lying-in room is then 
closed up, the whole house is cleansed with mud or cowdung 
diluted in water, and all the members of the family take a cere- 
monial bath. The head of the familv offers the sacrifice of a red 
fowl and a libation of idce-beer to the spirits of his ancestors and 
prays for the health and longevity of the baby. The mother with 
the baby in her arms goes to the thhdns or spirit-seats of her 
husband^a family and then to the thhdns of the other families of 
the tailed and bows to all the ghosts of all the thhdns. 
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Till. — T he ‘ Saki ^ or Name-givixg Ceremony. 

Oil the morning following the Chhota Thhatkh'o day, a name 

m 

is selected for the child in the following manner. A bowl of water 
is placed on the open space in front of the hut which has been clean- 
ed with mud diluted in water and where the men of the ianda have 

• • • 

assembled. A handful of lice and a blade of tender grass {o 
are placed on the ground as sa^i or witnesses to the ceremony. 
A grain of til {sesamtim) seed to represent the baby is first dropped 
into the water of the bowl, and then a grain of dhdn or unhnsked 
rice representing the paternal grand-father (whether dead or alive) 
of the baby is similarly dropped into the same bowl. If the til 
seed and the grain of dhxn lloat on till they meet, the baby is 
named after his paternal grand-father. If they sink down with- 
out meeting, the process is repeated with a ili^-seeJ representing 
the baby and grains of ilkdn to represent other relatives one after 
another until the grains meet. The name of the relative in whose 
name the grains meet, is selected for the child. If the I’olative 
whose name is selected is alive and present, he anoints the child 
■with oil and presents it with one or two copper coins and 
a necklet of black beads. This man is called the SdM of the child. 
If the &dki is a person who does not belong to the family, he 
is treated to a hearty dinner that day with plenty of liquor. 
One jar of rice-beer called the saki-hd^di has been specially 
brewed for the purpose. 

On this day, a vidti utters some incantations over a few grains 
of mustard which are then tied up in a rag and fastened with 
raw thread round the neck of the babv. This serves as an 
amulet to protect the baby from the evil eye and evil spirits and 
is worn until the ear-piercing ceremony. The Birhor believes 

that a man alwavs takes after his sdki. Thus, if one’s 
a mdti, he too will turn out to be a nidti ; if oue'’s sa/u has married 
onlv one wife, he too will have no more than one wife, but if the 
mki has married two or three wives he too will do the same. If the 
name selected is that of a relative (such as her husband’s elder 
brother whose name is taboo to the baby’s mother), a second 



IS 


name 


'£ 


ometimes derived from ihe day of the week on which 
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the child was bora — is also selected. As a matter of fact, 
however, I found almost every Birhor having two, and, in a few 
cases, more than two names. Out of eighteen Birhors who^e 
sdM names I particularly noted, twelve were named after their 
paternal grandfathers, one after his patermal great-grandTathor, 
four after their maternal grandfathers, and one after his father^s 
elder brother. One of these only had no second name, one 
had two names besides bis saki-name and the rest had each one 
other name besides his sdki name. Their names are given 
below ; — 

/SaK-natne Other r.ame. 

Thepo ... ... ... Budhu. 

Narsing ... ... ... Lenga, Mangal. 


Akal 

4 • • 

... ... Burka. 

Dibru 

t « 4 

Gulibaha. 

Sulchlal 

# 4 • 

... ... Lijb. 

Ch ahala 

4 4 4 

... ... Rabda. 

Bhandari 

# 4 

14 4 

... ... Ragai, 

Balaram 

t 4 

... ... Gadi 

Bhim 

4 4# 

... ... Arjun. 

Rabod 

• 

# 4 • 

... Chabala 

Kala 

• # • 

... ... Sanicharwa 

Puian 

• 4 # 

... ... (no other name). 



Other name. 

Sukhram 

4 4 4 

... ... LSngi'a 

Birsai 

14 4 

... ... Mali. 

Sunua 

4 4 4 

... ... Akal. 

Budhu 

% • # 

... ... Saona. 

Eiru 

• 

f 4 f 

... ... Mighu, 

Mahadeo 

^44 

... Jeredpeter. 

Where a man 

has another name besides his sdM name, he 

is ordin irily called by 

the other name. In the case of twin 

children, if both 

are male, they are generally named * Ram ^ 

and ^ Lachman ^ ; 

if both are female they are named ‘ Gangi 

and ‘ J auni ; and if 

one of the twins is a male and the other 

fetnile, the male child 

is named either ‘ Ram ^ or ^ Lachman ^ 
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according as ifc happens to be the elder or the younger of the 
twinSj and similarly the female child is named either ‘ Gang! ■’ 
or ^ J auni ^ according as it is the elder or the younger of the 
twins. But the sa&i ceremony will be duly gone through and 
sa/ti names selected as usual. 


IX. — The Tuktji-le’tue or. Ear-pieecixg Ceueiioxy, 

The ears of the child are ceremonially perforated generally 
in the month of Jghan (November) following the birth. A 
cjuantity of riee-flour is prepared and made into twenty-eight 
small round cakes. These are covered over with a ml leaf above 
it and one below it, and are placed one above the other in a vessel 
of boiling water on the night before the ceremony. The follow- 
ing morning, the child is anointed with oil and pounded tnrnierie 
and bathed in cold wuter. The sah or, in his absence, some other 
relativ'e is seated on a wooden plank [gandu or pinrhd) placed over 
a quantity (usually two pailds or about four pounds) of unhusked 
rice. The child is seated on the lap of this relative. Two other men 
sit down each on one side of the child with a copper Icdtiau&i 
(ear-piercing needle) in hand and pierce a hole im the lobe of 

each ear of the child. Then each of the twm ear-piercers take up 
a black fowl and strikes it twice against the wooden seat [gandu). 
The fowl thus killed is taken inside the kitchen and roasted. 
A bamboo umbrella is then stuck up over the w'ooden seat. One 
of the ear-piercers throws seven of the cakes on to the roof of the 
hut, the other ear-piercer throws on the same root the rag con- 
taining mustard seeds which had been so long tied round the neck 

the child 


V 


of the child ; as he does so, he says : — “ From to-d 
is taken into i\xejdt (tribe). O ! spirits and ghosts, do ye hence- 
forth leave him. Two or three boys wBo have already perched 
themselves on the roof eat up the seven cakes which are said to 
be 'meant for the fnst seven days of impiuityh The hoys 


then come 


down. Now the sdki or somebody on his behalf 
takes up one cup of oil, and some relative of the child holds in his 

hand another cup of oil, and each in his turn anoints every one 


present with the oil 


Each guest has also Itrought with him one 
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small earthen pot of oil besides two or three pailds of unhusked 
rice. This rice is placed on the wooden seat {gdndu) and the oil 
is dropped on the head of each guests till at length oil begins to 
drip down the limbs of all present. This is known as ^ sdki-oiX \ 
Two jars of rice-beer along with the remaining twenty-one cakes 
of rice-flom* are now distributed amongst the guests. After 
eating the cakes and drinking the rice-beer, the guests disperse. 

By the boring of the ears, the child, as we have seen, is sup- 
posed to enter the jdt or tribe. Some Birhors expressed their 
idea about the matter to me with this quaint simile 

Just as castration admits a bull into the jit of oxen, so 
by the ear-boring ceremony, a Birhor child, so long merely 
a human child, is admitted into Xda.ejdt or tribe. 

So essential is this ceremony considered by the Birhor that 


a child dying before the ceremony is performed, must have its ears 
pierced after death and before being carried to its grave. 

XT. — Some Childhood Customs. 

When a child has one or more teeth behind the front row, 
some one tells the child : — We married you to the dog of so 
and so (names some neighbour who keeps a dog),^^ It is believed 
that this will serve to make the extra teeth fall off at the same 
time as the milk teeth fall off. 


When a child is observed to be gradually wasting away, it is 


said to suffer from pdni-duM, and is laid out by its mother 
early one morning before the house has been swept clean, on the 
open space {angan) in front of the hut, and some other woman 
takes it up in her arms saying “ Alas ! alas ! why has such a fine 
child been cast away ? It is believed that this will in most 
cases restore the child to health. If this expedient fails, the 


child is expected to be cured if it is weighed in a balance. It is 
again weighed after a month or two to see how much it has 
gained in weight. 

So long as a baby is carried in the mother^s arms or slung on 
her back, its mother while going to some other tdwld or to some 
village or market-place, either puts a mark of soot between its 
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eyebrows to protect- it from the evil eye or evil spinlsj or^ 
while crossing a stream^ she generally takes up a little saml^ 
and ties it up at one end of her cloth. On her return .journey, 
when her house is in] siglitj she takes the sand between i ne tips 
of her two fingers and tlirovvs it away behind her l>ack. 

XI. ClC-^TRlZATIOX AND TaTTOOING. 

Birhor bovs of about twelve or thirteen vears of age burn 

••J 4. W 

N 0 bad 


scalds on each other's hands wdth lighted wic''~ 




effects of any sort are said to result from the omission of iliis 
practice which is now looked upon only as a test of the power of 


e 




manly enduran-ce. It is however different in the ease of th 
tattooing of girls, 

Birhor girls of from ten to twelve years of age must have 
tattoo marks made on their arms, chestj chin, nose and the 
upper side of the feet, with an iron needle. No tattoo marks are 
made either on the forehead or the temples as 
Oraons. "Where possible, a Mahali or Ghasi woman is called in 
to make the tattoo marks. Floral designs are commonly used. 

W tj 

It is believed that if a girl , is not tattooed, her .sj^irit will on her 
death remain in the other world (ul-u) under a semar tree clasp- 
ing its trunk with both her arms. 

XII. — Life in the Boiimitobies. 

In a Birhor tandd there are two small huts made of leaves and 

branches of trees, which are used, one as 
the doi’mitory or Gitij-dra for bachelors, and 


(a) The building. 


the other for spinsters. The two huts are situated generally at- 
one end of the setilemenfc and at a little distance from eacli oilier. 


The maidens of tlio tiinda, gather twigs an-.l braaclie 


^ T 


ror making 


their dormitory and their parents and other relatives construct 
it. The bachelors gather the mat-eiials for the constraetion 


Ul 


30 


their dormitory and they and their relatives construet it. The: 
huts are fairly commodious and vary with the size of the settle- 
ment. The bovs' dormitory has only one door to it. but the 



ens 


■y is generally provided with a second d 







the back 
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Bojs are admitted into their dormitory when they are about 

(b) ConstitHtion f “P 

and Bianage- their mari-iai^e. When a boy is married, he 
meat. , , 

gets a separate hut made for himself and 
his wife. Similarly girls are admitted into their gitij-ora at the 

marriage. 


age of about ten and sleep thei 


at night until 


is no recognized headman, 


In the boys’ dormitory there 
although the most intelligent and tactful amongst the inmates is 

In the maidens’ dormitory, an old 


reeognized as their leader, 
widow of the settlement acts as the guardian of the inmates at 
night. She sleeps at the main door as if to prevent the intrusion 
of outsider! into the dormitory and to keep watch over the 
movements of the girls. 

Although poiiJ-nuptlal immorality is practically unknown 


(c) Morality ia the 
Dormitories. 


among the Birhors, liaisons between 
bachelors and spinsters are the rule rather 
than the exception. The back-door to 
the maidens’ dormitory is supposed to enable the girls to go out 
to satisfy calls of nature without disturbing the old duema. In 


practice, however, this 


•means 


escape to boy 


who may have entered the hut during the absence of the old 
woman and also enables girls to stealthily go out to meet their 
lovers who notify their approach by some preconcerted sound 
generally made with the hand striking the leaves and branches 


forming the wall of the hut. The old woman, even if awake, 
pretends to bo asleep and thus connives at these practices. 
Every bachelor has his sweetheart amongst the maidens. And 
I am informed by some Birhor elders that to attract a maiden 
he loves, a young man sometimes approaches her without any 
clothes on his body. 

There is, however, a well-recognized rule of fidelity amongst 
. ^ and bachelors. It is considered wrong for any 

boy to go with a maiden who is known to be the sweetheart of 
another boy ; and although such breach of etiquette is not 
punished with a fine, the aggrieved boy has the support of his 
fellows when he seeks to retaliate by himself sleeping with 
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tlie recagiiized sweetheart of the offending boy. In theory, 


liaisons between unmarried boys and girls are believed to 
offend the spirits and bring ill-luck in hunting. But the only 
result of this theory is to bring perquisites to the Mdti and the 
Ndi/a. For to stop detection and dueloiure by the Mdti 
(diviner) the young men give him some money presents whilo 
they give the Nay a some money to buy a piece of cloth, 
liquor and fowls so that he may appease the offended spirits 
who would otherwise prevent success in hunting. Occasionally, 
supposed spirit- possession is made a pretence by a 
mau to go with his sweetheart. Thus it sometimes hippoaa that 



when a young man meets his sweetheart at a market, ho begins 
to shake his head violently and in this condition of supposed 
spirit-possession carries off the young woman in his arms in 
the direction of some jungle. The bj-standers merely remark 
that some spirit is on him and no harm is meant. 

The premarital liaisons of a Birhor woman are so lightly 
thought of that no Birhor has the slightest objection to marry 
a girl whom he knows to have been the sweetheart of another 
young man. Thus, in a certain Birhor settlement, I know 
three men, B, R, and S, wlio during their bachelorhood were 
inmates of tha same dormitovv. F, K, and M were among 

^ j ^ o 

the inmates of the spinsters^ dormitory in the same settlement. 

During this period, B had F, R had K, and S had M for their 

respective sweethearts. Later, R ivas married to F, and K and 


M w'ere married to men of other fdndds. R, who in his bachelor 
days used to regard F as the recognized sweetheart of B, is on the 
best of terms with her now as his married wife although B lives 


next door to him. Neither R nor |3 nor F appears to think 
anything of their former relations. 



When any inconvenient consequences follow a pr 

recourse is had to certain medicinal roots to cause 



abortion {pcho). 

XIII. — MEXSTaUATios' Custom?. 

The menstrual condition of a female is believed to be attend 

, Thi 




ed witli danger to herself as well as to her 



ICill 
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During this period^ 


she mav not cook food or draw 

4 /' 


is true both of the first menses of a girl as also of her subsequent 
menstrual periods. A menstruant female is taboo to the whole 
community. She may not touch her husband or any other person 
for one whole vreek from the commencement of every menstrual 

flow. 

Avater^ nor even touch any food or drink meant for others ; she 
must not touch the W'-alU or the roof of her own or anyone 
else's hut ; she must not come in contact with the spring or well 
where her tribe-felloAvs bathe, or from which they draw water ; 
she must not touch her husband or any other man, nor enter any 
house except her owm ; she may not touch a bed, but must lie 
down alone on the bare ground ; she must not touch fire, although 
she may look at it ; and she must not walk across a hunting-net. 
It is apparently the supposed dangers of blood that give rise to 
these restrictions. Blood is the pabulum which gives nutriment to 
the spirits, and the sight of blood naturally makes the spirits restive. 
That is the avoAved reason wdry a menstruant woman is not 
permitted to enter the spirit-huts of the village or even the acling 
or inner tabernacle of her own hut where the ancestor-spirits are 
Ihdieved to reside. During this period not only may there be no 
sacrifices or offered to the ord-bongdJco (house-spirits) in the 
menstruant Avornaids hut but in fact there will be no pujd ox- 
sacrifice in any family in the settlement. The reason which the 
'Birbors now assign for this prohibition is the fact that in the 
( vent of anA* sacrifice offei-ed in the settlement, the members of 
the menstruant female’s famih- Avould have to go without their 

t/ o 

share of the sacrificial meat'. Indeed, if in ignorance of the fact 
that a female in the taudo, is in her menses, anv Birhor in the 
idnda offers a sacrifice to his home-spirits {ora~hongdko) , the mens- 
truant female and, in case she is married, her husband must not 
partake of any portion of the sacrificial meat or any food cooked 
in the new earthen pot used in preparing the sacrificial food. 
Should they do so they are liable to be afflicted with some serious 
illness. Should a menstruant AAmman touch a man even by 
accident, the latter is, it is believed, sui-e to fall ill. In the case 
of the Hembrom and Bhuiya elans of Birhor s it is believed that 
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if a mem’struant female of tliose clans touches a man even by 
chance^ the husband of the woman is sure to die either of illness 
or by a fall from a tree or by being devoured by a tiger set on 
by some spirit, and if she infringes any of the other taboos men- 
tioned above, two individuals of her clan will be carried away by 
death. 


These taboos are removed on the eighth day after the woman 
has become cerepaonially clean by taking a bath and having her 
clothes boiled in water mixed with ashes and then washing them 
in cold water. 




Hote on five sculptured stones dis- 
covered in a ruined temple^ near 
Surajkund springs in the District 
of Hazaribagh. 

By F. M. Hollow. 


I took the opportunity the other day of visiting some 
liot springs near Barakatta Thanah in the Hazaribagh District. 
The springs are about 1 ^ miles east of Barakatta and half a mile 
Boutb of the Grand Trunk E-oad, A description of the springs 
is to be found, in Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan Journal (Volume Ij 
Chapter II) ; the cold spring mentioned by him is now a stagnant 
poolj and only two out of the four hot springs are alive. But 
what interested me more than the springs was the discovery of 
five pieces of sculptured stone near the site of the ruined temple 
mentioned by Dr. Hooker ; from the sculpturing on them I am 
inclined to think that this temple, to which these stones belongs 
was of Buddhistic origin. 

The temple was situated on an elevation at the head of 
the springs about 80 yards away •, it is now in mins, only portions 
of three walls of what was perhaps an outer entrance room of 
the temple now remain standing. These with the remains of 
the fallen cupola of the temple are now roofed over with dry 
leaves and branches, to form a room, in which the five stones 
are housed. The floor and walls were plastered over with mud 
and were clean, and from the marks'of Vermillion on the stones, 
it is obvious that the place is still used as a shrine. The 
original temple appears to have been built of brick and mortar 
faced with sandstone. The five sculptured stones were most 
proliably in origin ornamental, forming parts of the general 
scheme of decorations inside the temple. The figures and 
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designs are engraved in relief on plain black stones and are 
very beautiful and symmetrical. One of them is placed in a 
niche in the eastern wall of the room, it is I’ectangular in shape, 
with its top rounded off about 2^ feet in length and one foot 
in breadth, the figure on it is that of Buddha sitting with 
hands raised to the elbows, bent hack, with the palms of his 
hands turned outwards and level with his shoulders. In a 
niche in the opposite wall is a similarly shaped stone, but the 
figures on it are that of a woman standing with four hands, 
locally recognized as Bhagwati, and one on either side of her at 
her shoulders and at her feet four smaller standing women 
figures. The remaining three pieces have been embedded in a 
mud wall of recent date built up against the ruins of the fallen 
cupola. The left-hand piece is a long rectangrdar slab of stone 
about four feet high and a foot broad ; it is covered over from top 
to bottom with most beautiful engravings in sections of various 
designs ; it is capped with a temple resembling the figure in the 
plaque pictured on the front page of the Bihar and 
Orissa Kesearch Society Journal ; at its base is the figure of 
Buddha sitting with his hands and legs crossed. On the left of 
this slab is a pyramidal shaped slab with the figure of a woman 
standing similar to the figure on the slab in the western niche. 
One of the arms of this figure is broken. On its left is an arch of 
stone, semicircular in form and three or four feet long ; along the 
top of the arch are five pinnacles cut out of it like the points of a 
crown ; the centre and two end ones are shaped like the figures 
in the plaque, and the two on either side of the centre one have 
machicolated tops. But all have the sitting figure of Buddha with 
ai-ms and legs crossed engraved in their centres. This arch 
appears to have formed part of a doorway or window as it has 
been chiselled out of rough sandstone. Local tradition says 
that the stones rose out of the earth of their own accord. This 
at least proves their antiquity, and removes the suspicion of their 
having been brought from somewhere else. The stones were in 
all probability found among tlie ruins of the temple and set up 
there hv some Brahmin who, (o s 


eguard them from spoliation 
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aad to ensure the future utilitr of the shrine, ascribed to them 

I feel sure that if excavations are made at the 


a divine origin. 


spot where the ruins of the cupola lie, more interesting relics 

would be found. My description may not be sufficiently 

accurate to satisfy the curiosity of minds better trained than 

myself in these matters, but my object in writing of them will 

be fullfill'ed if it should induce any of them to visit the spot 
himself. 



II.— King* Pratapa Rudra Deva of Orissa 

and Ms ‘ Sarasvati Vilasa 


By Tarini Charan Rath, B. A. 


Pratapa Rudra Deva Gajapathi was a very famous king of 
ancient Orissa who ruled over an extensive country, during the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century a.d. He belonged to the 
Solar Dynasty and 'with him the fame and glory of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa may be said to have waned. His country 
extended from the Ganges in the North to the mouth of the 
Krishna river in. the South and he even carried arms as far 
as Rameswara at the extreme south, successfully for a time. He 
was the son of Purushottama Deva Gajapathi of Kanchi- 
Kaveri fame, by his beloved Gueen Padmavati or Rupamhika, 
the daughter of 
prisoner during his expeditions. King Kapilendra or Kapiles- 
vara Deva of Orissa was the grandfather of Prataj^arudra. He 
founded the Solar Dynasty after the extinction of the well- 
known Ganga family. Prataparudra Deva was the author or 
compiler of a most valuable treatise on Hindu Law known by 
the name of ^ Sarasvati Vilasa ^ or ' Recreations of the Goddess 
of Learning which is even to this day an authority along with 


the king of Karnata, whom he had taken 


the Mitakshara in Orissa and South India. Several writers on 
Hindu Law commencing from Sir Charles Grey (afterwards 
Chief Justice of Bengal) to Mayne including Grady, 
Macnaghten, Morley, Strange, Thompson, Tagore and others 

have spoken highly of this legal compilation of the Orissan King. 
But owing to the confusion and dismemberment that followed 
the demise of the Great King in Orissa, the valuable treatise on 
Hindu Law seems to have not been given the due prominence 
in the country. It appears to have been better known in South 
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Orissa (Madras Presidency) than in its northern portion. The 
date of the compilation may be safely assigned to 1515 a.d. 

For some time the work was but blindly attributed to the 
Telingana King Prataparudra Deva Ganapati of the Kakatlya 


Dynasty of Warangah 


The book is in highflown Sanskrit 


language and anybody who has the patience to go through it 
will certainly find out the real author. Palm-leaf manuscript 
copies of the book have been found even in Travaneore, Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Tanjore and other places in the South, written in 
the Old Grantha, Tamil and Telugu characters. 

The work is an extensive one comprising the whole body 
of Hindu religious, moral and civil laws of the country. It 
does not omit even the customary law of land tenure. In the 
introduction to the book it is stated that the King composed it 
with a view to remedy the difficulties arising from the existence 
at that time of several authoritative works on law, whose 
doctrines were in conflict with each other. On the fundamental 
question of the character of the ownership of property, the 
treatise is the most pronounced of all the works as yet known, 
on the secular side of the controversv. 

The King is celebrated for his great wisdom, ability, valour, 
learning and religious knowledge. His skill in the art of war as 
well as Civil Government was eminent. The introductory chapter 
of the book records his extensive literary accomplishments. He 
is said to have composed commentaries and popular narratives. 
He was a director of dramas and arranged the Dharmasastra. 
He was veiy fond of disputes and controversies on points of 
theology. He was devout and built several temples; The 

Great Vaishnava Reformer Sri Chaitanya came to Orissa in his 
time and was much adored by him. 

The book clearly makes mention of the successful and famous 
Kanchi Kaveri Exjiedition of his father King Purushottama Deva 
which is not fully believed hj some sceptiesj who are 
few. Rev. Thomas Foalkes translated from the ori 
Sanskrit the portion of the book on ^ Day a 



Bhaga or 


Law of 
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Inheritance Mn 1881 . This book is now out of print and not 
available. 

The Uriya people may rightly feel proud of such a worthy 
production of one of their ancient kings. But it is to be 
regretted that the work has not been yet fully published and 
translated. It is hoped that steps will be taken soon in the 
direction by all concerned and also the benign Government 
which has been doing so much in respect of such ancient and 
valuable oriental records. 



III.— The Naik Caste. 

By Prameshwar Lall, M.A., Barrister-at‘Law. 


m 


be found tliougb 


I looked into tbe volume of tbe Census Report dealing witli 
Bengalj Bihar and Orissa for this caste but I could find no 
reference to it. Probably its obscurity is due to its being looked 
upon as disreputable. But whatever may be the cause of its 
omission it is well known that the caste exists and flourishes 
Bihar and the neighbouring provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
Whether it is to be found in the Punjab I cannot say, but 
I should not feel surprised if it also exists there. If the name 
Naek is not used in the Punjab some other name is used for the 
corresponding class of people. In Bengal the caste is not to 

castes of hereditary male and female 
musicians and dancers of various grades of respectability 
are to be found in Bengal as well as in other parts of India, 

It would be interesting to know if the caste, or something 
corresponding to it, is mentioned in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus. I have referred to the Hindi Bhakt-Mala. There 

we have an illustration of how even the faithful performance 
of the duties of this caste with a thorough devotion to the deity 
may lead to salvation. The caste certainly did exist in Muhamma- 
dan times. In Sanskrit literature the castes of i^ata (dancers) 
and Yita (^public') are found. The professional dancing women 
appear as early as the time of the Buddha. It was not even then 
a recent institution. The Buddha was invited to dine by a mem- 
ber of this fraternity and went to her house wdth all his monks. 
This was in the town of Y'aisali (in North Bihar). It gave rise 
to a great deal of scandal among the more respectable residents 
of the town and they came to him and asked him about it and 
thus provided an occasion for one of his great sermons. 
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The caste name Naeh is derived from the technical NdijaJca 
of Hindu Dramaturgy. Ndyaka is the hero and Ndyikd is the 
heroine. They are divided into different classes. Hindi hooks 
on Ndyika-bJiecla are reproduced from Sanskrit works. Evident- 
ly Ndek and Naehd are names acc^uired from Hindi literature 

in Muhammadan times. 

Whatever the antiquity and the history of the caste may he 
its present-day customs and mode of life are particularly interest- 
ing. Euidher enquiries disclose that there are two broad 
divisions of the caste. One Hindu and the other Muhammadan. 
The Hindu section is divided into numerous subdivisions. 
Their marriage and other social ceremonies aJEord glimpses into a 
peculiar state of moral and social development. They have 
f amil y gods of their own — not the usual gods of the Hindu 


of their own — not the usual 


gods of the Hindu 
; stage — though fast 


pantheon but gods that are yet below that stage— though fast 
advancing to that status. Some of those deities require animal 
sacrifices — like the Jehovah of the early Hebrews and the Kali and 

Durga of the present day Hindus in some parts of North-East India. 
But the bulk of the gods are of a mil der nature and are content 
with offerings of flowers, perfume, an d sweets. There are always 
songs and music offered to them, hut this is common with the 
other Hindus to almost all the deities. They also worship their 
musical instruments — SafClngt} iahla, invidung, sitar, etc. (the 
harmonium flute is a recent arrival at the Naik Olympus ) This 
is like the worship of martial weapons by Rajputs— the 
Kshatriyas. The Naiks celebrate the festival of the spring— 
Sasanta, which is a remnant of the classical \ asantotsava of 
Sanskrit literature. Songs are sung in every Naik home. Gifts of 
the beautifully scented mango blossom are exchanged in the 
fraternity and are also given to non-lSaik friends and patrons. 
This is again an ancient symbolism. The mango blossom in 
Sanskrit literature is the favourite emblem of the god Cupid 
(Kama) who uses it as ends to his arrows. It represents spring. 
G 'walior which is the most sacred spot for Hindu musicians is a 

place of their pilgrimage. The Naiks go there to do honour to the 
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tomb of Tan Sen, the Hindu, convert of Akbar's time, and the 
Prince of musicians of his time. 

The philosophy of the Naeka is that she considers her material 
seif as distinct from her spiritual self, which she thinks can be in 
all purity devoted to the service and worship of the deity. 




OF THE 




ISiniites of an Ordinary Meeting’ of tlie 


Biliar 




2 id Orissa Researeli 



held at the Patna College, on Monday, 
the 22nd April, 1918. 


Th 


e 


H. C. Walsh, 
in the Chair. 


Mr. K. P. Jay as wal read a paper on Hindu Repuhlics 


The lecturer discussed the significance of the words Sahglia 
and Gona in Panini and the Maha-Bharata. The classes of Sahglias 
as found in Pan ini'’s Grammar and Kautilya'’s Artha-Sastra were 
pointed out. Various constitutions gathered from Sanshrit , Pali 
and Greek sources were classified as Democracy, Aristocracy and 
a mixed constitution based on these two. The earliest known iu- 
stances of Non-LIouarchieal Governments were traced back to C. 1000 
B. c. Procedures of deliberations in the assembly of Sahghas 
were detailed from the Vinaya which were found very interesting 
owing to the many similarities with the present-day- procedures. 

The Vice-President referred to similar rules of procedure des- 
cribed for deliherations and discussions, laid down for Buddhist 
monks in the So-Sor Thar-pi and other Tibetan books, which are still 
followed at the present day. They were undoubtedly borrersved, the 
Vice-President pointed out, from the original Buddhist literature 

of India. 

After thanking the lecturer the meeting was dissolved. 

The paper is part of a Imok by Ihe lecturer on the Consti- 
tutional History of India and as (be whole book is being ] rinted 
independently, the jiaper wiil not be published in the Journal. 



T 



-Proceedings of a Bieeting of tlie Couii» 
oil of tlie Biliar and Orissa Researck 
Society keld at tke Society’s office 
on Sth April 1918 at 4-30 p.m, 

PUESKNT. 

1. Mr. E. II. C. Malsb, c.s.i., i.c.s,; in tbe 

Cliair. 

2. Ilon’ljle Mr. J. G. Jennings, M. A, 

3. Eabn S. C. Eoy, m.a., b.l. 

J. Professor J. N. S'amaddai’, B A., r.E.E.s., f.u.h.s, 

5. K.P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.)., Secretary. 

{!) The minutes of tlie last meetings were read and confirmed. 
(2) The following new members were elected 


* 


r 




Place. 


Prorosed by 


L Eabu Kailaspati Saliay, b. a. Pxixnr ... 

2, Mr. Sliabab-ud-din Kluida* Patna ... 
bnkbslj. 


... Professor J. N. Samaddar, 
... Mr. Parmcslmir Lai. 


3, Mr. O. C, Gangnly 
d. Mr. H, B. Eliide 
5. Mr. G. Siceard, 0. J. 


• » i 


i m 1 


Calcutta 
Bh aonaga: 


... TiicliinopoV 


6. Mr. P. E, T)as (Life Member) Bankiixoro 


7. Eai Krishna Das 


Benares 


8. Dr, Mahmood, Bar.-at-Law Bankijioie 


9 ^ • 


... Mr. E P. Jayasxval. 

Ditto, 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


» t • 


• * « 




9. Mr. Iyer 


t •• 


10. Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur 
Sir E a va n c s w&v P ra sad 

Singh, E.c.i.i:., of GidLaur 
(Life Member. ) 


Cocliiii Stiie ... Eabu S. C. Eoy. 


GidhauY 


... Prof. J. N. Samaddar. 


11. Mr. S. M. Kalira 


... i Patna 


12. Babu KiiTnar 
Prasad, 


Dcvcndra Arrali 


I • « 


Ditto. 

Vice-President. 
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3. The question of the purchase of books from the grant of 
Es. 1,000 made by the Government to the Society for the 
Library was considered and a list of books to be purchased was 



The Secretary was also requested to obtain price lists of the 
Pali Text Book Society’s puhlications and of the Mysore, Bavoda 
and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and also of the Ijack numbers of 
the Journal of the Folklore Society up to date and of the J ourual 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute up to 1915. 

4. The application of Babu Eaj Kishore Narain, late clerk 
of the Society, for leave for a ve was granted, as he has been 

U' J O' 

allowed to take a post in Mesopotamia. He was also allowed 
to retain a lieii on his appointment. 

The Secretary said that he had appointed a temporary clerk 
wdio is working satisfaetorily. 

The Vice-President said that he had received a number of 

m 

applications for the post of clerk of the Museum from which a 
suitable clerk might be obtained. The temporary clerk has not 
passed the Matriculation Examination. 

The appointment of a clerk was left to the Vice-President. 

5. The Secretary reported that he had appointed Muham- 
mad Siddiq Alain to the post of Daftari sanctioned by the 
Council. The appointment w^as confirmed. 

6. The holding of a meeting for reading of papers and dis- 
cussion thereon was considered. Mr. Jayaswal kindly said that 
he would read a piper on ‘'Republics in Hindu Times”. It 
was resolved that the Principal of the Patna College be asked 
if he will kindly allow the meeting- to be held at the Laboratory 
of the Patna College at 6-30 p.m. on the •J.3ud April. 


7, The Vice-President said lh?.,t Babu Sarat 



Roy 


is resigning the Curatorship of the IMusaum so as to be able to 

enquiries and his researches 


devote his time to his Ethnological 


into the Asur Burial Sites and that he will require a clerk and 
peon for the purpose of and to accompany him on these enquiries. 

He wishes to have the Museum 

of the Resoarch Society and worked with him on his 


clerk, who w-as fovmerh;' 
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previous enquiries. The clerk’s present pay as Museum clerk is 

Es. 30 — i — 50. 

Eesolved that Government be asked to make an annual grant 
of Es. 600 to Eabu Sarat Chandra Eoy which will provide for 
a clerk on a piy up to Es. 30, a peon on Es. 8 and monthly 

contingencies of Es. 12. 

Bahu Sarat Chandra Eoy asked that the amount of con- 

may he fixed at Es. 12 as he has no typewriting 

machine and will therefore have to incur extra expense in getting 

his mafiter type-written. 

It was also resolved that Government be asked to grant 
Travelling Allowance at First Class rates to Bahu 
Chandra Eoy, which he at present draws as Curator of th 
jMuseum and also Travelling allowance to the clerk and peon at 
the usual Government rates. Also as Bahu Sar it Chandra 
Eoy’s enquiries may require him to. halt for more than 10 days 
in one place, that he and his clerk and peon when accompany- 
ing him, be exempted from Article 1056, Civil Service Eegula’ 
tions. 

It was also resolved that, as Bahu S. C. Eoy is returning to 
Ranchi, which will bo his headquarters, the grant now recom- 
mended, may he paid to him direct, rather than to the Socdely 
for payment to Babn S, C. Eoy. 

8. Professor Samaddar brought to notice that the Honorary 




Treasurer has no peon and that a considerable part of the time of 
his own servant is taken up in taking money to and drawing 
money from the Bank, and other work of the Honorary Treasurer. 
Professor Samaddar was willing to use his own servant for this 
purpose. It was resolved that an allowance of Es. 4 per mouth 
be paid to the Honorary Treasurer for remuneration of his servaut 
for these duties commencing from the 1st April. 

9. Professor Samaddar requested permission to translate into 

4 

Bengali some of the articles in the J ournal and to use the blocks 
of the illustrations. Pie said that permission had already been 

granted to him to do this in the case of Dr. Spooner’s papers on 
the Buddha Gaya Plaque. It was resolved that as the copyright 
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of the papers in tlie Society’s J ournal belongs to the authors, the 
Coiiiieil cannot give a general permission, but will consider any 
particular case, for which the permission of the author will have 
to be obtained. 

10. It was resolved that the Journal be not sent to those 
nieinbers who have not paid their arrears of subscription. 

This will not, however, apply to the subscription for the cur- 
rent year. But notices should be sent to all members who have 
not paid their subscription for the current year, requesting them 
to do so at once. 


1 1. The Honorary Treasurer asked to be authorized to com- 

4 

pound with some defaulters by permitting them to pay off their 
arrears by instalments. 

12. It was resolved that Rs. 3,000 bo deposited in the Bank 
of Bengal on l;i months’ deposit. 

13. It was resolved that a bicycle be purchased for the Chaprasi 
at a cost of Rs. 1 20. 

14. It was resolved that a hand-list of the books in the 
Library be prepared and be published as early as possible. 

15. Government memo. No. - dated the iSth March 

&-T.-4 of 1918 ^ 

1018, forwarding a copy of Goveimment order No. 141-E., dated 
the 8th March 1918, sanctioning the extension of deputation for 
a period of one year with effect from the 1st October 1917, of 
the Pandit Biswanath Rath Kavyatirtba in connection with the 
preparation of a catalogue of the palm-leaf manuscripts in the 
district of Puri, was read and recorded. 
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LEADING- 


[PART in. 



I.— The Head-dress of 



Women, 


W. Crooke, B.A., I.C.S. (retired.) 

Witli the almost complete disappearance of the Banjara 

tandd or caravan from the roads of Northern India and the 

• • 

Deccan^ the traveller misses one of the most picturesque types of 
Indian life. No one who has ever met OJie of their parties on 
the march with a string of pack animals and cattle for sale can 
ever forget the sturdv; determined bearing of the men, the bold, 
confident appearance and strange dress of the women. 

The dress of Banjara women in the Central Provinces was 
thus described by the late Mr, R. V. Russell : Women often 



their 


hair hanging dovm besides the face in front and 
woven behind with silver threads into a plait down the hack. 
This is known as Anthi {anti), ani has a number of cowries at 
the end. They have large bell-shaped ornaments of silver tied 
over the head and hanging down behind the ears, the hollow jiart 
of the ornament being stuffed with sheep^s wool dyed ; and to 
these are attached little bells, while the anklets on the feet are 
also hollow and contain little stones or halls, which linklt* 


t 


iS 


they move. They have skirts, and separate short cloths drawn 
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across the shoulders according to the northern fashion, usually 
red or green in colour, and along the skirt-borders double lines of 
cowries are sewn. Their breast-cloths are profusely ornamented 
with needle-vvork embroidery and small pieces of glass sewn into 
them, and are tied behind with cords of many colours whose ends 
arc decorated with cowries and beads. Strings of beads, ten to 
twenty thick, threaded on horse-hair, are worn round the neck. 
Their favourite ornaments are cowries, and they have them on 
their dress, in their houses, and on the trappings of their bullocks. 
On the arms they have ten or twelve bangles of ivorv, or. in 
default of this, lac, horn, or cocoa-nut shell •’h ^ Mr. Valentine 


Ball 


remarked that he was 


at once struck by the peculiar 
costumes and brilliant clothing of these Indian Gipsies. They 

recalled to my mind the appearance of the Gipsies of the Lower 
Danube and Wallachia ”, ^ 

But, as Mr. Russell states, ‘Glie most distinctive ornament 


of a Banjara married woman is, however, a small stick about 
0 inches long made of the wood of the kliair or catechu. In 
Nimar this is given to a woman by her husband at marriage, and 
she wears it afterwards placed upright on the top of the head, the 
hair being wound round it, and the head-cloth draped over ic in 
a graceful fashion. Widow^s leave it off, hut 

adopt it again. The stick is'.known as clmuJa by the Banjaras, 
but outsiders call it stujli or ‘ born In Yeotnud, instead of 
one the women have two little sticks fixed upright in the hair. 
The lank of the woman is said to be shown by the angle at which 
she wears this horn^h ^ 


on re-marriage 



I T/ ibas and castes of the Central Frovinces, ii, 144f ; Id. ]S bndr 
Gazetteer, (190S) i, 7lf. ; C. Brown, R. V. Rnssc-li, 4 Yeotwdl Gazetteer, (1903) 

i 69. 

^ Jungle life in India, 513. For other acconnts of the dress of Banjara 
women see IV. Crooke. Tii':es and Castes of the JXorth-West Provinces and 
Oudh, i, 135; hi. Kennc-.Iy, JSotes on the Criminal classes in the Bombay Pres - 
dency,4i-. Bombay Gazetteer, ix, part 2, S5: Bihnograjyhic Survey, Bombay, 
Monograph, No. 140, page 4. 

Op. cit. ii, 1S3. Plates, Dtc'ionary of Urdu, classical Hindi and 
Xnglish, S. V. — gives chondd, ‘‘ the coil ot a woman’.* hair, top-knot, ■usually 
applied to the hair of an old woman ”. 
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I propose in this paper to discuss the origin, distribution, and 
meaning of this curious form of head-dress. 

To begin with the people of the Plains of India. In the 
Vedas mention is made of a kind of dress called opasa, a word 
which probably means a plait used in dressing the hair of 
women, but apparently in earlier times of men also. Geldner 
supposes that the original meaning of the word was horn 
but this seems to be doubtful.^ The name of the tribe mention- 
ed in the Rigveda under the title Visauin seems to mean “ having 
horns /•’ and it has been suggested that perhaps their helmets were 


horn-shape or ornamented with horns.® 


In one of the reliefs 


from the Buddhist Stupa of Sanchi women are represented as 
wearing a peculiar head-gear, tufts or plumes^ and horn-shaped 
ornament. General Maisey, commenting on these sculptures, 
connects this type of ornament wdth the ^Grornod or rayed 
divinities of mythology and he adds that among Indian Bud- 
dhists the horn seems to have been formed by the top-knot of the 
hair, twisted up wnth folds of the turban ; and the Sanchi 
sculptures show it as worn by men as w^ell as by wmmen. A 
manufactui’ed imitation of this, called the Chudamaha or Chura- 
manij is still worn by Plindu women,® and is of special value 
because it was the distinguishing ornament of Sita, the faithful 
wife of the God Ramehandra. Among the Indian Buddhists 
also the ornament had a divine sanction and origin. The prince 
Siddhartha, before he became an ascetic, twdsted his top-knot 
and turban together, and cut them off ; and the severed 
head-gear was at once carried by the Devas to heaven, and be- 
came a sacred relic of Sakya, 
head-dress 


called the Clroudamaha or “ great 


> ;; 


* A. A. Macdoncll, A. B. Keith, ¥edic Index of Na mes a nd Subjects, i, 124f. ; 
M. Bloomfield, Atharva-veda, Sacred Books of the East, xlii, 53Sf. 

* Vedic Index, ii, 313. 

‘ Monier- Williams, gives chudamani, a jewel worn hy 

men and women on the top of the head. A drawing in C. Coleman, Myihol>jgy of 
the Eindiis, page 23, shows Sita wearing a jewel on the top of her hend. 

1 F, C. Maisey, Sanchi and Us Remains, 49; i'lates .vli, xviii, 
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From Mr. Thurston's account of tlie Lamboclis of Madras it 
appears that they do not wear the ‘^horn-’^ head-dress^ hut the 
married are distinguised from unmarried women in other ways. 
When they are carrying water, they are '^fastidious in the adornment 
of the padj called which is placed on their heads. They 
cover it wnth cowries and attach to it an embroidered cloth, 


called phulia, ornameirted with tassels and cowries.^^ ® The 

women of Malabar have a curious habit of arrangiag their hair. 
A mong the younger women the coil rises like a tapering column 
on the head, while that of their elders is almost circular in form, 
lying on the leftside overlthe forehead.® The only case which 
I have noticed of women in the plains wearing a head-dress like 


that of the Banjaras is among the Soiris, a vagrant tribe in the 
Ghazipur district of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
According to Doctor Oldham, they strongly resemble the Gipsies 
of Europe, their women wearing a tartan dress and a kind of horn 
projecting from the forehead as an ornament.^® 

It is in the Himalaya and the adjoining regions to the north 
of this mountain chain that the closest parallels to the Banjara 
head-dress can be found . “ The royal ladies of the Y e-tha coun- 
try [ probably the Ephthalites or White Huns ] wear state robes, 
which trail ou the ground three feet and more ; they have special 
train-bearers for carrying these lengthy robes. They also wear on 
their heads a horn, in length eight feet and more, three feet of 
its length being red coraP\ ^ ^ Again, speaking of Hi-mo-ta-lo 
or Himatala, the modern Kunduz, the traveller states that 
“ their wives wear upon their head-dress a wooden horn about 
three feet or so in length. It has two branches ( a double branch) 


® E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, iv. 219. 

® E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, v. 812, with a photo- 
graph : L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, ii, 162f. with 
a photograph. 

Crooke, op. cii. iv. 822. 

S. Eeal, Si-pu’H Buddhist Becords of the Webern World, i, Introd. 
XCi f. Eeal remarks in a note : — ‘T see no other way of translating this passage, 
although it seems puzzling to know how these roya ladies eould carry such an 
ornament as this upon their head 
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in front wliicli signify father and mother of the husband. The 
upper horn denotes the father, the lower one the mother. 
Whichever of these two dies first, they remove one horn, but 
when both are dead, they give up this style of head-dress^"’. ^ ^ 

In modern ti mes the Bashgali women wear a head-dress con- 
sistingof a black cap with lappets, and two horns about a foot 
long, made of wood wrapped round with black cloth. ^ ^ In 
Kafiristan the horned head-dress is a very peculiar article of 
attire. It consists of a pad six inches broad from front to base, 
made of hair covered with black net. This pad rests on the top 
of the head. From each side in front project upwards and out- 
wards two horns about seven inches long. From the base of 

these front horns two other run backwards and downw'ards over 
the pad, parallel to each other, aud two and a half inches apart. 


tapering slightly to a blunt point . All the horns are about an 
inch in diameter at the base, aud are made of the same material 
as the pad. ...The western Siah-posh wmmen wear an identical 


head-dress 


front horns are 


much shorter, not more than half the length of those worn by the 
women of the Bashgul Valley. These short horns peep out from 
a covering of cotlon-eloth enveloping the whole head-dress. The 
back horns are also comparatively small. In the Katir district 
of the Bashgul alley the peculiar appearance of t hese horned 


head 


dresses is often enhanced by tbe custom many women adopt 
of slipping cotton bags over the horns to keep them from dust 
and damp’h 


In t he Punjab, the male licad-dress of the G 


xaudis of 


iVangra 


has a flap round the margin and a peah-like projection in the 
centre, said to represent the Kailas of Mani Mahes’h ^ “ 

described by 


In Central Asia the Ivleau-tze women 


as 


Duhalde 


Ibid, 290. 

B, Biddulplij Tn'les of tie Hindu 129, 

Sir G. S. FiObMton, The Kafrs of the Rindu-Kitsl!^ olSiiS; c?. Sir T. 
E. Gorden, The Hoof of the Worlds 40. 

H. A, Eoae, of the Trihee arid Casl:z cf the Ppnjah 

and Norih-Weei Frontier Frovincei ii, 259, 
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six inches wiclCj which they cover with their haiFj and fix it with 
waXj so that they seem to have a hair hat An Uigur peo- 

ple called the Yen-to practise fraternal polyandry. If “ a man 
had no brotlierSj his wife wore a head-dress or cap with only a 
single horn ; if he had brothers^ she added as many points or 
horns as there were brothers/'’ ^ ^ 


In the area of Eastern India occupied by tribes of Mongoloid 
afhnitiesj w^e meet with instances of head-dresses of a somewhat 
analogous type. The Mishmi priest in Assam wearsj attached to 
the front of his head-dress^ two appendages like horns, a bandeau 
ornamented with shells, and mund the knob of hair at the top of 
the head, a moveable plume which turns like a weathercock, ^ ® 
The iManipuri gala dress is thus described : A white turban 

i s bound tightly round the head, and in front is wound round a 
shnmzil, a horn-shaped construction of cane bound over with cloth 
or gold braid, and ending above in a loop and below in three flat 
loops which are concealed under the turban. The &Inmzil is over 
a foot high and curves slightly backwards ; from the loop at 
its end hangs an embroidered streamer. On each side of the 
head a plume made of peacocks^ feathers and the tail feathers of 

the hornbill are inserted in the turban, and sometimes another 
such plume is wmrn behind, the 'upper end passing through the 
loop of the 8himzil. The whole structure is bound together by 
a narrow band of red and white embroidery wound round and 
round and tied under the (-hin, with ends hanging down nearly 
to the waist."’ ^ ® According to another account, on gala days 
the costume of a warrior is most handsome. The cane helmet, 
which is sometimes covered with tiger or leopard skin, bears a 
brass disc in front, and three crescents of buffalo horn tipped 


with red hair are fastened to it in front. I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the helmet 

Sir H. Yulsj Cathay and the toaif Thither, 2xA ed, ii, 187. 


1’ Ihidn. 223. 

E. T. Dalton, Descriptive TJfhnoloyy of Benyal, 16 i. 

Lt.-Col. J. Stakespear, Journal of thi Royal Athropological Institute^ 

% (1910), 353 £. 
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rising at least two feet above tbe peak of tbe cane helmet. This 
looks like a pair of horns which it may be intended to imitate."'’ ^ 
Passing on to a few analogies outside the Indian area of the 


use of horns as a for:n of decoratiouj Sir James I razer, describ- 
ing the Hittite scnlptures at Ibreez in the TaurnSj writes ; 

Among the attributes which mark out the deity of Ibreez as a 
power of fertility the horns on his high cap should not be over- 
looked. They are probably the horns of a bull; for to primi- 
tive cattle-breeders the bull is a most natural emblem of gene- 
rative force. At Carchemish, the great Ilittite capita I on the 
Euphrates, a relief has been discovered w'hieli represents a god 
or priest clad in a rich robe, and wearing on his head a tall cap 
surmounted by a disc. Sculptures found at the palace of Euyiili 
in north-western Capp;idocia piove that the HIttites worshipped 
the bull and sacrifi,ed rams to it. Similarly, the Greeks wor- 
shipped the vinegod Dionysus in the form of a bull "’h ^ ITit h 

this may be compared the representations of the Egyptian dei- 
ties, Haihor and Isis, with the head of a cow and prominent 
horns, and of the Babylonian storm-god, Eamman, with 
horns. 

The closest parallel to the Banjara head-dress in Asia, out- 
side the Indian area. Is that of the Druse Avomeu of Syria. 
Here, too, it distinguishes married from unmarried women, as is 
the case with the pointed cap worn by J ewesses in Tunis. - ^ 
Mr. Elworthy regards the Durse head-dress as a survival of the 
Hebrew belief in the horn as an emblem of virile strength ; but 
this has been disputed. 


Among the North American Indians, “ there is occasionally 
a chief or warrior of so extraordioary renown, that he is allowed 


M) 


T. C. Hodson, The I^aga Ti tles of Manipur, 23. 


The Golden Bought 3rd ed- Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i, 123. 

G. Maspero, The Baton of Cinilisation , 88, 132, 175, 177, 663. 

J. Hastings, Biciionarg of the Bible, i, 627, with a drawing ; F, T. 

Elworthy, The Bvil Bye, 199. 

Hastings's, op* cit* ii, 416- The use of the horn as a symbol o£ dignity 
has been fully illustrated by F. T. Ehvorthy, Borns of Honour, Chap. L 
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to wear horns on his head dress which give to his aspect- a 
strange and majestic effect. These are made of about a third 
part of the horn of a buffalo bull ; the horn having been split 
from end to end, and a third part of it shaved thin and light, 
a,nd highly polished. They are attached to the top of the head- 
dress on each side, in the same place that they rise and stand on 
the head of a buffalo ; rising out of a mat of coarse skins and 
bark, which hang over the top of the head-dress, somewhat in 
the form that the large and proh;se locks of hair hang and fall 
over the head of a buffalo bulh’’^® 

The high cap, again, is in many places a mark of dignity. 
We find it in the representations of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian gods and goddesses, kings and warriors. ^ ® On the 
Hammurabi Stela the high cap of the seated deity differentiates 
him from his adoring servant, and we find similar caps on the 
banner of Ashur-nasir-pal. ^ ^ 

The Scythians wore very high, pointed head-gear, of which 
many examples have been recorded from recent excavations. ^ ® 
In Persia, the cap of Alp Arslan (1029-72 A. D.) was said to 
be two yards in height from the top of his moustaches. ^ ® The 
Flamen Dialis at Eoine wore a high conical cap, called alboga- 
lerus, made from the skins of animals slain at the sacrifice. On 
the top of the cap w'as inserted the apex, properly so called. A 
spike of olivewood projected from the pilus or cap, and was 
borrnd to it by a woollen thread made from the wool of a 
victim. 

Again, the use of horns as a protective against witchcraft, 
the Evil Eye, or other forms of black magic, is common. Pro- 
fessor W. Eidgeway has shown that primitive peoples were in 


G. Catlin^ Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs^ and Condition 
of the North American Indians, 4th ed. (1844) i, 106 f., plates 14, 64, 91, 

G. Maspero, Ojp, cit, 82, 189, 202, 545, 602, 655, 719 ; Id, TJie Siru^^le of 
the Natives, 36, 96, 355, 439, 433, 525, 624, 629, G36, 637. 


J. P. Handccck, Mesopotamia ArchcBolopy, 19S, 223. 




G. Pawlinson, Kerodoitis, 3rd ed. iii, 63 ; E, II. Minns, ScpllhianB and 


0 reels, 55, 57, 62, 97, 239. 




E. G. Browne, Literary 'Ristory of Persia from Fndaivsi to Sadis 176, 
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the habit of wearing, as amulets, horns, claws, or tusks of the 


powerful 


These claws or tusks 


were often placed base to base, and the crescent form resulted. 
The Muhammadans in using the crescent as their symbol adopt- 
ed a pre-existing type, and the association of the crescent with 

the moon was a later development. Certain Himalayan 
tribes, like the Limbus and Lushais, place skulls of animals, 
with the horns, outside their dwelHngs, not so much as trophies 
of skill in the chas e, as charms against evil spirits ; in the same 
way the beams in the front of the roofs in houses of these and 
neighbouring tribes are often bent or curved to represent borns. ^ ^ 
It bas also been suggested that the high-peaked horn 
head-dress originated in the belief in the sanctity of the head 
which persons under taboo were prohibited fi-om touching. ^ ^ 
But ©f this I have found no satisfactory evidence in India. 


But ©f this I have found no satisfactory evidence in India. 

On the whole it is, perhaps, safer to regard the high-peaked 
head-dress as a mark of dignity, used in more than one of the 
instances already quoted to distinguish ladies of rank, or married 
from unmarried women. When we endeavour* to explore deeper 
the origin of the practice no satisfactory facts are available. 
The use of a stick or horn to raise in a conical form the sheet 
covering the head may be based on the desire to secure protec- 
tiorr from witchcraft or from the Evil Eye, or on some other ma- 
gieal intention. It may be merely a survival of some tribal 
fashion of which the history of arrciect and modern European 
female dress supplies many instances. Its chief iirterest lies in 
the fact that it supplies an example of the conservatism of Ori- 
ental fashions in dress. Its persistence in the Himalaya 
extends for at least fifteen hundred years. 


Jmrnal of Homan Studies^ i, 212 ff, with pliotograjjlis. 

vii (1907), 144 

L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tihet, 486. W^Crooke, To^pular Relijian 
and Ifolhl-re of Northern India ^ 2iid ed, ii, 225 : Sir T. E. Gordon, The Hoof 
of the Worlds 814: T. C. Hodson, The I^aga Trihes of Mampury 43 : Id, 
The Meitheisy 8 ; F. Drew, Jammoo and Kashmir Territoyies^ 2S9. 

’3 Frazer, op, cits Tahoo and the Perils oj the 159; 2u2 ff. 
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It is tempting to speculate whether the use of this form of 
dress by the Eanjaras throws any light on the origin of this 
interesting people. We have seen that the closest analogies to 
it within the Indian area are found in the Himalayas, the 
Hindu-kush, and the tracts adjoining these mountain systems. 
This may suggest the inference that the Eanjaras have their 
origin from one of the tribes which joined in the invasion of the 
Ephthalites or White Huns, multitudes of whom entered Persia 
and India during the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian 
era. There are some indications in the appearance, manners, 
and customs of the Eanjaras which suggest that in their present 
form they may have originated in Eajpufcana and Gujarat, 
whence in later times they migrated to the Deccan. They may 
have been connected with the Gurjaras, one of the leading Hun 
tribes which settled in those regions. One of the most power- 
ful Eanjara sections in the Deccan is known as Charan, and they 
may possibly be a branch of that remarkable group of genealo- 
gist, graziers, and cattle-dealers who, like their kinsmen the 
Bhats, were treated with great respect by the Eajputs and other 
tribes of Rajputana and Gujarat. The Bhats and Charans may 
represent the tribal priests of the Gurjaras before they accepted 
the ministrations of the Brahmans. But the use of a single 
article of dress, however, remarkable, is hardly a sufficient basis 

for any wide ethnological speculation. 





















II.— Revised Notes 

on the 

Brahmin Empire.* 


By K. P. Jayaswal. 

I. — Thk Beahmin Caste op the Sungas. 


The identification of the 


Suhgas made by Mahamaho- 


padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri is an important discovery in the 
field of Indian History. It throws a flood of light on the period 
marking the close of the Maurya rule and explains many 

matters which remained 
identification that the 


Mr 


Suhffas were Brahmins is based on the 

^ o 

enumeration of the Snhgas amongst a pravara list. ^ It 

receives confirmation from other sources which I notice below. 

In 1911 I published some essays in the legal journal the 

Calcutta, fVeehJy Notes, on a comparative 
The Manara Dhama certain legal doctrines of the Mdnava~ 

Sasfcra, ^ ^ _ 

J)harma-8ds*ra. There I came to the con- 
clusion that the metrical Dharma-Sdsfta was composed under 

The extreme hostility of the 

Dharma-Sdstra towards the Sudra and especially the &'udra 
as a ruler and the Sudra as a high official^ e.g., a judge, was 
taken by me to refer to the facts of the Maurya dynasty and 
probably also to their shoi-t-lived predecessors, the Nandas. 
Within the memory of recorded history of the Hindus, the 
Nandas and the Mauryas were the only Sudra rulers. The 
injunction with regard to the Sudra rule could not have been 
laid down before’^ the fact of a Sudra rule. ^ 


the reign of Pushya-Mitra. 


* Originally written in 1913 and pntlished in 1914 {Express). The notes 
have been revised and new data incorporated. 

^ J. and Proc. A. S. B. 1912, p. 267» 

my Tagore Lectures (Lecture I) I discuss tho date of the Manava-Dliarma- 
iSastra, and arrive at the conclusion that the work was composed between c. 150 
33, C. and 120 B. C. 
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The claim, of the Brahmin in the Dharma-Sastra is exagger- 
ated mainly as against the Sudra, Por this reason I felt a 
strong suspicion that the antagonist of the Maurya Sudra was 
probably a Brahmin. This was confirmed by the curious Sloka, 
the 100th of the last chapter of the Dharma Sastra. 


It is the Jenoio(ir-of-the-Vedie Soienee who deserves the 
leadership of the army (Senapatya), sovereignity, likewise the 
chiefship of the executive, and the overlordship of the whole 
people."’^ 

The legalist here, as I pointed out in the Weekly Notes, is 
very probably referring to the orthodox hero, the Senapati 
Pushya-Mitra, who defeated the Greeks, obtained 
sovereignty and followed a vigorous executive policy in restoring 
the orthodox system. The strong assertion that a Fedavit 
(a Brahmin cf. XII. lOi-108) deserves Sendpatpa, can only be 
exjilained as a reference to, and a defence of, the fact of a Brahmin 
Sendpatya, 

In Taranatha there is the noteworthy statement that Pushya- 
Mitra's persecution of Buddhism was the first instance of such 
persecution in history since the death of the Buddha. In this 
connection the hostile attitude of the Mdmva-Dkarma-Sdstra 
towards the heretical" and ‘modern" doctrines (XII, 95-96) are 
to be marked, as well as verses 261 and 262 of chapter XI, 
which lay down that a Brahman, who knows one of the three 


Vedas, does not commit the least sin in killing men. 

Apart from the above inference, a conclusive piece of 

Taranatlia’s History ®''^i^ence on the subject 1 found in Taranatha. 

Its value lies in the fact that instead of bein 


of Buddhism. 


a 


general 


statement about 


O* 

'Q 

it 


a pravara^ 

speaks definitely of our Pushya-Mitra and his caste. The Brah- 
min caste of Pushya-Mitra is asserted by Taranatha in that he 
describes him to have been the royal puroUta cler Pwo Utcb 
des Bnigs), and later on clearly calls him the “ Brahmin Idng"" 

{Brahmanen-Jcdnig) 

{ ) Scliiefner, Taranatha* s Qeschichte des JBaddhismus in Indien, Cli. XW. 
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Apparentlj Pushya-Mitra was not only an ordinary Bralitnin 
but belonged to tbe family of the royal chaplain to the Mauryas 
who, though heterodox since Aaoka’s reign, would have retained 
the family nominally in their old position. This is very likely 
in view of Asoka^s policy towards Brahmins, whom he, as a rule, 
places lefore the Samanas, in his inscriptions. .Pushya-Mitra'’s 
family, at the same time, would have had its source of livelihood 
so curtailed as to oblige its members to take to other professions, 
and Pushya-Mitra, it seems, took to that of arms. The family 
presumably belonged to the neighbourhood of the old capital, 
Bajagriha, as a lady relative of Pushya-Mitra is related by 
Taranatha to have come to him from. Nfilanda.J 

The family of the Suhgas is mentioned amongst the Sama- 

, vedie Brahmins in the FaTOs'a In 

Vedic Literature. i 7 ^ A 

the Afvalayana-Srauta Sutras, ^ the Suhgas 


are mentioned amongst prominent theological families. ® 

Panini in his grammar, lV-1-117, treats Snhsa. as a branch 


Paiiini, 


of the family of Bharadvaja, 


The theological importance of the Sunga family as gathered 


from 


C? 


of Taranatha. There could not be any doubt that the Suhgas 


and 


this lends support to the authorities which are drawn upon by 


Taranatha. 


Patanjali, who was a ccntemporary of Pushra-]\Iitra accord- 


Patanjali. 


ing to his own illustration, in discussing 
PaniuPs rule about ra/ya, (AT-2-T.30) gives 


X Schiefner, p. 81. 




'• Indische Studien. 433. 


WWI: ^cIT: 


383 . 


® Mr. Keith, points out the Sauhgi-putra, iu the JB rihaddranyaica Up, (Yed’c 
Index, 2 395). Saungi occurs amongst gahadi gana. Gam Pdtha to Piluini, 
4,2,138. Like the Sukga in the Asraldgana Srania-Sutras, Saufigi comes ia 
eompauy with Sisins in the Krlsikd commentary. 
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Brahmaiia-rajya, rule 
excellence. The Kaaika does not omit the Kshatriya-rdj^a. The 

omission in Patahjali 
rdjya can easily be explained by the fact that the rajya under 
which he was living was a BrdMiana-rajya. 

It — SUNUA ReVOLTITIOIT and criticism op PrSHYA-MlTEA^a 

ACTION. 


, and the extraordinary mention of Brdhnam- 


by Brahmin King, as the example par 


Now, let us judge Pushya-Mitra with regard to his personal 
conduct for which he has been called " un-Hindu or ignoble 
'andrya'hj Rana. Should we condemn him downright as an 
nnserupulous usurper ? Or, should we pause a little before pro- 


nouncing judgment 


Actors of past history cannot come to 


plead their defence. I think that in fairness to Pushya-Mitra, it 
has to be said that he occupied an unfortunate position, a posi- 
tion similar to that of Cromwell in English History. Like 
Cromwell he was a hero and a patriot. Like Cromwell 
he '.vas the champion of a persecuted religion ^ and like Crora- 
iveli he became an unfortunate regicide and a usurper. The 
latter is a situation which w is forced upon the man by what 
may be described as a conspiracy of cirouinstances. Two points 
are here to be considered : {n) Srihadratha Maurya was killed in 
sight of the whole army, and therefore, evidently with their 
approval. The deed had thus a popular character. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was so much hated {dmhtdtmi, priyavigrakahy 

% 

adhdrmikah) ® that his fall might be regarded as an act of 
popular vengeance. Then why was Asoka tolerited 'despite 
his ‘ modern, ^ ‘heretical"’ despotism? and why were also his 
several successors suiSered to remain on the throne so long ? 
Why should orthodoxy be particularly wrath with Brihadratha 
and select him alone in inflicting its dire chastisement ? To 
my mind the explanation lies in the presence of the Greeks in 


the country for the second time and their preparation to take 

I The greatest persecution was the abolition of the Yajnas by Asoka for- 
bidding animal sacrifice. 

^ Oar^a-Samltitd, aoe full quotatihrii ;posL 
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Magadha. The time was critical : the Maurya sovereign 
had remained inactive : the Yavanas were on their march.® 
The weakness of the sovereign^ the critical moment, and the long 
suffering of the persecuted religion, along with other facts 
conspired together to bring about the un-Hindu ” deed. 

It is impossible to believe that the AHHnclapanha would 
have been fostered upon the name of Menander without his 
having embraced Buddhism. It may also be safely accepted that 
he had established himself in the Punjab with Sakala as bis 
capital before he invaded the land on the Isamus.^® To get 
himself firmly rooted in the country, political motive, if nothing 
else, would have prevailed upon him to adopt a religion which 
alone could easily reconcile his alien position to his new environ- 
ments. ISow there was Buddhism here, at home, on the throne 
of Pataliput ra, and it was also there on the throne at Sakala. 
The faith of the throne of Pataliputra agreed with the faith on 
the throne of i^akala. But the polities of Magadha differed 
from that of the designing MlecJicJiha. In expressing this anta- 
gonism, Magadha emphatically differed not only from the 
Buddhist MIechchha hut also from the Buddhist Maurya. Asoka 
had enjoined on his descendants to make conquest by the Dhar- 

hut here cireumsbances demanded to make a conquest over 
the Bharvta. Under the stress of such cold actualities, the 
pious, theocratic ' conquerors ■’ of the Maurya family had to 
vacate the throne for those who could conquer the A^avanas not 
by the Dkarma but by the sword. 



® 1 show further that Menander’s defe it and Pushja-Mitra^a accession fall 
in the same year. 

Cf- Sacred JBool's of the Hast^ ild. pp. XX — XXL 

Eock Series Proclamations, XIII. Cf. also Garga Sarahifd— 

•fTTT ‘ ^he fool will establish the so-called 

conquest of dharma See also Mann, VII, 2S, where it is said that the king 
with all h’s relatives w^ould be killed by danda, if the king has swerved from 
the dha ma. There seems to be a play upon the word danda^ which means 
army and executive power. Probably tbe passage has a double significance, one in 
tie abiitract ard the other hinting at the destruction of the Maurya by the army. 
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The throne now fvaeant was thrust upon the champion of the 
old persecuted religion. The champion belonged to a class who 
had not even dreamt of usurping the throne. We do not find 
the Brahmins claiming any political power in earlier literature. 
There they only claim a priestlyj dependent existence and an 
immunity from taxes or kingly oppression, for which they are 
obliged to put forward fictions of a superiority by birth and of 
a sacredness by profession. But there is not the least vestige of 
any personal political ambition. It is only in the days of the 
Buddha that we find Brahmins taking to political public life 
a change due probably to the growing dissatisfaction among the 
learned and intellectual class against the priestly vocation, and 
also to a growth in population. The sudden departure from those 
traditions in the time of Pushya-Mitra is explicable only when 
we take into account the political weakness of the degenerate 
Mauryas, which encouraged the Bactrians to encamp at ^akala 
and scheme a conquest of the Aryavarta,^® and the great fact of 
the absence of the old ruling houses of prestige, ^^one of which 
could naturally be looked upon to rise equal to the occasion and 
fill the imperial throne. They had all disappeared by the time 
of the Nandas : there was no line living which could install 
itself in the place of the Maurya. The royal family of the 
Bharatas of Kausamhi whose pedigree, as the dramatist Bhasa 
says, was traced back to the sacred Veda itself; the ancient 
Kasis, the Ikshvakus, and the powerful Vitihotras, and the Hai- 
hayas had all been extinguished and extinct. Hence, the 


The “land for the Mlechchha”, according to the Manava-Dharma-S'astra, 
wae heyond the limits of the Aryavarta (11, 22.23). This view is peculiar to the 
Manava-Dharma-Sastra amongst ths treatises on law, and in my opinion, was an 
outcome of the defeat of Menander. Also its limits of the Aryavarta—' from sea 
to sea and mountain to mountain ’ — is a peculiar feature, and is connected, not with 
any of the former theological definitions but with the political limits of the Empire 
of the later Mauryas, now devovlcd upon the Sungas. Patanjali farnishes contem- 
porary evidence by his comment on Panini, II, 4, 10, where the expulsion of the 
Greeks and Sakas hoyond the frontiers of India i* assained as an accomplished 

fact. 

J. B. 0. R. S. I. 89. 

J. A. S. B., 1913, ‘ Plays of Bhasa 
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occasion being urgent, there happened an abnormal thing ; a 
Brahmin ascended the imperial throne of the Hindus. 

III. — Effects of the Sunga Revolution. 


The horse-sacrifice of Pushya-Mitra did not mark only 

the end of Buddhistic despotism and 
On Bud hisra Buddhistic political weakness, but also 

commemorated a political victory which was possibly as great 
as that won in the day of Chandragupta. The political 
psychology explains the pitiless policy of the S'uhga against 
Buddhism in the NoHh. It is significant that it was at Sakala, 
the town and base of Menander, that Pushya-Mitra made his 
notorious declaration setting a price of 100 gold pieces on the 
head of every Buddhist monk. ^ ^ Buddhism was dealt with severely 
for havinar allied with the Greeks. This unfortunate alliance 


for having allied with the Greeks. This unfortunate alliance 
with politics must have brought discredit on Buddhism, Its 
indirect conflict with the State would have contributed to its 
decline in no small degree. 

The persecution of Buddhism in the second century B.C. may 
be thus considered to be a political movement, as distinct from 
its theological and social struggle which peacefully continued 
on for centuries, terminating as late as about the ninth century 

A. C. 

With the Maurya dynasty disappeared the Maurya centrali- 
zation and the Maurva system of administra- 


On Administration political norms of the Brahmin 

fSgime were not the same as that of the Nandas and the Mauryas. 
A comparative study of the administrative system and the 
political theories in the Manava-Dharma ^astra on the one hand 
and in Megasthenes and the Artha-z^astra on the other, 
discloses wide contrasts. The Artha-iyastra system, for instance. 


and 


in 


Patanjali, MB. on Panini, 111-2-123 ; cl Mann, XI, 260, whereAscamedAa 
is said to lie a destroyer of all sins. 

Bnrnonf L* Introduction a VEisfoirs du Buddhime Indien, 2nd 
edition, p. 3S4. 
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stood for the “One-King Monarchy ® Mannas laws ad- 
vocate a feudal arrangement^ they would reinstate the old dynas- 
ties. The former would centralise gambling under the 
State, the latter loohed upon it as immoral. Instances could be 
multiplied ; here however, it would be sufficient to observe that 
although the /S'uhga revolution resembles the Maurya revolution, 
both being products of national crises, the former lacked the 
cement of the system of the latter. One was mainly destructive, 
while the other had been pre-eminently constructive. 

Orthodoxy politically triumj)hant created a literature of its 
^ ^ own, the total effect of which on Hindu 

On Sanskrit Literature. 

society has been as far-reaching as that of 
Buddhism, though only destructively in the main. Two pieces 
of that literature are still living factors in Hindu life : one is 
the Mmava-Dharma-Sdstra and the other is the Mahd- 
Bhdfata. We now know that the hrcihminisation of the Epos 
had been complete long before the rise of the Imperial Guptas 
of the fifth century A. C. The affinity which the Epos beam 
in its ultra-Brahmanical tendency 2° with the Manava- Dharma- 
/S'astra makes one feel almost certain that both are product of 
the same pen or pens. Even if the brahminisation of the 
Epos (as it appeal’s more probable) took place about lOO 
years later, still it would fall wiuhin the span of the Brahmin 
Empire. Such extravagant claims in favour of the Brahmin 
caste could not have been tolerated if advanced at a time when 

services had been forgotten. ^ ^ We must not 
disregard the moral element which gave life to their hardly 

■— - - - - - " ■ — i_n.- _ 

Artlia Sastra, page 333, on cha'kravarti-kslhetra which covers the whole of 

India cf. Sahkararya on the passage quoted on Kamandaka, I, 39. (Trivandrum, 
1912.) 

See Mann, Vll, 4.'02. 

Mann, II, 135 : ' A Brahmin of ten years stands to a Kshatriya of hundred 
years as father to son/ VI II, 20 : A Brahmin who subsists only by the name of 
his caste, etc. I. 100 : Every thing in the world belongs to the Brahmin 

® ^ Brahmins as military leaders and as superior to Kshatriyas in military 
glory appear for the first time in Hindu Literature in the Bamayana, 
the Maha-Bharata and Lhasa, which are all assignable to the Suhga-Kanva 
period, though the Maha-Bharata bears traces of later interpolations. 
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moral claims. The people before whom these claims were 
repeated must have been remembering the great patriotic 
achievements of Pushva-Mitra with some abiding amount of 
gratitude. 

In its hostile attitude towards the Mauryas and the Sudras 
and in its general ultra-orthodox tendency; the Maha-Bhdshja 
bears unmistakable marks of the time. 

The brahmanisation of the later part of the Bdmdyana, 
would also go back to this period. ^ ^ Future analyses and research 
would bring to light the fact that some other j)ieces and portions 
of the Brahmanic literature; which have been up to this time 
attributed to the period of the GuptaS; will have to be allotted 
to the Brahmin Empire of the Suhgas and Kanvas. It waS; on 
the whole, a great literary period in the history of the Sanskrit 
literature. 

[To I e continued.) 

a* for instance, the description of Ayodhya of — 7neJcJiala (the sal 

■wood palisade) and the deep moat, (1,5.127-3) which echoes the description of Patah- 
pntrai and the abase on the Buddha (11.109, 34). 


III.— Importance of the Janibigha 
Inscription of the year 83 of the 

Lakshmana-Sena era. 


By K, P. Jayaswal. 

The Janibigha stone inscription which has been brought to 
the Patna Alnsenm* from the Mahant of Janibigha (6 miles east 
of Bodh-Graya)j is of very great importance to the history of the 
Sena epoch. 

It is dated in the era of Lakshmana-Sena, the year being 83, 
i.e., the third year (1202 A.C.) after the expedition of Muham- 
mad, the son of Bakhtyar, Muhammad first established himself 
at the monastic town of Bihar near ancient Nalanda, now in 
the district of Patna. Beyond Bihar, both north-west and 
south, his sway did not extend. He had to make raid into 
Maner (mistaken by Mr. V. Smith for Monghyr)t in the north- 
west of the Patna district. A few miles to the south the district 
of Bodh-Gaya remained free under Hindu rule. The conquest 
of Gaya and Hindu crusades to free it are events of later history. 
This inscription now proves that the neighbouring district of 
Gaya remained under a scion of the Sena family in the time of 
Muhammad ihn Bakhtyar. He was Jayasena, son of Buddha-sena. 

Now Buddha-sena is mentioned by Taranatha as a descendant 
of the Sena family who ruled after the Turushka invasion. Tm-a- 

natha does not enumerate J ayasena amongst the Sena princes 

who became subordinate to the Turushkas . Taranatha used two 
special works in Sanskrit on the history of the Palas and Senas 
and his information of this portion of history is more trust- 
worthy. The reason of the non-mention of Jayasena seems to be 

By Professor Samaddar of tho Pataa College, 
t jE. R, L, 416 (1914). 
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that he was not a subordinate hut independent prince^ away from 
Bengal. 

It is significant that Jayasena is called 'king"’ in the inscrip- 
tion while his father Buddha-sena bears no title.J Buddha-sena, 
was probably some collateral of the Sena King who ruled 
c. 1199 A.C., and in 1202 he had not yet any principality of his 
own under the Turushkas. On the other hand^ his son^ who would 
have been originally a governor under the Sena King, on the 
break-up of the Sena Empire in 1199 A.C. seems to have assum- 
ed sovereignty, as he in 1202 (in the inscription) speaks of his 
own dynasty and contemplates his descendants to be his suc- 
cessors. 

Jayasena is called ‘ King of Pithi,^ There cannot be 
any doubt that in the early Sena times Pith! denoted the whole 
of the Province of Bihar (except Mithila). The com- 
mentator to the Rdmackdrita could not have flourished 
long after the Palas for he knows fully the details of the 
reign of Rama-Pala. He always explains (pp. 36, 38) Pltlil- 
pati as Magadhddhipa or the King of Magadha. Plthl in one 
inscription* is interchanged with Plthikd, both meaning 
‘ throne b It is not unlikely, as Mr. Panday in his note suggests, 
that the origin of the name was the Vajrdsana throne. 
Gaya thus seems to have been the capital of Magadha during 
the later Pala and the Sena periods. 

This inscription leaves no doubt that the Lakshmana-seua 
era was counted, like so many other eras, from the reign of 
the king whose name it bears. It dates the year in Laksh- 
nian(i-senasT/=dtlta-rdJy(l-Sa7ii or ^‘in the expired year of the 
sovereignty [coronation] of Lakshmana-sena'h It leaves no room 
for a theory as the one advanced by Mr. V. Smith that the era 
started with the reign of some predecessor of Bakshmana-sena.i' 

If the era started with the reign of Lakshmana-sena as it is 
now proved to have done, then it is well nigh impossible to have 

$ For transcript and translation see below Mr. H. Paaday's cote. 

* Saranath Insc. E. I. IX. 322. 

t E.H.I, App. 0. 
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Laksliinana*sena alive in the 80th year of his era. No king in 
history ever reached his 80th regnal year, as Mr. V. Smith points 
oat (p.417). And for a Hindu King it is still more improbable, 
for according to the orthodox rituals and nUi injunction he could 
not be crowned before attaining his 25th year.* The Muham- 
madan historians felt the difficulty of the long reign theory and 
they sought to reconcile the 80 years^ reign tradition by saying 
that the period was counted from the birth of the defeated King 
(Lakhmaniya) (Minhaj-i-Siraj). This is negatived by this inscrip- 
tion. No doubt the real explanation is the one suggested by 
Kielhorn that the conquest of Nadiah took place in the 80th year 
of the Lakshmana-sena er^, as opposed to his reign. That 
'would imply that the era-founder had then passed away. This 

view is supported by the manner of the mention of Laksh- 
mana-sena in our inscription. No honorific is coupled with the 
name of the founder, which ■would not have been the case if he 
had died a year or so back. In the 83rd year of the era he must 
have been dead for some time. The era had been fully known 
by that year and Lakshmanasena had already passed to the 
region of history. 

But then who was the king who ran away from Nadiah ? 
The author of the TabaMt-i-H dsirl heard the account some 
4 5 years later than the event and a confusion between the year 
(80th) of the era and the reign-period of the then reigning 
sovereign is possible. But the account is substantially true. It is 
supported by Taranatha who drew on Sanskrit authorities. The 
conquest was disastrous to the Sena dynasty. The story of a few 
men entering the palace or camp of the Sena King is not incredi- 
ble in view of such well-known feats in medieval history of Raj- 
putana. It w^as a favourite method of Prathiraja, the winged 




prince 


of 


Chit ore, who used to appear with a few companions 


suddenly before his victims, Hindu chiefs and Muham- 
madan kings, and take them prisoners. Such man-lifting was 

onlv nossible when the catcher had a small s:roup of conspirators.t 


*Vrihatpa{i—Sulra, I., 89-90 j Hatli'gnmpLa Ins., J. B. 0. R. S., III., 451. 
f BakLtvar reached Ifadiah in the guiije of a hcree-dealer, Elliot, II 309. 
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Its effect was great. Tiie ruler being imprisoned or driven 
out, as in the case of the Sena kingj confusion and panic ensued 
and the workers in the dark became conquerors. 

I do not think the Muhammadans in speaking of Rae LahJi- 
manijja as the king who was surprisedj were inventing a 
name, or introducing the name of the great king who was no 
more, to magnify their glory. There must have been a king 
at the time who bore a name like LakhnianiyJ'. We know the 
names of the sons of Lakshmana-sena from the inscriptions- 
No such name is found. A repetition of the name of Laksh- 
mana-sena was only possible, according to the well-known 
Hindu custom, in the third generation. A grandson of his 
could be named after him. Now Tarauatha gives 80 years for 
Lava-sena I and his three successors. Three sons of Lakshmana- 
sena are known to have ruled after him. Their records show no 
trace of a diminished teiuutory. In view of the three successors 
and the 80 years'* period, I propose to identify the Lava-sena I with 
Lakshmana-sena, The Pandit of our Societv who makes search for 

• 4 / 

manuscripts in Mithila and who himself is a Maithila, in men- 
tioning the Lakshmana-sena era, talks about the “ Lo^ 
(a) saihvat This abbreviation is not only wuitten but 
pronounced throughout Mithila. We must bear in mind that 
* Lavct’ is only a restoration from the Tibetan attempt to 
reproduce the original Hindu sound. The Lava-sena of the 
Tibetan I’estoration is evidently an abbreviated form, Lo-{a)- 
sena of popular use. 

The eigbtieth year of Taranatha commences with Lava-sena I 
and is covered by him and his three successors. Then comes the 
Turnshka invasion and “ Lava-sena II Bndha-sena and others. 
This fits in -well with the 83rd year for Jaya-sena, son of Buddha- 


sena, and Rae Lakhmaniya. The Lava-sena II, corresponds with 


Rae Lakhmaniya and so does the SOth year of Taranatha with the 
80th year of the Muhammadan historians. There was thus 
after the three sons of the great Lakshmana-Sena, a Sena king 
who bore the name of //iujW or the epithet of LaJcTishmaneya , 
a descendant of Lakshmana. For Lakshmana-Sena, the founder 
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of the era, to have come three successors before the 80th year, would 
be quite a natural thing in chronology. 

The above chronological thesis seems to me to be conclusively 
supported by two epigraphical records. The two copper-plates of 
^'isvarupa-Sena and Kesava-Sena* have nob yet been fully consi- 
dered by scholars. They furnish decisive evidence as to the Khilji 
conquest being subsequent to Vis varupa- Sena and his successor 
Kesava-sena, the last two sons of Lakshmana-sena. The town 
of Gauda [Gaur of Muhammadan writers) was the Sena capital. 
The country was called Vahga as in Kesava-Sena'’s Edilpur grant 
(line 4i7). The district wherein Gauda was situated bore the 

• • a-varddhana {ibid.). The sites of both Gauda 
and Paundra are found in the modern district of Maldah. Now 


Visvarupa-sena and Kesava-sena are styled like their forefathers, 
‘ the lord of Gauda h Furthei*, they make gifts of villages 
in the very district of the capital. The grant (Edilpur) of the 
youngest brother is countersigned by an officer who had his office 
at the capital (Gauda-maha-mattaka). Both grants were issued 
from the military camp near Phalgu-grama, away from the capital, 
probably on the Phalgu river in the district of Gaya. It seems 
that the Edilpur record was drafted while Visvarupa-sena was 

alive, but was executed later during the next reign, as the name 
of the new king has been substituted. 


Gaur (called also Lakhnauti) t became the capital of Muham- 
mad Khilji, the victor, after the capture of Nadia. The records 
of the two sons of Lakshmana-Sena therefore must be anterior to the 


conquest of the Khilji (1199 A. C.). The dates of the two records 
are the 1 4th and the 3rd regnal year respectively. Lakshma^ia- 

Sena was therefore dead before (1199-17) 1182 A. C. at least. 

He must have been dead long before, for not only we do not 
know the full duration of the reign of Kesava-Senaf but also 
the period of the reign of the first son of Lakshmana-Sena. 

* J. k. S, B., 1896, 1., 9-15 ; J. P., A. S, B., 1914., 102-103. 
t J. B. A. S., 1914, 101. 

J Kesava-Sena had a short reign. See below. 
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Let us look at tke same records from another point of view. 
It is stated both by Muhammadan historians and Hindu writers 
(who were consulted by Taranatha) that the Senas accepted the 
sovereignty of the Muhammadan after the fall of Nadiah 
and Gauda. Now we find the sons of Lakshmana-Sena described 

9 • 

in the copper-plates as being victorious over Muhammadans. This 


iod of 


conquest. What 


this action which the two brothers had 


to then credit ? The record of Visvarupa-Sena answers the 
question. The victory was over “ the House of the Garjha* (or 
Gargga) Yavanas Gharj (Gharjistan) 

and Ghor are mentioned together by Muhammadan writers of 
the time. Gharj being the more anceint name included Ghor. 
The dynasty of Garjha (or its Sanskritised form Gargga 
evidently refers to the Ghori dynasty. The kingdom of Kanauj 
extended up to Benares and was a next-door neighbour to the 
Sena empire. In 1193 A. C. the Ghori conqueror marched up to 
Benares but could not proceed further east, i e., in the dominions 
of the Senas. The two Sena brothers would have fought the 
wan-ior of the Gharj -Ghori House in that year, or his forces a 

year or so later , before the throne of Delhi was made over 
to a new dynasty by the Ghori. 

The dynasty whom the great Muhammad Ghori could not 
defeat on the battle-field was at last subjugated by Muhammad 

stratagem. All the great families of Hindustan 
dy reduced by the new victors. The surprise of 


through 


had 


the great Sena monarch at Nadiah meant merely the last blow to 
the already weakened morale of the eastern Hindus, t 

Our Janibigha inscription throws some light on the history of 
the Bodh-Gaya Shrine in the Middle Ages. The gift of the village 
is made in favour of the Fajrasana or the Diamond Throne. It was 

* Bead as Gargga by the Editor of tbe record. The plate shows that the 
alleged “ agga^^ may as well he read as jha or “ jjha.” The reproduction 
is not mechanical and the original copper-plate should be traced and the reading 


verified. 


Turushka 
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given in trust into the hand of Mahgala Svamin the Bhikshu, who 
must have been the guardian of the Diamond Throne. The pur- 
pose of the donation was the maintenance of the adliivasati, resi- 
dence or monastery* attached to the Diamond Throne, or the resi- 
dence of the monk, Mahgala Svamin himself [taclaclhivasataye). 
This Mahant Mahgala Svamin, curiously enough, was a man from 


Ceylon, noted 


for his knowledge 


of the Tripitaka. 


The 


The 


line-drawing on the top of the inscrij)tion shows the Buddha 
seated on the Diamond Throne under the Bodhi tree. At 
present the Diamond Throne is lying detached from the 
Shrine. Formerly it was, on the evidence of this drawing, 
beneath the statue of the Buddha under the Bodhi tree, 
monk who received the gift on behalf of the Fajrasana, was neces- 
sarily the guardian of the whole Shrine at Eodh-Gaya. It is in- 
teresting to note that Hina-yana school still held the shrine and 
abbots for their knowledge of the Tripitaka were imported from 
Ceylon as late as the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The Buddhist guardianship of the shrine seems to have come 
to an end in the fourteenth century. The shrine as a Buddhist 
institution survived Hindu revolutions. Even the brahmanical 
Senas respected and supported it. It fell only when the Hindu 
power fell before the Islamic zeal. The possession of the 
orthodox Sannyasins, which continues to this day, probably 
originated during the period of the rehabilitation of Gaya by 
Hindu crusaders under Rajputana warriors. 


The gift does not prove that the donor was necessarily a Bud- 
dhist. The inscription is a mere advertisement. The grant was 

made through a regular Sasam or Charter. The inscription was 
drafted by Vajrasana authorities to be fixed as a public notice 
on the spot. The temple authorities preferred Sanskrit to Prakrit, 
as Sanskrit was more easily understood at the time. 

I have no doubt that the real site of the inscription and the 

village granted was Janibigha from where it has been dug out 
(see Mr. Panday’s note). 

^ Cf. Vasati for Jaiu monastery. 



IV.— The Janibigha Inscription. 

By H. Panday, B.A. 

Tlie motlern village of JaBibigha in tbe District of Gaya> 
situated some six miles to tbe east of Bodh-Gaya^ is of corn- 

recent growth^ having been founded by one of the 
Mahanths of Janibigha. In the fields east of the village, ‘^Gron 
chains, small pieces of images and many other relics’^ are said to 
be found from time to time. The stone bearing the inscription 
lay buried in the ground under a date palm tree, on a small 
piece of uncultivated land with only a small portion of it 
jutting out. Here the stone rested undisturbed — most probably 
owing to the superstitious dread of the villagers — until some 
three years ago when the Mahanth, the proprietor of the village, 
out of curiosity, dug it out.* 

It is due to the generosity of the IMahanth that the stone has 
now been secured for the Patna Museum and is preserved 
there. 

It is a shaft of greyish black sandstone, rectangular in sec- 
tion, resembling in appearance a boundary pillar, and measures 
3' If'' high X SI" broad, and 6" thick. The face on which the 
inscription is carved is dressed smooth save for about HI'' at 
the bottom which is rough dressed, evidently intended to be 
buried in the ground. At the top it is cut away to form a rough 
kuoh.f The back of the stone is hammer-dressed as also 
one of the sides, the other side being chisel-dressed like the 
bottom. 

The inscription covers a space of 9|"x 7|" and contains 14 
lines of writing. Above the record is an incised drawing 

* This paragraph is based on information contained in a paper read by a 
student of the Patna College before the Patna College Archfeological Society on 
the 25th November 1917 kindly supplied to me by Principal Y. H. Jackson, 
f This may be the result of modern mlsehlef. 
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ispiGSGntin^ the Buddha seated in. the STiunii-sp uTia-mudTd on 
the Diamond Throne (the Fajrasam) under the Bodhi tree (the 
pipal or Ficus Religiosa) which is invoked in the opening stanza. 

The figure of the Buddha bears a resemblance to the conven- 
tional form met with in sculptures of the Magadha school which 
flourished during the reign of the Ealas. The treatment of the 
limbs of the Buddha is comparatively more realistic than the 
crude representation of the tree in which the leaves are all 
depicted flat and are out of all proportion to the branches from which 
they spring. The halo round the head of the Buddha is rej)resent- 
ed by an incised linej and another linej drawn round the body 
and touchin^ the knees, is most probably meant to represent the 
light which, as the legends say, shone forth from the person of the 
Buddha when he summoned the Earth to witness his firm resolve 
to attain Enlightenment. To the right and left proper of the 

Buddha are representations of the sun and the moon symbolical 
of the perpetuity of the gift referred to in the t ext. 

at the bottom of the record is a crude 
illustration of the curse pronounced upon the person who 
violates the grant made through the charter (lines 13 - 13 ), 
a conventional design commonly met with in land-grants and 

boundary pillars of the mediaeval period found in this province * 
and also in Southern India. 

The inscription has not suffered any damage from time or 


The 


drawing 


m 


which have been partially affected by the stone peeling off in 
their immediate vicinity. Daring transit, however, from Gaya 
to the Patna Museum the stone broke in two, but fortunately 

fissure which is observable in the facsimile repro- 


the resultant fissure which is observable 
duced on the accompanying plate is not very serious. I have 
also had the advantage of checking my reading with an ink 
impression (not clear enough for reproduction) of the inscription 
taken before the 


Mr, 


stone was broken which was given me by my 

I owe 


* E.g., the boundary pillars in the Patna Mnaeum. 
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this opportunity to edit the inscription. To the same scholar 
my thanks are also due for some valuable suggestions. 

The inscription records the grant of a village named Kot- 
thala in the district (?) of Saptaghatta for the maintenance of 
the Diamond Throne and the monastery attached thereto^ to the 
Ceylonese monk Mafigala Svamin by King J ayasena^ son of 
Buddhasena, Lord of Pithi on the 15th day of the bright fort- 
night of Karttika in the 83rd expired year of the Lakshma- 
nasena era (November^ 1203 A. C.). The late Dr. Kielhorn has 
proved and scholars have accepted it /that the Lak shmanasena 
era began on the 7th October 1119 A. C. This calculation is 
based on the verification of a number of tithU and the corres- 


ponding days in several records dated in the Lakshmanasena 
era*. It must be noted, however, that the earliest epigraphical 
record in which this era is found along with the Saka, the 
Saihvat (Vikrama) and the San (Fasli) would put the commence- 
ment of the Lakshmanasena era 13 years earlier, in 1106 A. C.f 
The language of the record is Sanskrit and with the excep- 
tion of Om Sva&U in the beginning and the passage at the end 
giving the date, the whole is in verse — the metres employed being 
the Upajati, Sragdhara,, and Amishtubk. The characters belong 
to that variety of the Nagari script of Eastern India from which 
both the Maithili and the Bengali scripts have sprung. The 
size of the letters varies from to -fy'. The forms of 


to 




The forms of 


the letters in this record bear a family likeness to those in the 
Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (the first Sena) ; a few forms, 


V aidyad 


land grant of 1143 


A.C., J while some are later developments more akin to the 
modern Maithih and Bengali such as cha, ta, hha and tra. 
Only one sign is used for u and 5. There are only four ortho- 
graphical mistakes in the whole record ; — (1) in line 1 the 
anusvara (n\rmpa is a mistake ; (3) in line 7 the form of na in 


XIX 


TMs is tlie Bisap' 


293, Saka 


1321, Saihvat 1455 and San 807. See Ind. Ant. 1886, p. 191. 
The evidence of the present day almanacs of Mithila is confii 
1 See Buhler’s TalUs. 
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nirnyajali resembles that of ya ; (3) in line 14 %a in I/ahJimana- 

sena resembles a scb ; (4) in line 14 s in 8iidi is a mistake for s. 
The following are also worthy of notice : — The triangle is used 
to denote n in yummm (Z.l) ; the slanting stroke to the right 
resembling the one used in modern Bengali is employed in 
dUfShta {1. 11) ; while in sudi {1. 14) it is shaped more like 
the modern D e vanagari u stroke. The a, i, u, ri, e, and o 


the modern Bengali. The 


anmvdra is 


strokes are similar to 
placed sometimes on and sometimes above the line ; but 
the anusvdra-virdma is nowhere used. The sy mbol for 

Om in 1 Is different from that in the Deopara inscription of 

% 

Vijayasenaj but resembles the sign which is used in this place on 
copperplates of the 11th and 12th centuries A. C. and even earlier 
The rephci is placed above the line in all the four instances 
that it occurs in the inscription {II , 6, 7, 10, and 14).* 

Historically this monument is of exceptional interest, t It 
proves the continuity of Sena rule in Bihar after the raid of 
Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar and the alleged capture of Nudiah 


# The following conjunct letters occur in this inscription ; — 

(1) Tcra (1. 12) ; 

(19) ndra (/. 6) ; 

(2) ksha {1. 6) ; 

(20) nma {L 1) ; 

(3) ksJima (1. 13) ; 

(21) pta (Z. 8) ; 

(4) gra {11. 5 and 9} ; 

(22) ;pra {ll, 1 and 5) ; 

(5) gna {1. 10) ; 

(23) mpa (Z. 1) ; 

(6) nga {1. Q) j 

(24) rlcJca (/, 5) ; 

(7) (/. 7) ; 

(25) 7dta (Z. 14) j 

(8) jga {1. 14) ; 

(26) rya {1, 10) ; 

(9) jra {1. 5) ; 

(27) rvya {L 7) ; 

(10) Ua {1. 8) ; 

(28) vya (1, 12) ; 

(11) ttla{l. 4) ; 

(29) 5m (ZZ. 1, 4 and 6) ; 

(12) tia {ll. 5 and 9) ; 

(30) shta {ll, 11 and 12) ; 

(13) tma {1. 8) ; 

(31 ) sta {ll. 1, 3, 6 and 6) ; 

(14) iga (1. 7) ; 

(32) stha {ll. 2 and 4) j 

(15) tra (ll, 3, 7, and 12) ; 

(33) sya {ll, 6, 12, and 14) ; 

(16) ddha {1. 8) ; 

(34) sva {ll, 1 and fi) ; 

(17) dm {1. 4) ; 

(35) ^ya (Z. 2), 

(18) dhm {1. 2) ; 



t As these points have been dealt frith in Mr. Ja^aswal^s note on this inscrip 
tion, only a fe'>v of them have been bi'iefly noticed here. 
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sena . 


in 1199 A. C. Taranatha mentions the name of Budhasena after 
that of Lavasena II who came after the Turushka raid. The 
donor of our inscription calls himself the son of Buddhasena^ 
presumably the same king whom Taranatha has mentioned. It 
is dated in Lakshmanasena Saiiwat 83. This proves that Jaja- 
sena was reigning 83 years after the coronation of Lakshinaua- 

In the face of this record of Jayasena^son of Baddha- 
sena, dated in the 83rd year of the Lakshmanasena era, it does 
not appear to me reasonable to hold that Lakshmanasena ruled 

and was defeated by Muhammad-ibn-Bakht 3 ’'ar. 
The account of the Muhammadan historians has therefore to be 
modified in the light of definite epigraphic evidence, * and the 
view that Lakshmanasena died in peace and was not driven by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji from Nudiah appears to receive support from 
this record. The chronology of this period of Indian history 


for 80 year 


still remains to be settled by further discoveries of this kind and 
it is not too much to hope for such discoveries in a region which 

still remains to be properly explored. 

Javasena is called Pithipati in this inscription. The mean- 
ing of this expression is, however, not perfectly certain. It has 
been held by Mr. Banerjlf that Pithij)ati means “ ruler of Pithi 
.'^nd the same scholar has suggested that Pithi may have been a 
buffer state between those of Kanyakubja and Gauclaf. Our record 
proves that the sites of the modern village of J anibigha and also 
Bodh-Gava were included in the country called Pithi. As such, 
it appears to have been the name given to the southei’ii portion 
of ]Man:adlia at least at ahont this time, prouahly on account of 
its association with the Vairasana (the Pithi, “■throne^' on which 
Gautama attained Buddbahood);. It is possible that Pithi is 


not the name of any 



country and that Pithipati 


*Cf, R. D. Banei'i'!, Madhainaffar ffrani of LalisJimam Sena, J. A. S. J?., 

December 1909, pp. 470-1 ; and Ristcry of Bengal, To!. I, p. 299. 


t Tlie Falas of Bengal, Memoirs As. Sac. of Bengal, 'i o’. V, Xo. 


3, 


pp. 


86-89. 


X Mr. Binerji’s identification with Tirhnt {Fdlas of Bengal, p. 57) is obviously 
wrong. Pithi has to be located near Gaya or to tho soath of it. 
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was the title of the king* who was the protector of the Diamond 
Throne at Bodh-Gava. That such a kinjj must have ruled 

«/ Cl? 

over territory contiguous to or including the country immediately 
round Bodh-Gaya goes without saying. It may be noted in this 
connexion that Pithipati has so far been found only in Buddhis- 
tic writings and inscriptions. 

The donee of the grant is the Ceylonese Master of the 
Trlpitaka Mangala Svamiu, who was probably resident at Bodh- 
Gaya and seems to bave been the abbot then in charge of the 
monastery at Bodh-Gaya established during the reign of Emperor 
Samudra Gupta by ]\Ieghav:iraaj the Buddhist king of Ceylon. * 
The village which w^s the object of the gift is named 
Kotthala. It remain- unidentified. Tl.e Saptaghatta mentioned 
in the inscription is probably the designation of the district in 
which the village of Kotthala was situated. Ghatta may stand 
fora ferry or crossing or for a “mountain-pass'’'’ and 
sapta means “ seven ”. It is probable that the range of hills 
which rises from the vicinity of Bodh-Gaya may have been 
responsible in some way for this nomenclature. The epithet 

used to qualify Jayasena may be compared with the 
same epithet in the Deopara inscription of Yijayasenat. 


* ‘^In thereigQ of Samudra Gupfca, a great monastery was constructed close to 
this temple by the Cingalese about the year 330 A. D. This monastery was built by 
Meghavarna, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, in consequence of the complaints made 
by two monks whom he had sent to do homage to the Diamond Throne and to visit 


the monastery built by Asoka at Bodh-Gaya. On their return, they informed the 
king that they could find no place where they could stay in comfort, and the king 
resolved to found a monastery where his subjects could reside when on pilgrimage. 
An embassy was sent to Samudragupba and the required permission having been 
given, Meghavarna erected a splendid monastery to the north of the Bodhitree. 

This building which was three storeys in height, included six halls, was adorned 
with three towers, and surrounded by a strong wall 30 or 40 feet high. The 
decorations were executed in rich colours with high artistic skill, the statue of 
Buddha, cast in gold and silver, was studded with gems, and the subsidiary stupas 


Buddha 


District Gazetteer of Gaya^ p. 47. 


f Ind, Vol. I. p. 808. 
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TEXT. 

Line 1. ^ II toe inc«f ^ (wr) 

2. f^TTPrt i if«r%crnit 

3. T:f% w 11 

5. ^T ’TW 

6. ?r i 

W W 

8. fl|: [f^] ^ 

9- W II Ttft^ ^ vn?fcT: I 

A. 

10. [ift] ^ xrf^^Wl%^T=T[^: II 

11. ^fqwi: 

1 2 . "d 1 Iffrfg ?r^iT CIT- 

4 

13. ci: ^5 ?n?n ii 8 n 

14. U 

Translation. 


Om ! Hail ! IVIajestic (is) the shade of the Bodhi tree 
(which is) the ancient, invariable bestower of Mahabodhi (Sup- 
reme Enlightenment) to the Conquerors {Jinas) and which is the 
stay of those who are on the road to (attain) Sambodhi (v. ]). 



1 The anusvdra is evidently a mistake. 

Tlie letter looks like a It is evidently^ a mistake for 

* Head 

* The sign here resemhles the symbol for 4 used in inscriptions of this period^ 
but the iiic'sioa is not deep. The fourth verse of the record ends here. 

* The form of this letter makes a near approach to 55ut there cannot be 
any doubt as to its being intended for *J, 

(I. 8 ). 

‘Eead 


Compare also the 5^ 
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This village of Kotthala, with land and water^ without any 
reservation^ together with the plough-tax^ in Saptaghatta^ is 
granted by charter to the majestic Diamond Throne for its 
monastery^ in trust of Monk Mangala Svamin of Ceylon^ Master 
of the Tripitaka, by the King, the son of Buddhasena, for as lon^ 
as the sun and the moon endure (v. 2) . 

Having made a gift of this village the learned king Jayasena, 
the Lord of Pithi, true to his promise, spoke thus : (v. 3) 

' Whichsoever king of my dynas'y, good, bad or worthless, 

violates this (grant), his father (should be considered) an ass and 
his mother a sow (v. 4).-’ 

(On) the 15th day of the bright half of Karttika, Lakshmana- 
eeua Saihvat 83 expired. 























Bihar and Founder of the Town of 
Baudnasrar. 


By Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zamiruddin Ahmad. 


Daud Khan came of a Quraish family of Hisar-i-Feroza on 
the north-western frontier of India. His father was Bhikhan 
Khan. (^) He began life in the service of Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 
and received his baptism of lire in the battle fought at Dholpiir 
between Khan-i-Jahan and the Imperial forces. After Khan-i- 
Jahan-’s death he joined the service of Dara Shikoh dui'ing the 
latter^s heir-apparency. In the 30th year of Shah Jahan-’s reign 
he was appointed to the Faujdai'i of Mathnraj Mahaban, Jalesar 
and some other Mahals that had been transferred to the jagir of 
Dara Shikoh on the death of Sadnllah Khan. He was further 
given charge of the communications [rahddn] between Agra and 
Delhij with 2^000 horsemen. The same year, on the recommend- 
ation of Dara Shikoh, he was given the title of “ Khan'’'’. (^) 

In the latter half of the eleventh century A,H., when Shah 
Jahan was ailing, a dispute arose among his sons as to the suc- 
cession. Each of them wanted to make his way to the throne 
by crushing the others. Aurangze}> was then in the Deccan. 
He was too shrewd to be outwitted and crushed by bis brothers, 
nor was he a man to let others steal a march upon him. No 
sooner did he get reliable information (^) that the Emperor was 

‘ ■ ' ■ I. ■ !■*. I II -I ■ I , 

(^)*Tliis is M.iasir-ul-Uiiiara’ji version, but in the Tarihli-i-Daudia, writfeen by 

V 

Saiyid Mnhanimad Xasir Bilgrami, printed at the Aini Press^ Allahabad, it is stated 
that Bhikhan Khan was the elder brother of Daud KhaUj and that both were sons 
of Kabir Khan, son of Farid Khan, son of Razin Khan. 

Maasir-ul-Umara, Patna Oriental Library MS., pp.^ 153-59. 

(^) Alarngirnama, p.p. 85 and 291, 
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too weak to attend to tke affairs of State, and that he was simply 
a tool in the hands of Dara Shikoh, who was using his name to 
promote his own interests, than he started, after making full 
preparations, for the Imperial Court. On his way (^) up he 
seized almost all the important towns and forts that he passed 
en route, and emptied them of all the treasure and ammunition 
kept there. When Dara Shikoh, who was with his father in the 
capital, heard of the manner of Aurangzeb^s approach, he at once 
suspected him of evil intentions, and prepared to intercept him 
on his way. Shah Jahan tried to dissuade him from taking this 
step, but Dara, paying no heed to his father^s advise, at length 
larched (®) out in command of a strong force with some of the 
Imperial generals, and Daud Khan and Askar Khan of his own 
service, to stop Aurangzeb. 

On the 7th Ramzan, (^) 1068 A.H., a pitched battle was 
fought between the two brothers at Dabalpur near the river 
Chambal. Daud fought in this battle with great intrepidity. 
The battle, however, went against Dara Shikoh, who was no 
match for Aurangzeb, that past master in the school of hard 
fighting. Dara fled from the field (^) to Agra, but he stopped 
there only for a few houis, escaping the same night with a dozen 
of his tmsted servants and his family to Delhi. (®) He did not 
even call on Shah Jahan before his flight. He carried away 

with him, however, whatever money, jewels and valuables he 
could lay his hands on. Daud Khan and others joined him later 
on. He did not stay long at 

was approaching in his pursuit, he (®) pushed on into the 
Punjab. On his way he left Daud Khan, who was one of his 
best generals, with a detachment of troops at Talun (^) to check 
the pursuing army in its passage across a river, and thus enable 


Delhi : hearing that Aurangzeb 


(^) Siyar-ul-Mutakhir!n, pp. 291—296. 
(®) Alamgirnama, pp. 81-85 


e) 

Ibid, 

p« 8o« 

C) 

Ibid, 

pp. 94-^105. 

e) 

Ibid, 

pp. 107-108. 

n 

Ibid, 

p, 120. 

(’) 

Ibid, 

p;i25 

(*) 

Ibid, 

p, 143, 
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him to gain time at Lahore^ in order to seize the royal exchequer 
there and fit out a strong army to face his brother. But the pas- 
sage of ATirangzeb'’s army was not checkedj as Dara Shikoh him- 
self shortly after summoned (^) Baud Khan to Lahore, and the 
crossing of the river was thus left undisputed. (^) Baud Khan 

was now sent with a detachment to the river Bayah. (®) When 
he examined the position, how'ever, he found it strategically un- 
tenable, and reported the fact to Bara Shikoh. He was ordered, 
in the circumstances to proceed ('*)to Gobindval in company with 
Sipahr Shikoh and intercept the enemy there. He reached the 
place, but before the enemy came up, Bara recalled (®) Sipahr Shi- 
koh to Lahore, and taking him along with him, left with all the 
artillery and valuables, for Multan, (®) sending at the same time 
instructions to Baud Khan to remain on the bank of the river 
for sometime, and to join him later, after burning or sinking all 
the ferry boats that he could find. Baud carried out the 
instructions of his master, and joined {^) him at Multan, Bara 
being again pressed left for Bhakkhar, (®) but he soon found this 
place also too hot for him. It was here that in the first week of 
Muharram, 1069 A.H., Baud Khan with others deserted (®) 
Bara Shikoh, Baud went away to his home at Hisar-i-Feroza 

fjja Jesalmii’. Shortly afterwards he became reconciled with 
Aurangzeb, who sent him a khillat. 


On the 27th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1 069 A.H., Baud Khan came 
to Aurangzeb^s court and was rewarded with a robe of honour, 


(') AlaiHgiriiama, 

P- 

182. 

(=•) 

Ibid, 

P* 

182’ 

(=) 

Ibid 

P- 

182. 

(B 

Ibid, 

P 

183. 

(') 

Ibid, 

pp. 

185 and 186. 

(«) 

Ibid, 

P- 

186 and Masir-i-Alamgiri, p. 10. 

(’) 

Ibid, 

P- 

188. 

(®) Masir-i-Alamgiri, 

P- 

11. 

(B 

Ditto, 

P- 

16. 

Alarngirnama, 

P- 

221. 


Ditto, 

pp. 

230-231. 
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a sworclj and Maiisab oi Gharhazari \{^) seh-Jiazar mioar. 
From tliis date his 'services to the State began, and he took rank 
with the other generals and grandees of the Imperial court. 

In the following month (2) he accompanied Aurangzeb in his 
operations against Shah Shuja, and fought with great ability 
and dash, in command of the right wing of Aurangzeb^s army in 
the battle that took place near Khujwa, proving himself a gene- 
ral of resource and personal bravery. Shuja was routed, and 
fled from the field. Alamgir deputed a strong force under the 
supreme command of his son Muhammad Sultan (®)in his pursuit. 
Baud (^) and other famous generals accompanied this expedi- 


tion. 

After his defeat Shuja went to Allahabad, but he found the 
capture of the fort there a difficult matter. The commandant (®) 
of the fort, who had been on his side before, and on whose fide- 
lity he had counted, had turned against him since his recent de- 
feat, and gave him the cold shoulder. The pursuing army was 
also close on his heels and Shuja retreated towards Bengal. In 
the meanwhile an Imperial order was received appointing (®) the 
Khan-i-Dauran and Baud Khan to the Subadaris of Allahabad 

and Patna, respectively. Baud Khan was ordered to take over 
charge of his new office at once on his arrival at Patna. He 


(^) was a ‘ mansab The pay of each ^ Amir ’ was fixed accord- 

ing to his ‘ mansab Every ‘ mansabdar ’ w^as bound to keep horsesj camels, 
mules and chhukras (carts) on the scale fixed- for the ^ mansab ^ he held. Besides 
this he got permission under an Imperial ^ Eirmau ’ to keep with him a number 
of cavalry arid infantry. The pay of this army the ‘ mansabdar ’ realized from 
the Imperial exchequer. The rates of pay were usually as follows : — (1) Cavalry 
from Rs- 12 to Rs. 30 and (2) Infantry from Bs. 6 to Rs. 12-8-0. From time to 
time there used to be increments in the * mansab ^ as well as in this army. Here 
8eh lh(XZo>r satcar indicates that the holder of this * mansab ^ wds allowed to have 
8,000 horse under his command, ‘‘ Umarai-Hunud Printed at the Ifami Press, 
Cawnpore, p, 381. 

(®) Alamgirnama, pp. 244 and 265- 


(*) 

I6iV, 

p. 266. 

C) 

Ibid, 

p. 269. 

C) 

Ibid, 

p . 285. 

C) 

Ibid, 

p. 286. 
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was further granted an increment of a thousand troopers, who 
were to be do-aspa and (‘) &eli=as,pa. 

The appointment of Baud Khan as Subadar of Bilrar must 
surely have been made on some weighty political grounds; else 
to trust the charge of such a province, which was in the throes 
of political convulsion, at a time when Aurangzeb was not yet 
securely seated in his saddle, to a man who had shortly before 
been fighting against him in behalf of another elaiinant, who, 
though defeated, was still alive, would have been a very risky 
step. Let us take a brief survey of the general condition 
of affairs at the time. All the provinces of the Empire 
were then passing through a period of unrest and agitation 
owing to the dispute for the ' crown between the royal bro- 

se of the civil authority was inevitable 
under such conditions ; and it was but natural that local ambi- 
tions chiefs should break out into acts of lawlessness and 
defiance of authority. To aggravate the situation in Bihar, 
Shah Shuja was still giving trouble both within and without the 
province. A man familiar with the a:ffairs of the province, 
endowed with powers of administration and organization, and 
tried in the field of battle was required to keep Shah Shuja 
in check, to curb the unruly and to pacify the masses. Baud 
Khan who had previously been in the service of Bara Shikoh, 
must have been in touch with the province and its people, 
as Bara had of latter years, with the connivance of Shah 

V ^ 

Jahan, been meddling with the governance of fhe several pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Daud had, moreover, already given proof 
of considerable powers of organizatioi and administration as a 
Eaujdar and as officer in charge of ralidxri during the last 
reign. Aurangzeb knew that in a polity where personal rule 
prevails, the character of the head of the Government, his tempera- 
ment, his personality and bis outlook upon affairs count for 
everything. These are the determining factors which influence 
the fortunes and happiness of the people committed to his charge. 

(q Do-aspa and seh-aspa indicate the number of horses each soldier was 
entitled to Lave, and to draw the expeuses for, from the Imperial exchequer. • 


thers. The collap 
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Considerations such as these probably weighed with Anrangzeb 
in his selection of Daud Khan as the right man for the place. 

Towards the close of the year 1069 A.H., when Muhammad 
Sultan, who was sent to crush Shuja, as stated above, went over 
to the camp of the latter, whose headquarters were then at 
Tanda, the Emperor sent an urgent order to Band Khan to 
hasten from Patna, to the help of the Khan-i-Khanan, Muaz- 
zam Khan. Leaving(^) his nephew, Shaikh Muhammad Hayat, 
with 1,500 horses and 2,000 foot as his Deputy at Patna, Daud 
Khan, in obedience to the Imperial command, crossed the Ganges 
near the city with all the auxiliary troops [kumahi) that he 
could collect. By this time the monsoon (®) had set in. The 
march was particularly trying, and it was very difficult to move 
without boats. Daud Khan stopped (*) at a village near Bhagalpur 
as, owing to heavy rain, the river Kosi was in flood and the 
surrounding country was inundated, When Shuja crossed the 
river and seized Akbarnagar (®) (Rajmahal), Daud Khan also 
crossed the Ganges and spent some time between Bhagalpur 
and Kahalgaon (Colgong) . When the river became fordable a 

battle (*) was fought between Khan-i-Khanan and Shah Shuja, 
wherein the latter was defeated. Daud Khan meanwhile again 
crossed (^) the Ganges, and proceeding northward, joined the 
Khan-i-Khanan. The enemy’s trenches on the bank of the Maha- 
nadi(®) were captured, and later on Maldah(®) and other important 
places taken. From this time till Shah Shuja’s flight to Arakan, 


Daud Khan continued to co-operate with the Khan-i-Khanan 


and behaved throughout the campaign with the greatest bravery 


P) Alamglruama, p. 513. 

p) Ihid, p. 513 and Siyar-ul-Mufcikhirin, p, 327. 

(*) Ibid, pp. 513-514. 

(*) Ibid, p. 614. 

(*) Ibid, p. 614. 

(•) Ibid, p. 614. 

p) Ibid, p. 614. 

(•) Ibid, p. 614 and Siyar-al-Mnfcakhirin. 

(») Ibid, p. 614. 

p«) lUdi pp. 628-660. 
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and credit. After the successful termination of the expedition 
he, amongst others, was rewarded hj Aurangzeb with a robe of 
honour and a “ Shainsher-i-murassa (a jewelled seimitai'). 

The most important event of Daud Khan^s governorship of 
Patna was the conquest of Palamau and its annexation to the 
Mughal empire. It was in this campaign that he gave such 
signal proof of that martial spirit, intrepidity, quick decision 
and power of leadership which he was destined to show in so 
many future actions. 

Palamau in those days seems to have included a much larger 
area than is comprised within the present district o!" that name, 
and to have extended northwards to within about 80 miles of 


Patna, The whole country was hilly and densely wooded. The 
dominant race in those parts at the time were the Cheros. 
The lords of the soil were not in the habit of showdna: anv defer- 

O V/ 

ence to the Imperial otBcers, and counting upon the immunity 
afforded to them by their forts and the difficulties of access to 
their country, they often molested the Imperial territories. 
Once during the reign of Shah Jahan, Shaista Khan, the then 
governor of Patna, led an expeditionary force against the local 
chieftain, but failed to subdue him totally. Still he exacted 
from him an indemnity of Rs. 80,000. Since then no tribute 
had been paid into the Imperial exchequer. Daud Khan was 
ordered to march with all the Imperial regular troops and 
auxiliaries stationed in his province to Palamau and conquer and 
annex that territory. 

On the receipt of ihe Imperial order Daud Khan started on 
the 2nd Shaban, 1071 A.H., for Palamau. He took with him 


Mirza Khan, Faujdar of Darhhanga, Tahawwur Khan, Jagirdar 
of Chainpur, Raja Blhroz, (^) Zamindar of Monghyr, Imperial 
troops, zamindars and the provincial auxiliaries. The town of 


Palamau was about 100 miles from Patna. There were two 

Noxb.— lo calculating distances, the Kuroh has been taken to be about 2^ 
miles. 


(^) His father Pwajah Fix'oz, on the death of bis father Rajah. Sungram, was 
brought up by Akbar and when he came of age, he accepted Islam. (Umari. 

HuBUd, pp. 218>S119). 
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strong forts in the vicinity of the town^ one on a neighbouring 
hill and the other on the plain. A big river llowed below the 
two forts and both of them were surrounded by lofty hills and 
dense forest. Three other forts were close to the borders of the 
province of Bihar; viz.^ 

(1) Kothi fort, which was at a distance of about 50 miles 

from Palamau, 

(2) Kunda fort which w’as about 18 mil.-s from the 

Kothi fort to the eastward^ 

(3) Deokan fort which was at a distance of about 25 miles 

from the Kotlii fort to the westward. 


Daud Khan decided to captui-e the Kothi fort first. He 
arrived in front of that fort on the 5th of Ramzan. The enemy 
being alarmed by the news of a huge army marching against 
them, had evacuated the fort and fled long before the arrival of 
Daud Khan. The fort was thus captured without a struggle. 
Daud Khan having made arrangements for holding it, next pro- 
ceeded against the Kunda fort. This fort was built on the top 
of a hill, and was strongly garrisoned and provided with weapons 
of defence. Though tho distance from Kothi to this fort was 
only 20 miles, yet the route lay through dense forest, and about 
half way passed by a narrow defile over a high ridge. Daud 
Khan had, therefore, first to cut the forest and clear the road, 
and then to move on wdth his army. As soon as about two 


miles of the forest had been cleared the enemy became frightened 
and abandoned that fort also. Daud arrived at the fort on the 


4!th of Shawal and occupied it. Having regard to the situation 
of the fort he deeme 1 it safest to dismantle it, which was accord- 
ingly done. As the rains had set in by this time, he decided 
to halt at this place, and wait till the rainy season was over before 
resuming opeiations. Between Kunda and Kothi he had mud forts 
erected every 7 or 8 miles. Each of these forts he garrisoned 
with 100 horsemen of his own, together with musketeers and 
some zamindars, with instructions to convoy provisions from the 
b^ipe camp and to guard the road from attack. 
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At tbe end of tlie rainy season when It became possible to 
advance. Band Khan made preparations to attack and storm 
Palamau. The local chieftain, on hearing of the approach of the 
invading army, made overtures to Baud Khan through an emis- 
sary, offering an annual tribute, and promising subordinate co- 
operation in future, on condition that Baud took his army back 
to his own province. Baud Khan did not accept the proposals, 
and on the 1st Rabi-ul-Awwal, after makino: all necessary 

y o ^ 

arrangements started for Palamau. Mirza Khan was appointed 
to lead the van with 300 horse and 200 foot. Tahawwur Khan, 


with 700 horse and 300 foot, was given command of the right 
wing ; while Shaikh Tatar, nephew of Baud Khan, with 500 
horse from Baud’s own contingent, togetlier with Kaja Bihroz, 
with 400 horse and 1,500 foot, w.ns given charge of the left 
wing. In the centre was Baud Khan himself with 1,000 horse. 
Five hundred horsemen of his own contingent formed the I’ear 
guard. A number of wood-cutters in charge of Imperial officers 
and the Khan’s owm men wei*e ordered to clear the forest and 
make a road to Palamau, so that the enemy might not have 
cover to lay an ambush and harass the army on the march. Posts 
were also established along the route, and garrisoned with troops. 
The army advanced only a short distance each day, as they had 
to clear the forest and make a road as they went. Wherever they 
halted in the evening they threw up an entrenched camp to guard 
against surprise. In this way they covered about 2 0 miles in 

9 



On the 9th of the month they reached the villaire Narsi, 



whence Palamau fort was 17 or IS miles distant, and encamped 


there. On the arrival of the invading army at this place the 


chieftain became alarmed, and sent his trusted and confidential 


Vakil, Surat Singh, to Baud Khan, imploring him to treat and 
assuring him of subordinate co-operation in future. Baja Bihroz 
was also won over to intercede with the Khan. The chief further 


offered to pay one lakh of rupees as peshkash to the Emperor, 
and half a lakh to Baud Khan. The latter reported the offer 

C) Alaingirnaina, p, 653. 
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to the Imperial court, and waited a wlvile for the Emperor’s reply. 
Meanwhile he received information that about 17 or 18 miles 
from his encampment the enemy had attacbed and plundered a 
convoy of provisions for the army. The chief apologised for 
this act through his Vakil, and asserted that it had been commit- 
ted without his knowledge or instructions. He further sent 
over Rs. 50,000 out of the promised peslikath to appease the 
anger of Baud Khan. But the latter did not accept the apology, 
and prepared to punish the offence 

On the 8th of Rabi-us-Sani he advanced from Narsi and 


came to a valley some 7 or 8 miles from Palamau fort. On the 
16th of the same month he moved forward a couple of miles, and 
encamped there. The enemy came out of the fort, and took up 
a position at a distance of a mile from Baud’s army, throwing 
up entrenchments and making preparations for resistance. In 
the meantime the Emperor’s reply was received, which was to the 
effect that if the chieftain was willing to adopt Islam, his propo- 
sal should be accepted, otherwise not. Baud Khan communicat- 
ed this order to the chief, and waited for his reply. But 
the invading army was impatient to fight, and reluctant to sit 
idle. On the 2 ith of Rabi-us-Sani, Tahawvvur Khan “ Birlas ” 
launched an attack on the enemy near their entrenchment with- 
out Baud Khan’s knowledge. When Baud heard of this he im- 
mediately hastened forward, and entrenched his troops at a dis- 
tance of a musket’s shot from the enemy’s line, and then proceed- 
ed to storm their position. The fight lasted from 9 a.m, to sun- 
set, and as Tahawwur Khan was very close to the enemy’s line, 
16 of his followers were killed, and many wounded. After dark 
the invading army retired to their encampment. In the dead of 
night the enemy brought up two cannons from the fort, and 
began to bombard the Imperial army. Some of the men, both 
cavalry and infantry, and some horses were killed. As Baud’s 
troops were on lower ground, they were at the mercy of this 
artillerv fire. Next morning Baud Khan took in the situation, 
and launched a series of attacks on the position, the enemy had 
taken up on the top of the neighbouring hill, carrying it at the 
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point of tlie sword. He then mounted some of his own guns 
there, and began to bombard the enemy’s lines. By the 27th of 
the month the enemy began to lose courage, and retreated fur- 
ther back, entrenching themselves on the back of the river that 
flowed by the foot of the fort. 'I'he road from Hand Khan’s 
encampment to this entrenchment lay through thick forest. 
Two or three days were spent in having the jungle cleared. 
On the 1st of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, when the road became passable 
for troops, Daud advanced and attacked the enemy’s entrench- 
ments. He deputed Shaikh Tatar and Shaikh Ahmad, his two 
nephews, with his own contingent, together with some of the 
Imperial Mansabdars and the son of Raja Bihroz with his own 
followers and a detachment of iVlirza Khan’s troops, on the left 
wing to make an assault through the hill passes. Shaikh Safi, 
with another detachment, was posted on the right wing, and he 
himself with Mirza Khan, Tahav wur Khan, Raja Bihroz, Abu 
Muslim, Saiyid Nijabat and a number of Mansabdars took post 
in the centre. In this way the enemy were attacked from tliree 


sides. 


The fight lasted for about 6 hours. Many gallant deeds 


were performed by Daud’s troops. Ultimately they won the 
day, the enemy suffering heavy casualties in both killed and 
wounded. The greater number took to the hills and forests, 
the remainder fleeing for refuge to the fort. Daud Khan had 
orio-inally intended first to occupy the enemy’s entrenchments 
and then consolidate the position won, and afterwards seize the 
fort before the enemy had time to recover from the blow inflict- 
ed on them ; hut the troo[is were in such high spirits, and so 
flushed with victory that they could not be restrained from press- 
ing on to the fortifications of the town. Wading through the 
river they burled a series of attacks upon the ramparts. The 
enemy were thrown into confusion and deftated, and with diffi- 
culty managed to escape to the lower fort and the hill entrench- 
ments. The Raja emptied the fort of all stores and valuables, 
and hurriedly sent awmy all his women and children into 


the jungle ; while 


believing 


in the impregnability of the 


position, he himself stood his ground with a hand of followers. 


H 


aders 





however, broke through the outer fortifications and, entering 

the town, reached the gate of the fort and stormed it. The 
fight raged furiously till three hours of night had passed, 
when the besieged began to give way. About 1-30 A. m. the 
chieftain escaped through a gate leading into the jungle, and fled. 
Both the forts were thus captured by the invading army and the 
whole country brought under subjugation. In this fight 61 men 
of the invading force were killed, and 177 wounded. The 
casualties on the other side were very heavy. After a few days 
the scouts brought in news that the emeny had collected again 
and entered the Deokan fort, and were trying to fit out a new 
force to give battle again. Baud deputed Shaikh Safi with a 
detachment of troops to crush them. The latter pushed on with 
all speed towards Deokan and besieged the fort, when the emeny 
abandoned it in a panic and fled precipitately. 

Baud Khan stayed in Palamau for some time to make the 
necessary 

Having got things into order, he handed over charge to a Mangli 
Khan, who was appointed by order of the Emperor to be Faujdar 
of the new territory. After this he returned to his own province 
of Bihar. (^) Baud Khan was rewarded by the Emperor for his 
achievements with a special robe of honour, and on a later 
occasion, for the same services, was raised to the position of 
Commander of 4,000 horse. 

On his way back to Patna, Baud Khan is said to have select- 
ed a site near the old village of Atichha on the bank of the Sone 
river in the Gaya district, to establish a post with a view to 
protecting the road from robbers who infested the jungle in that 
vicinity. (“) He had the jungle cut down, and submitted a plan 


arrangements for the government of the country. 


(^) According to tlie Tarikli-I-Daudia, a luosqae still stands in tlie old fort of 
Palamau as a souvenir of Band’s conquest. The following couplet, which is found 
on one of the walls of this mosque^ gives the date of its erection as 1072, A.H. (by 
the rules of Ahjad) : — 

Kufr-i-derin bud Palamun az nabard Haliya I’aiid Khan Islam Kard. 

(*) The insecurity of the jungle round about Anchha and Bhadobi was then 
proverbial. This fact is borne out by a local saying of the time, w’hich is quoted 
in the Tarikh-i-Daudia, and which runs thus : Anchha Idnghe aur Bhadohi tah 


j'lno ghar ae hatohiy i.e., only after he has passed Anchha and Bhadohi, you can 
certain of the wayfarer reaching home. 
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to the Emperor for the coustmction of the town called after him 
Daudnagar. (^) He also left a garrison of troops at the Kothi 
fort which in after years became a considerable village. The 
Pathans o f the place still trace their descent from the Afghan 
soldiers of Dand Khan (Asar-i-Sharaf, p, 90). 

Unfortunately no record has been found of any change or 
improvement in the administration of the province introduced by 
Baud Khan. A tablet has been preserved on a building in the 
Khwaja Kalan Thana of the Patna CitVj which points to the 
erection of a judicial court building, called 'Dar-ul-AdP, by one 
of his officers, Jafar, in 1072 A.H. It is possible that he may 
have had other s’milar hullding-s erected under his orders at other 
important places in the province. He continued in his office at 
Patna till some months (-) in the rear 1071 A, H., when he was 
succeeded l)y Lashhar Khan. 

In Jamadi-us-Sani, 1074 A. H., {^) when he was serving as 
an auxiliary with Haja Jai Singh, he w’as appointed Suhadar of 
Khandesh, and was ordered to proceed with an expedition under 
the Raja against Sivaji Bhonsla, and to leave one of his relatives 
with a contingent of troops at Burlianpur, the capital of Khan- 
desh, for the management and administration of the province. 

It will contribute to the better understanding of the narrative 
of Baud Khan’s services in the expedition against Sivaji if we 
take a bird's-eve vie .v of the B ocean as it was in those days. 
Of the Becean generally it is sufficient to say that from the 
time when Shah Jalian subjugated the territory governed by 
Nizam-ul-Aulk, authority there bad been rela.ving to an extent 
which was rapidly 
that held society toiretlier. 

4 / O 


bring'iuo' about disruption 


of the bonds 


The struo'tides between the sons 

O “ 

of Shah Jalian, and the accession to the throne of Bijapur 
of a minor named Sikandar Ali Adil Sliah completed the 
confusion. 



was almost universal. Might 'was right. 
The people bad everywhere abundant reason to realise the truth 

(^) Alamgirnamaj pp. 8G6 and 877- 

(*) Maaiir-i-Alamglri, p. 49 ; Khafi Khan, p. 173 and Alamgirnama, p. 873^ 

(3) Tarikh-i-Daudb, 
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climbed to the highest pinnacle of 


of the Indian proverb ''The buffalo is to the man who holds 

the bludgeon/'’ Sivajij an adventurer^ had bj his sheer daring 
and clever machinations 
power in that part of the country. He had won over the 
corrupt servants of Bijapur, who connived at his misdeeds and 
depredations, and had gained the upper hand over all that part 
of the peninsula. He had acquired great influence, and had 
amassed vast wealth by plundering neighbouring jagirdars. 
Emboldened by his success, and trusting to the strong force he 
had raised, he 


began to openly defy not 


only the Bijapur 
Government, but the Imperial Government also. He made 
Rajgirh fort and Chakna his strongholds, and erected other forts 
elsewhere. By and by he possessed some 40 forts. 

Afzal Khan, one of his generals, was deputed by Sikandar 
Ali Adil Shah to chastise Sivaji, but he was treacherously 
assassinated by the latter in a meeting very cunningly planned. 
Since then he had become supreme in the Deccan, and was 
causing the Imperial Government severe loss. Aurangzeb was 
at length compelled to despatch an expedition against him. The 
Emperor aj)pointed Raja Jai Singh to command the expedition, 
and associated Daud Khan and others with him. 

Daud, on his arrival at the scene of operations of the 
expeditionary force, was charged with the duty of arranging for 
the safe passage of the whole army across a plateau. In this he 
acquitted himself \vith great credit, and proved his 
and power of organization. After this he pushed on with all 
speed and joined the main body of the army. He took an active 
part in the storming and capture of Purandhar and Rudarmal 
forts. 


foresight 


After the taking of these forts he was sent with others 


to advance from two sides into the territory of Sivaji, and raid 

it. With Raja Jai Singh he penetrated to the region of Rohira 

and the submontane tra:-ts near the fort of Rajgarh on the '21st 
Shawal, 1076 A. H. About 50 villages belonging to the enemy 
were burnt down, and 4 villages situated below the hill were 
raided. Three days later he reached the foot of the fort, but as 
thg country was a mass of hills and ravines, he encamped for the 
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niglit on the high land of ^ Khnnjan-Keora^ and left next day 
for Sivapnr^ whence he proceeded towards Kandana fort and 
raided its environs. On the SiJth Shawal he ejected a junction 
with the army under the command of Qutb-ud-din Khan. The 
combined force then marched on towards Loha-arh forf. A battle 


ustained 


was fought outside the fort wdth the enemy, who sustai 
severe defeat and fled, taking refuge within the fort. 


The 


villages of the vicinity were burnt and raided, a base being 
cstablishied here for the time being, whence raids into the 
surrounding country were eanded on. Shortly afterwards the 


Kajgarh 


to in person, 


fell, and Sivaji surrendered on the terms dictated by the Eaja. 
Throughout these operations Baud Khan is said to have shown 
great courage and power of organization. The flrst expedition 
against Sivaji thus ended snccessfuily. Daud Khan, along with 


others, was rewarded by the Emperor for his services, and was 
raised (^) to the rank of Panj-Jiazari-char-hazar smears 2,000 of 
the horse to he do-aspa and seh-aspa. 

Though the object of the expedition had been achieved, still 
Daud Khan was left in the D eccan with Kaja Jai Singh. He 
wms, however, in 1077 A. H. summoned (-) to the Imperial Court 
for a short time in order to accompany His Imperial JMajesty 
on an expedition he proposed to make to Persia. When the idea 
of this expedition was given up, Daud was sent back to the 
Deccan to co-operate with Raja Jai Singh in punishing Adil 

Khan of Bijapur, who had of late showm dilatoiiness (^J in pay- 
ing tribute. 

The army commanded by Raja Jai Singh arrived within 
14 miles of Paltun Fort in the Bijapur territory on the 7th 
Jamadi-us-Sani, 1076 A.H. The enemy thereupon evacuated 
the fort without offering any resistance. The expeditionary 
force now penetrated into the eneiny^s territory, and spread in 
different directions. Much fighting ensued, and fort after fort 

(^) Alamginiania, p. 917. 

(^) Alamgirnama, pp. 975, 9S6, 

<®) Alaiugirnama, p,983 ant Maisii'-l-AIamiriri, p. 51. 

W ' I 
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fell before tlie invading army, wbicb owing to the difficult 


nature of the country, had to employ every hind of tactics. 
Siva.ji also fought on the Imperial side. Baud, with other 
senior and experienced generals bore the brunt of the operations, 
which varied from ambuscades, skirmishes, and sorties to sieges 
and pitched battles. As in the previous war in the Deccan, 
the army chiefly resorted to the guerilla system of warfare. 
Qutbul-Mulk (ruler of Golkunda) ( ^ ) shortly afterwards took the 
side of Adil Khan, and the Golkunda army thus Joined hands 
■with that of Bijapur. Tlie Imperial forces had now a bigger 
t isk before them ; and skirmishes, sieges and battles continued 
for, months and mouths together. Tire whole territory of 


Bijapur was overrun, until at last a decisive battle was fought 
near the little fort of Pir in Pargana Dlreoki, in which the enemy 
sustained a severe defeat. The operations remained in full 
swing till the end of the month of Zikad in 1077 A.H. Whea 

o 

the Imperial army reached a village named Sihri in the Juris- 
diction of Priiicla, it was reported to Raja Jai Singh by bis 
spies that the enemy were much depressed with the failure of 
all their efforts, and that their genenls had received orders 
from their respective Governments to avoid all further encounters 


and get 


back to ilieir headquarters at once. The invading 


army again took to raiding the Bijapur territories, until the 


monsoon st 


ut in and compelled them to desist 


Ox Baud Khan it may be said that throughout the operations 
he played his part with much dexterity and success. Whatevei' 
duty was assigned to him he performed it with great credit. 
In storming the enemy^’s strongholds, in ravaging their villages, 
guerilla warfares, in laying ambushes, in sieges and in pitched 
battles, in grasping his opponent's plan, making it bis own 
and working it to his adversary's destruction, he proved himself 

second to none. 


It should be stated here that during this expedition, in 
1076 A.IL, Baud Khan was relieved (^) of his Subadari of 
Khandesh, and was succeeded by the Khan-i-Zaman. In 

Alaiiigiruama, p. 1006- 
{ Alauigiruamr., p. 972, 
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1077 A. H. he ms apppinfced (i) to the governorship of Eerar,., 
and was honoured by the bestowal of a robe of hononi^ a 


elled 


a lift in the case of 1,000 of his troopers to do-aspa and seh-asp& 
He thus became panj lazari char hazar smear, 3,000 of whom 
were to be do-aspa and seh-aspa. In 1080 A.H. (“) he was again 
the recipient, along with Dilawar Khan, of a robe of honoar with 

a jewelled scimitar. 

In loss A.H. (®) he was appointed Subadar of Allahabad, on 
his relinquishing charge at Burhanpur, where he was succeeded 
by Hoshyar Khan. But the year in which he had been appoint- 
ed for the second time to Burhanpur is not found definitely 
.stated in any of the histories. At the time of his aimointment 
to Allahabad he was honoured udlh a special robe of honour, 
a horse with gold trappings and an elephant with brazen- 

trappings. 

None of the contemporary histories give the date of Baud 
Khan’s death ; but the Tarikh-i-Daudia quotes a kita written 
by Baud’s great-grandson Hamid Khan (II), which indicates' 
that Baud Khan died in 1084 A.H. Whether this be con’ect, 
it is impossible to say ; but in the absence of more authentic 
information, and having regard to the fact that the kita is 
attributed to a descendant of Baud Khan, it may perhaps be 
accepted. 

Baud Khan left only one surviving sou, Ilainid Khan, (^) 
"who was sent by Aurangzeb on one occasion in 1090 A.H. ta 
suppress the disturbance that arose on the death of Raja Jaswant 
Singh, and was, later on, in 1092 A.H-, appointed Boujdar of 
Bhojpur. Baud Khan’s other son, Jamshed Khan, (^) died in 
1098 A.H. at Burhanpuiu 


(1) Alamgirnama, p. 1033. 

(®) Maasir-i-Alamgir, p. 102. 

(*) Maaslr-i-Alauigiri, p. 110. 

(*) Maasir-i-ilamgiri, pp. 177-178. 
(*) Maaar-i-Alimgiri, pp. 2172-18. 


¥1— The Rock Paintings of Singanpur. 


By C. W. Anderson. 


In 1910, the -writer 


by the late Mr. C. J. 


Balding, explored a portion of the range of hills running north- 
west from Raigarh to the Mand River in search of a reputed cave 
of large dimensions. "We were not successful in finding this, 
although there is reason to think that it exists in the hills fur- 

o 

ther north. Meanwhile, our search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a series of small caves and a considerable number of 

4 / 

primitive drawings on the face of the rock on a bold and 
picturesque scarp about miles east of the Mand River in 
approximately Lat. and Long. 83° 18’ 20'-'. The site, 
which overlooks the small village of Singanpur immediately to 
the west, is reached by a very rough jungle track over the 
fallen boulders with which the hill face is strewn, and may be 
roughly estimated as 500 feet to 600 feet above the level of the 

plain. 

The two largest caves are approximately 20 to 30 feet deep 
and 15 feet wide and about the same height at the entrance, 
narrowino- at the inner end to round water-worn holes. At the 
side of the largest — about 6 feet up and 20 feet from the mouth 
is a small gallery to which access was gained by a round hole 3 
feet in diameter, after a legion of bats had been expelled. A 
superficial examination showed that the chamber was quite small 
but had shafts running to an unknown height towards the cliff 
top. Near the mouth of the main cave is another gallery which 
was entered by crawling through a small hole and at the end of 

which was a pool of water. 

The floor of both these caves is very rough and is formed of 
loose broken stone mixed with fine stone dust and batsdung. 
^Although on mv visits from time to time I have excavated the 
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floor of the larger one to a depth of Si feet in places, I have 
been unable to discover anything definitely indicating its occupa- 
tion by maOj and owing to the great quantity of fallen debris 
nothinghuta most systematic and perhaps protracted excavation 
would set the matter at rest. 

Two hundred yards further west and at about the same level on 
the face of the cliff are two small caves within about 20 feet of each 
other, one in the main face and the other on a promontory at 
rio-ht ano-les to it. The most noticeable of these is the latter, 

o o 

which is roughly 10' X 8 ' at the mouth and only a few feet 
deep with a fairly large platform in front of it. i\.t the back 
are two round water-worn holes which just admit cf a man 
crawling through into a small chamber beyond. Prom the ap- 
pearance of the cliff at this point it seems likely that the cave 
could at one time have accommodated a family, but that the 


front had fallen away ; indeed, as I have said, the whole hill- 
side is a mass of large fallen boulders. 

In and around the mouth of this cave are a number of crude 
drawings in pigment (Plates 1 , 3, 4-, 5, 6 and 7 and Pig. I, 

Plate 2) . 

There is one drawing so low as to suggest that the present is 
not the original level of the floor. 

The drawings on Plate 3 were apparently intended as a 

group and are here represented in their relative positions. 

All the drawings are in red colour with the exception of 
Pier. Plate 2, which is black; and the j)igment used was no 
doubt the red oxide of iron which is visible in veins throus'h- 

o 

out the rock. 

In 1915, with the assistance of Mr. Percy Brown (who has 
since noticed the paintings in his book on Indian Art), the 
ground in front of this cave was excavated to a depth of about 

IS inches and yielded some pieces of rock crystal and coloured 
quartz; a small lump of red ochre, and an agate flake. 
Dr. Hayden, to whom the specimens were submitted, afterwards 
gave it as his opinion that the flake was undoubtedly chipped 
artificially. These articles were then placed in the custody of 
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the Calcutta Museum authorities, and, so far as I know, are still 
there. On later visits I have picked up one or two tiny agate 
flakes near other eaves, hut do not feel at all sure that they 
have been artificially chipped as they lack the sharp edges 
characteristic of such points. 

The rock on which the drawings occur is a hard sand- 
stone. When chipped it is very friable, and the rather large 


grains of very white quartz fall easily away. But the 
weathered face is compact and very hard, practically impervious 
to ordinary erosion, and to this fact may be attributed the pre- 
servation of the paintings.^ These are in places so stained as 
to be barely visible, and yet in others quite brightly coloured. 
Curiously enough, the deposit is most marked in the larger caves ; 
EO much so, that if any paintings ever existed in them, they 
have long been' ‘obliterated. This seems to indicate that the 

L 

coating, W'hich is 'often quite vitreous in appearance, is due 
rather to percolation than to the ordinary influences of weather. 

There is, in tlie platform mentioned above, a good deal 
of pebble conglomerate cemented together by a very hard 
silicious matrix. 

The second small cave on the main face of the cliff is evi- 
dently a mere remnant of what it once was. Nothing remains 
but the smooth round back, about 5 feet in diameter, and a small 
ledge of rock forming the platform. The back of the cave is 
covered with drawings, most of them too stained to be easily 
deciphered. Fig. Ill, Plate 2, was obtained here, and the sam- 
bhur and lizard of Plate 8 are a little to the left. The lower 
fio-ures of Plates 9 to 14 inclusive commence on the left and 


wind 


surfaces of the rock; the whole group being shown in the 


ffures 


This group was obtained with difllculty, the foothold being 
very slight. More paintings are visible to a height of at least 

1 l^ote— Through the kindness of Babn S. C- Eoy, the Anthropological Secre- 
tary of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, fragments of this rock bare been 
examined by a geologist, Bah\i N. K. Chowdhury, who se note is printed as an 
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60 feet above the hunting scene but there is no possibiity of 
getting near them without elaborate arrangements. 

Plate 15, evidently another complete hunting scene, is 15 or 
30 feet to the left of the last, and this I was able to draw from a 
1 5-feet ladder. Near this scene is another small water-worn 
cave which I inspected from the ladder but could not get into 
without risk of being unable to get out again. It did not appear 
to contain any drawings. 

There is no evidence that the rock has been chipped any- 
where either to improve the shelters or to make a better surface 
for drawing on. 

The study of prehistoric drawings is not, and never can be, 
an exact science, and if I approach the subject in something 
of the spirit of Kipling’s lines 

“ There are nine and dxty loaije of constructing tribal lays^ 
And every single one of them is right f 
it is in a spirit of enquiry and not dogmatism. In the ab- 
sence of stone implements or other corroboration any attempt at 
an explanation is apt to be steered between the Scylla of a too 
lively imagination and the Charybdis of an uninteresting and 
unprofitable caution, — unprofitable because even a palpable 
mistake may bold a germ of truth on which later investigators 
may seize. 

To follow the track of analogies would seem to be the safest 
course to pursue, provided w-e do not attempt to deduce too 
much from them. For example, there is a strong resemblance 

II of Plate 15 and that 


between the method of treating Fig 


of the hippopotamus of the Egyptian pottery (Fig. Ill, Plate 
16) yet it is almost certain that the crossed lines of both these 
figures are merely a primitive attempt at cross hatching to give 
solidity. See also the drawings of pheasants which I found 
in 1917, scratched in the earth by hill-men of Kumaon on a 


^ From “ Tlie-CMldhood of Art ” by Spearing. The pottery is classified as 
Sequence 30 to iQ. Sequence 30 is the indefinite date given to discoveries belong- 
ing to the earliest known periods, sequences 1 to 30 being reserved for anything 

more ancient which may yet be discovered. 
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mountain patli (Figs. IV and V, Plate 16). The same reasoning 
may apply to the shield-like designs near the elephants^ which, 
howevei’, more probably represent a latticed trap, or corral, into 
which the elephants are being driven. 

We cannot deduce a great deal from the shape of the human 
beings, for they vary considerably > some are advanced enough to 
show the legs in a comparatively natural position ; others follow 
more closely the universal early symbol for a man — with their 
crossed legs and square shoulders (see Fig. VIII, Plate 16) ^ 
and others are again modifications of these two forms. 

A lively imagination might see in the number of fingers 
allowed by the artist — never more than three or four — signs of 
the widespread custom in primitive races of cutting one or two 
oS. But as a corrective we have only to remember that a child 
in his first efiorts at portraiture draws perhaps three fingers and 
then refuses to labour the idea ai nauseam. It is sufficient for 
him that the hand Is forked, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
prehistoric man thought likewise. 

The absence of excessive development of seating accommoda- 
tion (known as steatopygy) may be considered as some slight 
negative evidence that the race has no negroid descendants such 
as the Bushmen of South Africa. Many Aurignacian statuettes 
in Europe show this peculiarity of feature in a marked degree, 
though it is not so evident in the Spanish paintings of the same 
period. In any case the early painter, as in the present instance, 
was always much more at home in the rendering of animals of 
the chase than of the human form, and the point may have little 

significance. 

The bands on some of the figures would seem to have 
a definite meaning. It has been said, on what authority I do 
not know, that they were badges of chieftainship. If so, in all 
probability they were trappings made from strips of skin, 
trophies of the chase. 

The weapons used seem to have been either clubs, axes, or 
bows. The altitudes of the figures on Plate 10 are very much 


From rock pamtinga in Arizona. Tlie Last of The Piaiusmen 




Grey. 
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those of bowmen, others on Plate 11 are using their weapons as 
clubs, and one on Plate 13 has a weapon shaped naore like 


an axe. 


The marks on the side of the wild hoar may represent blood, 
or they may simply be the stripes which are very noticeable on 
the young wild pig of India. The similarity of these marks to 
those on the pig engraved on the Egyptian pottery (Pigs- I 

and IIj Plate 16) ^ is worth noting. 

Crude as they are, the hunting scenes are full of life, and 

unless the artist was an arch-humourist, he was imbued with the 
spirit of the excitement and danger of the hunter^s life. Several 
of the hunters seem to have already gone to happier hunting 
grounds ; and one is being tossed and is in a fair way to follow 

them. 

TVe may assume that the art of iirehistoric man developed 
from his occupations and was concerned with {a) food-getting, 
which includes hunting and any implements necessary to get food 
or to kill those who disputed its possession with him ; and (5) 
religion, including ritual in various forms, such as totemism and 
dancing. The second head (I/) was undoubtedly much mixed up 
with (fl) and the natural consequence of it, but in its turn 
would give birth to the development of symbolism as a medium 
for message writing and ownership marks ; from which of course 
we eventually got alphabetical signs and then conventional 
decorative design. 

All the Singanpur drawings come under one or other of these 


heads. At first sight Fig. I, Plate 1, might be dismissed as 
quite meaningless. It suggests little but that the artist had 
plenty of time at his disposal. But I propose to point to modern 
art as an example of how unsafe it may be to be too dogmatic on 
this point. The following sketch is a part of a more or less 
geometrical design taken from an exhibition of Modern Art 
which was held in 1914 ostensibly to educate the taste of the 
poor of London. 


"Aucieut Huufcers,” Sollas, page 380, 
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In this case future ages were not left to speculate as to its 
meaning, for with commendable forethought and appropriateness 
the artist had labelled the picture ‘‘ Sudden Attack in a lang- 
uage which modern man can read. The cult (mercifully small 
at present ) to which this artist belongs take themselves 
quite seriously, claiming that they paint a mental sensation 
and that their work cannot be indged by ordinary standards. 

Now if bewilderment is the mildest sensation of the average 


man who examines the work of the “futurist'’^ of to-day, is it 
reasonable to dismiss even the most unintelligible scrawl of 
primitive man as unworthy of attention ? We may, if we 
cannot acquit him of mere idleness, at least get a glimpse of 
his mentality. 

There is a similarity of motif running through Figs. I and 
II of Plate 1 ; Plates 4 and 5, and Fig. Ill of Plate 7. 
The probability is that they all had their origin in some form 
of totemism, although Plate 5 is not unlike some early drawings 
of the antlers of a stag. 

Plate 4, though not quite symmetrical, is evidence of 
considerable mental advancement, as anyone may prove by trying 

to draw it without measurements. 

Fig. II of Plate 6 is almost certainly totemistic, — compare 
forms of the raven totem found in the Eskimo engravings of 
Fig. VII, Plate 16.1 

Fig. Ill of Plate 1 may be the earliest conceiDtion of a tree, 
with its branches spreading most widely towards the bottom, 
and as such may be totemistic, but it should not be forgotten 
that in the generalization of symbols for a man forms not 
unlike this occurred. Fig. I, Plate 7, is, however, more likely 

to be one of these. (See Fig. X, Plate 16.) ^ 

Fig. I, Plate 3, seems to represent a quadrant of the sun, 
but we cannot be sure even of this, for rather similar drawings 
have been made bv the Veddas of Ceylon ^ and the explanation 


1 “Tlie EaMmo about Bring Strait.” E. W. Nelson. 
® “ Ancient Hunters,” Sollaa, p. 539. 

"The Yeddas,” C. and G, Beligmann. 1911. 
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of these was that they were deer hide vessels, with looped 
handles all round, in which honey was collected from wild bees 
nests. The Singanpur rocks are extensively patronized by wild 
bees. (See Fig. II, Plate 16.) 

The break in the continuity of the quadrant is due to some 
long past and almost invisible slip in the rock. 

Fig. I, Plate 3, may represent human figures but looks 
more like a group of pegged out skins with long tails. 

Fig. II has its approximate counterpart in three of the 
Magdalenian characters of Fig. VI, Plate 16, supposed by Fiette 
to be primitive script and by Sollas to be ownership marks. ^ 

Fig. Ill puzzled me greatly, and with the object of getting 
to the fountain head, as it were, for an opinion which would 
certainly not be trammelled by centuries of preconceived notions, 
I asked one of the villagers of Singanpur what it was. After 
looking at it attentively for a few minutes he said it was a tiger 
carrying off a man. Anyone who has noticed the attitude of 
a cat can-ying a heavy load, such as a rabbit, or one of its own 
kittens, must be struck by the insight displayed in this explanation. 

At the acknowledged risk of coming to grief on the rock of 
Sevlla we are now in a position to construe the whole group to 
mean that someone, probably the owner of the cave immediately 
underneath, was the lieroie slayer of a tiger and two cubs, whose 


underneath, was the lieroie slayer of a tiger and two cubs, whose 
skins are drawn at the left of the group. 

With the exception just noted the villagers of Singanpur 
have no wisdom to impart on the subject of these drawings ; 
no traditions as to their origin, and no explanation to offer. 
They do not appear to have been aware of their existence until 
my first visit, and even now few have seen them. 

In 1914 the drawings were sent, through a friend, to Professor 
Sollas, who is probably the greatest present authority on the 
subject. He expressed the opinion that the discovery was of 
value, but laid stress on the value of stone implements as 
supplementary evidence. Unfortunately, as I have said, not 
much of this nature has been found. 


I "Ancient Hunters/’ p. 446, Sollas. 
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The writer hopes that this note may lead to some future 
systematic examination by experienced geologists, who may 
decide whether the conditions are sufficiently promising for 
excavation. 

APPENDIX. 

The specimens sent are felspathic sandstones, possibly of the 
Dharwar peiiod. I only suggest this as nothing definite can be 
said regarding the age of the rock unless the adjoining rocks are 
examined. 

The friability is due to the removal of felspars owing to 
weathering, leaving an aggregate of interlocking quartz grains 
held together (loosely) by secondary growth of quartz. One 
side of the rock is more so than the other . 

The red coatings are due to iron-oxide and absence of 
organic vegetable matter. 

The black coating also contains iron-oxide but some organic 
vegetable matter is also present in the coating. Owing to the 
hardness of iron-oxide and the presence of organic gelatinous matter 
which has made th'^ surface of the black coatings very greasy, 
the rock is and this accounts capable of resisting weathering 
to some extent for the preservation of the drawings. 

Traces of lime are present in the s]pecimen but no manganese. 

The colour of the coating varies according to the proportion 
of vegetable matter in it. 
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VII.—Death and Funeral Customs of the 

Birhors. 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

(i) Ideas of Death and Soul. 

The supernatural evil influences and evil beings against 

wbom the Birhor lias to contend through 

• o 

life at length put an end to that life. 
For Death, unless caused by violence, 
is believed by the Birhor to be caused bv some evil 

^ • ft/ 

spirit either at its own instance or at the instigation of some 
2ierson who knows the art of setting the sjiirits on. In olden 
days, it is said, Death meant only a temporary separation of the 
soul or rather souls from the bodv. It was onlv bv a trick of a 


Origin of 
Death. 


4k> 



m 


(a species of centijoede) that Death came to mean a 


permanent 


The traditional 


Birhor storylof the origin of Death is as follows : — A Birhor, who 
was dead, revived, as usual, and, after having bathed in a stream, 
was returning home, when on his way he met a The 

crafty lindum barred his way and told him, Count my ' legs ' 
first, and then you wdll go home 


The man agreed and began 


to count the number of the lindum’ s ^ legs hut before he finished 
counting, the lindum moved a few steps forward and the man 
had to count the legs over again. 


And again before he had fin- 


ished counting, the lindum moved a few steps backwards, and the 
man had to begin counting once more. This trick the lindvm 
went on repeating so that the man could never finish his task and 
walk back home. Since then the dead do not return to life. The 
imlul or shade of the deceased is, however, ceremoniallv taken 
back to its old home where it is enshrined as an ancestor sjiirit, 
and receives for its nutriment daily ofEerings of food and drink 
and periodical sacrifices. 

Besides this .shade, which joins the invisible spirit world that 

interpenetrates this visible world of ours, a man 


Doctrine 

souls. 


of 
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has two souls — a male and a female. These remain united in 
death as in life^ and, when they finally lose their present body by 
death, are reincarnated together in a new body. 

When a person dreams, the male soul goes O'ut of the body 
Dreams. visits different persons and places while the 

female soul, it is said, remains in charge of the body, ‘‘ just as- 


so 


view 


to taking heglri or forced labour 


female soul, it is said, remains in charge of the body, just as- 
his wife is left in charge of the hut or encampment when a 
Birhor goes out to hunt . So long as the male soul does not 
come back, the body is said to be sleeping, but when it is unusually 
long in returning, the female soul too goes out in search of her 
mate leaving the body dead. Some matis or spirit-doctors are 
credited with the power of calling back the truant souls and thus 
restoring life through the aid of their familiar spirits. 

Sometimes the spirit or spirits who take away the souls do 

so with no evil motive, but only with a 
Temporary view* to taking heglri or forced labour 

from them as landlords take begirt from 
their raiyats. And conserpiently when a Birhor dies in the 
jungles during a storm the c'iances are that the death may be 
only temporary. High wind, lightning and rain are said to be the 
indications of the progress of a marriage procession of the spirits. 
And when the spirits going in such a procession see a human being 
out in the jungles they may make his souls join the procession 

and act as torch-bearers, or the lik®. la such a case, the spirits on 
their return journey send back the souls to the body and the man 
revives. That is why some Birhors postpone for three or four 
days after death the cremation or burial of a man dying during 
exposure in a storm. Eecently a Birhor gave me a vivid description 
of a marriage procession of the spirits which he fancied he saw 
while overtaken in a jungle during a storm. He described how 
the shadowy palanqnin-bearers, torch-bearers, and musicians 
passed above his head iu bright array till the illumination dazzled 
bis eyes and the phantoms vanished, This Birhor summed up his 
ideas about Death in the following words : — 

The man is the soul of his dwelling-place {kmnba or leaf- 
hut). The body of the man is the dwelling of his soul, When 
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the soul is in trouble, people say the body is sick. As a but 
goes to ruins when tbe man deserts it, so the body is said to die 

when tbe souls leave it.-*^ 

After tbe two souls — male and female — leave tbe body, 
T* tbev are born again in a new body. Tbe 


■birth 


tbev are born again in 


souls of a deceased Birhor need not always 
be re-born in bis own tribe. Thus, on tbe very day, that tbe Naya 
of a certain Birbor settlement died, a son was born to a man of 
the Kurmi caste in tbe neigbburing village. And tbe son of 
tbe deceased Birbor and all bis tanda people seriously assured me 
that tbe Kurim'’s sou is tbe reincarnation of tbeir cld Naya. 

(ii) In Seeious Illness. 

Hastening: tbe death of tbe aged and tbe sick as well as tbe 

o w 

abandonment or premature burial of tbe dying 
The accom- are unknown. M'ben an JJihlu Birbor be- 


The accom- 
modation of 
the sick. 


comes very old or seriously ill, the family 


settles down for 


time at some suitable 


there until recovery or death. 


place and is said to become Jag hi for tbe time being. A 
Birbor, whether Jdghi or Tjthlu sulferiag from some serious 

illness is generally taken to tbe spirit-hut of his tandd 

if there is one and kept there until recovery or death. 

The idea seems to bo that tbe influential spirits of tbe village may 

overpower or scare away the spirit that has caused the sickness. 

A mdii or spirit-doctor is called to find out tbe particular 

spirit which has caused the sickness, and the 

The spirit- offerings required to rid the patient of its evil 
doctor. . , 

attentions. The mdti squats on the floor and 

begins to mutter his invocations and shake his head violently 

till at length he proclaims the name of the spirit that has caused 

the sickness and the means to be employed to appease or 

expel it. 

If it is BomQ,~drd-ldngd, or spirit of the house or family of 

the sick person, that is responsible for the 
Spirit of the sickness, the number and colour of the foAvls 

required to piroplliate it arc declared by the malt, 
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and offerings are accordingly made by some member of the 
family. 

If the mati names some hJmt or spirit of some other 

family, the sacrifices required to appease it 

othe^^house*^' mati who takes them up in 

his hands, waves them one by one over the 

head of the sick person, feeds the votive fowls with rice, 

and puts them by for the moment, and at dead of night, takes 
them stealthily near the hut of the family whose hhut is 

responsible for the sickness, sacrifices them, and, leaving them 

there, comes away. 

If it is an outside {nparid) spirit not belonging to the 

tdndd, the mdti declares the direction from 


Strange spirits 


which it has come and the number (generally 


one) and colour of fowls required by it. The required 
fowl being brought to him he smears vermilion on its fore- 
head, waves it three times round the body of the patient 

over the hands of the 



and feeds it on a little rice 
patient. As the fowl eats the grains of rice, the mdti exhorts the 
spirit to leave the patient, saying, So long thou hast troubled 
this person. To-day we are offering thee sacrifices ; do thou 

leave him and give him no further trouble/^ This ceremony is 
called neocliJtdnd. The mdti then takes up the fowl, and with 
one or two companions goes with it in the direction from which 
the spirit is supposed to have come. As the 7ndti leaves the hut, 
the patient throws out the rice le ft in his hands in the 

Arrived at the boundary line 
between the Birhor and the adjoining village, the mdti 

sits down with his face to the east and makes three marks with 
vermilion on the ground where the fowl is placed. He next lets 
a little rice fall over the head of the fowl which eats it up 
then kills the fowl by twisting its head and severing it from the 
body. The severed head is placed over the vermilion marks, and 
blood from the body is dropped there by the mdti w^ho says. 
We now offer this (blood) to thee. Do not come to so-and-so'’s 


direction in which the mdti goes. 


He 
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(naming the sick person) house again. Talak be on thy 
mother if thou should^sfc come again.'’' 

The mati then gets up and stands with his legs apart- Now 
bending low he throws the body of the fowl backwards through 
his legsrin the direetioii from which the spirit is believed to have 
come Then the mati makes v’ater into a leaf-eup and pours the 
urine over the head of the fowl saying, Here is liquor for thee. 
Do not come again to the sick person The body of the fowl 
is taken away by the mati and his companion and is cooked and 
eaten bv them. 

€f 

Thus, whereas spirits of the tdnda are propitiated by sacrifices, 
these outside spirits are conducted out of the settlement by promises 
of sacrifices knd are then scared out of the fa7idd by threats and 
adjurations. In fact, these spirits are considered to be so amenable 
to fear that the mdii sometimes sleeps in the patient's hut with 
a cane or a stick by his side ; and when in a dream he fancies he 
has met the spirit, he at once jumps up, cane in hand, and chases 
the spirit out of the tdndd. 


(ill) The Last Ceremonies. 

When a Birhor is at his last gasp, his son or wife puts 

a little water into his mouth. Then all present 
Facilitat i & stand apart or walk out of the hut leaving 

he Soul open, so that the departing souls 

may not meet with any obstruction in 


the release of 
the Soul. 


mav 


their way. Sometimes the necklaces, armlets, anklets and similar 
ornaments are taken o2 the limbs of a dying woman to facilitate 
the escape of the soul. 

Sometimes, however, immediately after death a powerful 

mati mutters invocations to persuade his own 
Calling hack familiar spirit {sakti-bJiut) to call back the 

departing soul and restore the dead to life. 

The mati lays down the dead or dying person 

in a shed erected near the thhdn or seat of his sakti-bhut, burns 

incense, offers sacrifice and goes on muttering proper invoca- 

4 

tions. 
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As soon as the people stand aside to make away for the 


W ailing. 


departure of the soul of the dying man, his 
relatives, particularly his wife and children. 


set up a howling which continnes until the corpse is taken 
out of the hut. It is believed that if this is not done the 


departed soul will grumble that nobody was sorry for his death, 
whereas if there is much wailing, the soul on joining the 
denizens of the underworld will tell them with great satisfaction 
that it was with extreme difficulty that it escaped the importuni- 
ties of its surviving relatives who wanted it to stay. The wailing 
is repeated on the occasion of the Hoyon ceremony, though less 
mildly and only by women. 

The hut in which death takes place is deemed to be 

infected with death-pollution [gehi-lotom). 

Death pollution, corpse is taken out of the hut, 

all water, cooked food, ashes in the hearth, burning charcoal 
or other fuel, are thrown away. Even the spirit-hut is 
considered infected with death-pollution when death occurs 
in it. But whether a person dies in the spirit-hut or in his 

own hut, all the clay and wooden representations of spirits 
in and just outside the spirit-hut as also the spirit-box 
( hongd-feii ) in which ingredients for sacrifices are kept, 
are thrown away, and replaced by new ones, and sacrifices are 
offered to these newly-made figures in order to free the spirit-hut 
from pollution. 

Wherever a Birhor may happen to die, two earthen vessels, 
one in which rice used to be cooked and the other in which 


vegetables used to be cooked are taken out of the deeeased^s 
hut and laid, bottom upwards, in front of it until the Hoyon or 
shaving ceremony. This is intended to notify the occurrence of 
a death in the family. When the pall-bearers return home after 
burial or cremation, all old fires in the tdn4^ are extinguished 
and the cinders and ashes in the hearths of all the houses in the 


tdn4d are thrown away, and every Birhor in the settlement takes 
a bath. Then a new fire is kindled in some hut by the friction 
of two pieces of wood, and all the other families in the tdn4d 
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light their fires from it. If a death takes place at or before 

meal-time^ no Birhor in the settlement, except little children, 
may take any food until the cremation or burial has been finished, 
all old fires extinguished, cooked food thrown away, and until all 
people have had a purificatory bath, and new fiies have been 
lighted. Until the Hayow or shaving ceremony which takes 
place on the seventh day from death, no Birh5r of the settle- 
ment will shave. Amongst the Uthlus no one in the tania, will 

o • • 

hunt until the Eoyon is over. Although Jaghi Birhors may 


Birhors may 


hunt during the period, they must not eat the flesh of any game 
but may only sell it. The members of the deceased^s family, 
besides observing the general restriction against eating fish or 
flesh until the Hoy on, may not even bathe. Singing and 
dancing are not allowed in the tandd until the Hoyon ceremony is 
over. No evil consequences are, however, believed to result from 
the disregard of this prohibition. 

(iv) The Funeeal. 

So long as he lives, the Birhor stands in continuous fear of 

Object of tho spirits ; but as soon as he is dead and 
Ceremonies. until the Umbul-ader cevemonj is performed, 

it is he, or rather his disembodied spirit, that 


the 


it is 


he, 


or 


becomes the prime object of fear and concern to his relatives 
and other people of his settlement. And the observances 
and ceremonies customary during this period appear 


ceremonies customary 


during 


to have for their main object the prevention of harm to 
the tandd through his sprit, and harm to his spirit through 
stray, wicked spirits. Even the offering of food laid 
out for the spirit of the deceased appears to be prompted as 
much by a feeling of affection for him as from a fear of his 
spirit and a desire to keep it agreeably engaged at a safe dis- 
tance. 


Until the UmbUl-ader ceremony which follows the Hoydn, 
the spirit of the deceased hovers about in an unsettled state 
between the land of the living on the one side and the spirit 
world on the other, and is considered peculiarly dangerous to the 
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community as well as to itself. A woman dying within twenty- 
one days of childbirth or a child dying within twenty-one days 
of birth may never be admitted to the community of anoestor- 


spiritsj as their spirits are always dangerous. In their case, 
therefore, a new doorway to the hut is opened to take their 
corpses to the grave. These corpses are buried in a place apart 
from that where other corpses are buried. Women and not men 
bury such corpses ; the men only dig their graves and go away. 
Thorns are pricked on their feet to prevent them from leaving 
their graves. The corpse in the grave is formally made over by 
the mail to the charge of some spirit of a hill or jungle of the 
neighbourhood. In doing so the itiati works himself up to a 
state of supposed possession, and says-— O, spirit of such and 
such hill or forest (names) ! We make over so-and-so (names 
the deceased) to you. Guard her well and let her remain here. ” 
The mMi (or rather, as it is believed, the spirit through the 


mouth of the mati) says, I do take charge 




If the first spirit 


asked to take charge does not make such a reply, • another spirit 
is similarly addressed, and so on, until some spirit agrees to take 
charge of the dangerous corpse. Should a boy or a girl die before 
the earboring ceremony, the ears of the corpse are perforated 
before itis carried to the grave, so that the shade may get 
admittance Jinto the community of Birhor spirits. 

The corpses of children and women dying in childbirth are 


Modes of dis- 
posal of the dead. preferred, but burial is optional and is the 

normal mode of disposal during the rains and at all seasons if the 

family is poor. 

On death, the corpse is washed and anointed with oil and 


buried. 


In 


other cases cremation is 


Toilet of 
corpse, and 
funeral p] 


the 

the 


turmeric 


If the deceased was 


proces- 


married, vermilion marks are made on the 


Sion. 


forehead 


The corpse is then stretched 


out and bound on an unprovided wooden bier and carried head 
first towards the grave or cremation-ground as the case may be. 
Except in the cases of a woman dying within twenty-one days 
of childbirth and a child dying within twenty-one days of birth. 
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who are carried out by women through a newly-opened doorway, 
all other Birhor corpses are taken oat of the hut by men through 
the ordinary doorway. An earthen jug filled with water, a cup 
of oil, and a torch are taken by a member of the funeral prooea- 
sion which comprises all adult members of the tandd. When 
the party reach the boundary-line [kulhi-murhi] of their settle- 
ment, the bier with the corpse on it is put down on the ground 
for a few minutes, and then carried to the plate of burial or 

cremation. 

At the burial-gfound, a grave about three feet deep, three feet 

wide, and six feet long is dug by men. The corpse 

is carried three times round the grave and then 

head pointing south. 


Burial. 


laid down flat in the 


grave with it 


The trunk of the corpse is covered over with a piece of cloth. 
The deceased'’s son or grandson holds a lighted torch in his right 
hand and someone stands besides him pressing his left eye with 


one hand. With 


he walks round the 


grave three times and then lays the torch over the corpse's 
mouth. Those who can afford to do so put a few pice into the 
corpse's mouth. A miniature huuting-net, an axe, two iainis 


small 


stretched a little 


tobacco and lime in a leaf or in a lime-box, and, if possible, a 
brass plate are placed in the grave beside the head of a male 
corpse. Some Jaghi Birhors also put a piece of new cloth there. 
While these are placed in the grave, some elder of the tdridd 
addresses the corpse, saying, “ (to thou and hunt that way. Do 
not come this way again ". In the case of a female corpse, a 

bundle of chop fibres is placed in the grave and the corpse is 

us ". A 
le of each 


told 


Work 


thrown 


absent relative ; and finally all present throw earth into the grave 
and close it up. Small blocks of stone are placed over the grave 


0 prevent jackals 
When a corp 

Crematios : 


by the men. The corpse is carried three times 
round this pyre and then laid flat on it 
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with its head pointing south. The son or grandson circumam- 



closedj as described above, puts the lighted torch into 
the corpse^s mouth and straightway leaves the ground without 
looking backwards, goes to some stream or spring, where he 
bathes and returns home. After fire is first set to the corpse in 
this way by the son or grandson, wood is placed on the 
corpse in the name of each absent relative and then by 
every one present. When the corpse is wholly burnt, the 
women of the idnda, bring jars of water from some stream or 
spring close by and with a winnowing basket pour it on the 
embers. Then the women with their left hands pick up first 
a tooth, next a finger-bone, then a thigh-bone and finally the 
remaining bones. These they carefully wash in water and put 
into a new earthen jug. This jug with the bones in it is carried 
home and hung up on some tree near the deceased^s hut to remain 
there until the Hoyon ceremony. Then all go and purify them- 
selves by bathing in some stream or spring, and return towards 
their tdndd. 

After the When the funeral party return after the 

Funeral. purificatory bath to the limits of their tdndd, 

they have to undergo a further purification by fire and fumigation. 
Some burning charcoal has already been placed there by the 
women, and on the approach of the party a quantity of the aromatic 
resin of the Sal tree {Shorea rohusta) is sprinkled on the 
fire to produce a strong-smelling smoke. Arriving there 
each one of the party touches the fire with his left great toe 
and waves his left hand over the fire. Then they proceed 
to the space {angan) in front of the deceased^s hut, and 
there water in which a bit of copper and some leaves of 
the sacred basil have been dipped is sprinkled on their 
persons. Then the men in a body enter the hut of the deceased. 
When the corpse was removed from the hut, the part of the 
floor where the deceased breathed his last had immediately been 
cleaned with mud or cowdung diluted in water, and ashes spread 
over it in the belief that the footprints of the spirit which caused 
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the death would be discernible in the ashes. The men scrutinize 
the supposed footprints in the ashes to discover whether the 
spirit was a 

look like those of a person entering the hut, it is concluded that 
death was caused by a 

look like those of a person going out of the hut, it is concluded 
that it is some outside spirit — perhaps one of a different tandd— 
which is responsible for the death. The mdii again works himself 
into a state of supposed spirit possession and declares what sacri- 
fices are necessary to propitiate the spirit, if it is a spirit of the 
tdndd. If it is an outside spirit, the 'mdti performs the ^ ninchhd * 
ceremony, so that the spirit may not come again to the house. 


spirit of the house. If the footprints 



On the evening of the day after the death, a son or parent 
or .widow or other member of the deceased^s family goes with a 
leaf-plate of boiled rice and pot-herb or pulse, a leaf-cup of water, 
a little tobacco (if the deceased used to take it) and lime, and a 
glowing faggot to the outskirts {hMi-muri) of the settlement. 


where the corpse was put-down by the palbearers on their 
way to the burial or cremation ground. As the person puts 
these down on the ground, he or she addresses the shade of the 
deceased saying, “ Here now, we have brought food for thee, 
we have brought tobacco and lime for thee. Take these and be 
quiet If the deceased was a babe at the breast, motheris milk 


yy 


babe 


spot 


(v) The Hoyon oii Shaving Cbebmony. 

On the seventh or ninth day after death the bones of the cre- 
mated corpse are buried in a small hole just outside the t^ndd un- 
der some tree, and covered up with a stone slab, saying Ancestor- 
spirits, carry the bones to the original home [of the clan].'*'’ 
It is believed that the ancestor-spirits of the deceased carry 
the bones to the original home of the clan. Then all the 
Birhors of the settlement go outside the limits of the tdndd and 
shave themselves. Women have their nails pared. Then they 
bathe themselves in some stream and return to the {dndd. The 
widow of theldeceased, when she'goes to the stream for bathing. 
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throws away the iron bracelet hitherto worn by her as a sigh of the 
married state. After bathing, she puts on a new sari-cloth, called 
the widow's cloth (rdndi sari), presented to her by her father or 

brother who come to the tanda for the occasion. 

• ♦ • 

(vi) Us ibul-Adeb or Calling back the Spirit. 

In the evening a few men go to the spot on the outskirts of 
the tanda where the corpse rested on its way to the burial place 
or cremation ground. There they put up a miniature leaf -shed 
running north to south in length, and then go back to their 
Idndd. The whole tdndd now maintain absolute silence. Three or 
five other men go to the new shed carrying with them two sickles, 
a new basket and a chicken. A few other men wait in breathless 
silence at the deceased's house, where a lamp is kept burning, Ar- 
rived at the miniature leaf-shed the men who go there with the 
chicken sacrifice it, saying, ‘^All ye stray spirits, spirits of persons 
who were long lost or died a bad death, leave ye the spirit of the 
newly-deceased. Here we offer this fowl to you ; do ye give up 
his spirit." Saying this, the men strike one sickle against another 
and c 
claim, 

With 
lowed 


and ex- 


(t 




Come, so-and-so (names)! Look I thy housels burning, 
ated exclamations like this the party return home, fol- 
they believe, by the spirit of their dead relative. In 
the meanwhile the door of the deceased's old hut is closed against 
their approach. Arrived at the door, they call out — ‘‘ Which of 
you are sleeping and which of you are awake ? " Those within 
the hut ask.— Are you our own people or strangers ?" 


We are your people, and not strangers 


37 


is the reply. 


Thereupon they ask, What then do you want ? " The 
men reply, “We have taken out sorrow, and bring you 


ness 


have taken out sorrow, and bring you happi- 
The door is then opened and they are admitted into the 
hut. On entering the hut, they ask with bated breath, “ Has the 
shade come in ? " The reply is always in the affirmative. A mdti, 
however, must be called in. He takes up a handful of rice, sprin- 
kles it round his head — swings his head from side to side with in- 
creaseing rapidity until he gets into a state of spirit-possession in 
order to see if the snirit has reallv entered the hut. One of the men 
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present asks the name of the spirit which has entered his body and 
the mafi in a nasal voice, supposed to be characteristic of spirits, 
gives out the name. If the name is not that of the deceased 
but of some other spirit, the ceremony of burning the miniature 
hut and calling back the spirit is repeated. And the matt again 
gets into a state of spirit-possession. When the soul of the 
deceased at length enters the mati*s body and reveals itself, people 
present joyfully exclaim ; “ Ah ! he has come now! This is his 
own house ; where else can he go to ? It is now no longer the 
5^* who speaks, but the spirit of the deceased who uses the 
matins mouth in speaking. The spirit is now questioned 
took you away from this wmrld ? Was it an outside bhut or a 
bhut of the house On naming the bhut that is responsible for 
the death, the spirit asks leave to get out of the body of the mati. 
If some spirit of the family of the deceased, either an ancestor- 
spirit or the Buru-Bongd, or some spirit of the tdndd has been 
named as responsible for the death, proper sacrifices are offered 
to appease it ; if it is some outside spirit that has caused the death, 
the nihchhd ceremony is performed by the 7ndti. In the case of a 
Birhor killed by a tiger, his spirit is called hack by the umbul- 
dder ceremony and a seat is provided for the spirit of the deceased 

by planting an erect stone under some tree, and sacrifices are 
offered there. 


After the matt has declared that the shade has entered 
the hut, the men who carried the corpse to its grave or crema- 
tion ground are each given a leaf -plate with some boiled rice 
on it. Each of them takes up the leaf-plate and places it on 
his shoulder and then puts it down again on the ground. This 
is repeated three times . Each time he does so the man 
is asked by others present, — “ Whose shoulder-pole {hdndh-kati)'^ 
is this you put down ? ’’ He replies ; ‘‘ Now at length I am 
laying off the shoulder-pole of so-and-so (names the deceased). 
When this ceremony is finished, the three leaf-plates of rice 

^Toleu$edin carrying a burden. Thia refers to tlie poles of tlie bier ia 
wbicb the corpse waa carried to its grave or cremation ground. 
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are taken to the spot where the corpse rested on its way to the 
grave or cremation ground, and are left there This ceremony, 

must be performed 
that night, whether the funeral feast is then given or delayed. 

Generally the funeral feast to all the people of the settle- 
ment is also provided that night ; but sometimes owing to 
want of means it is delayed for a few months or even for a 
year. A family postponing the feast may perform the ho yon 
ceremony on the fifth day from the death. Two interesting 
ceremonies prelude the feast. When their meals are served to 
the guests, but before they begin eating, a wailing is heard 
and the widow or a son or a brother of the deceased plaintively 
exelaims, " Other people live in [pools] full [of] water \hharal 
pdnil I am living in dried up [pool of] water \sukhal pdnil. 
The guests in reply say by way of consolation : '' Why, friend, 
we are still alive. Why should we allow you to be swept away T* 
By this ritual wailing and consolation is the social tie that 
binds the surviving members of the deceased^s family to the 
other families of the tandd renewed or cemented and streng- 
thened. 

The next interesting ceremony that precedes the feast serves 
to incorporate the spirit of the deceased in the community of his 
ancestor-spirits . B ef ore the guests have yet begun to 

eat the dinner placed before them, the Naya of the settlement 
and another elder of the tribe, who have both been seated side 
by side in a central position, take up in their hands a little 
rice from their plates and drop it on the ground by way 
of offering to the ancestor-spirits, saying : Here we make 

rice-offering to ye all in the name of so-and-so (names the 
deeeased). Do ye incorporate him in your herd [goth). From 
to-day we shall offer rice and liquor to ye all . Then each 
of them drops a little water on the ground and says, " To-day 
we have performed ^ HariboP of so-and-so (names),* Haribol ! 

• Saribol, means “ utter the name of Hari or God ”. This is the customary 
exclamation of Bengali-speaking Hindus when a death occurs in a family and a 
eorpse is carried. T he Birhdrs like the Muni^as appear to have borrowed this usage 

from the Hindui. 


known as “ Discharging the shoulder-pole. 
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HaribOl ! Haribol ! The two men now sprinkle water with 
mango leaves on all present and bid them eat ; and all fall to 

eating. 

Thus is the normal state of things in the settlement restored, 
the spirit of the deceased is incorporated in the community of 
anoestor-spirits, the death-taboos on the survivors are removed; 
and the people of the tanda resume their usual avocations. 



Ho Folk-lore* (III) 


B. Sukumar Haidar, B.A. 


20. — The Stoey op a fox and a bear. 

Once upon a time a fox left her little cubs in a hole at night 
and went on the prowl. While she was away a bear came and 
dug up the hole in search of white-ants, and in doing so fatally 
mauled the little foxes with his long sharp nails. When the 


fox returned home and saw her little ones lying dead she said 
to herself : — “You have taken advantage, Bruin, of my absence 

and slaughtered the dear innocents. You will have to rue for 

this.'^ One day she was busily engaged, on the bank of a rivei, 

in stitching up a bag {porom) of Roong leaves and the bear 

passed that way. Said the bear;— “Well granny, what 

are you making this porom for ? The fox replied : — “ O my 

dear grand-child, haven't you heard that a great cataclysm is 

impending ? There will be a terrible storm, rain will descend 

in torrents, trees will be up-rooted and huge boulders of rock 
will slip off the hill-sides and will be carried headlong into the 
deep sea. I am making this porom as a life-saving apparatus. 


I will shut myself up in it snugly when the storm comes. 


n 


On 


hearing this the bear said ; — “ O my dear grandam, do make 
one for me also that I may be saved from the great deluge." 
“ Certainly, my dear grand-child," said the fox, “ I will prepare 
one for you first of all. I am only a small creature and it will 
not take me long to make one for myself.' ' Then the fox made 
a large-sized porom and when it was ready the bear got into it 
and the fox stitched up the opening and secured the porom with 
strong straps and fastening to it a piece of rock she threw it into 

♦iContinxied from Vol. II, Part III, p. 803 of this Journal. 
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the river. The bear thus met with a watery grave and the fox 
revenged herself for the destruction of her little ones.* 

21. — A STORY OP THE EEEO (sOWING) PeSTIVAL, 

In ancient times there was a family of four brothers. The 

ed and they lived together in com 


unman 


mensality. At some distance from their house there lived a man 
who celebrated the Eero or sowing festival. During this 
festival it was customary for people to grind rice into a fine 
powder which they made into cakes, and some of which they 
made into a thin paste wherewith they bedaubed the walls of 

men and horses. One day the 


their houses 


with figures of 


eldest brother strolled down to the village and saw these mural 
decorations. He then carved a human figure out of a piece of 
wood and placed it secretly in the course of the night against 


with 


returned home 


unobserved. He spoke to no one about it. Next day his 
younger brother went round the village and observed the wooden 
fetish, and at night-fall he crept secretly to the place and gave 
it a coating of mud-paste. The thii-d brother in like manner 
saw the figure on the following day and he too approached it 
secretly at night and painted it in different colours and 
bedecked it with jewellery so that it looked like a beautiful 
woman. The youngest brother went to the place on the 
fourth day and saw the figure and was so pleased with it 


that he prayed to God to endow it with 


So earnestly 



did he pray that his prayer was heard and God breathed life 
into the figure which was forthwith transformed into a handsome 

. He brought her home and kept her in his own separate 
room in the common domicile. The young woman was seen by 
his brothers next morning and the third brother asked him if he 
had not found her in the house with the mural decorations where 
there was an eflBgy of a woman and whether the woman was not 
indeed that very effigy brought into life. The answers being in th( 


• Cp. Stoiy ITo. 14 in Vol. It, Part III, p. 289 of this Journal and also Stories 
Nos. 22 and 23 $ost. 
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affirmative the third brother said : — “ W ell in that case she is 
mine by 

figure that I found there/^ The second brother pressed his own 
claim on the ground that the credit of covering up a wooden 
figure with clay belonged to him; while the eldest brother 
asserted his own right as the maker of the original carved figure. 
There thus arose a violent quarrel amongst the four brothers 
over this strange and fascinating woman. At last the matter 
was referred to a pancho (a meeting of the elders of the commu- 
nity), who pronounced in favour of the eldest brother, and the 
other brothers accepted the decision. From that day the Hos 
have observed the Hero festival which is in vogue even at the 
present day. 

22. — A 10X^8 RUSE. 


right for it was I who painted and adorned the wooden 


Once upon a time a tiger while roving in the jungles was 
pinned down under a falling tree and was unable to extricate 
himself. While he was in this predicament a man hap- 
pened to pass by and the tiger thus addressed him ; — Oh 
my friend, lend me a helping hand and get me out of this scrape. 
Never for a moment suppose that I will do you any harm.'*^ 
The man said : — It is impossible to accept your assurance. 
You are the natural enemy of mankind. How can I trust you 
The tiger swore on his word of honour to abstain from doing 
any harm to the man who, beguiled by the tiger^s soft speeches, 
rescued him by forcing up the tree which held him fast as in a 
vice. The tiger stretched his limbs and thus addressed the man ; 
‘'Now will I make a meal of you.^' The man observed that it 
was passing strange that the tiger should so soon go back on his 
plighted word. Said the tiger : — “ I am feeling the pangs of 
hunger. Necessity has no law and I cannot help devouring 


you 


The 



prayed that the matter might at least be referred 
in the first instance to a third party. This was conceded by the 
tiger and both of them proceeded together to find some one to 


whom the matter could be referred. They came across a bullock 
and the man told hi m the whole story and awaited his decision. 

“ You men,'’^ said the bullock, “ are a horriblylbad lot. You torture 
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US by twisting our tail and nrodding us mercilessly with the 

'pain (a goad) in order to exact the nt most work from us while 

we are young and when we get old you turn us out of doors and 
refuse to give us any food. My decision is in favour of the 


tiger 




The tiger said : 


C< 


The 


II 


latter is now settled. Let 


me now eat you up.'’-’ The man said': — Don’t be impatient. 
Let us refer the matter to a more reasonable arbitrator.-’^ To 
this the tiger agreed and they went on to another place where 
they met a fox. The fox affected to be in a great hurry. 
He said: — cannot attend to your business now. I have 
just come home hot and tired after an arduous journey 
undertaken at the instance of the King who had commissioned 
me to deliver an important message abroad. Let me go in and 
have a drink of water and then I will see what I can do for 

A-fter making this speech the fox got into his hole. 
He came out again after a little time and heard the man’s story 
and then said : — The whole story is an obvious fabrication.^’ 
The man asserted that his story was true to fact and he referred 
the fox to the tiger who only corroborated what he had stated. 
Said the fox : — I am sure both of you are making a fool of 
me. it is an impossible story. You must show me the tree 
connected with this miraculous occurrence.'’'’ Then they all went 


you 




to the place where the tree was lying. On seeing the tree 
fox indulged in an incredulous guffaw and observed : 


the 

Let 

me see you reconstruct the strange situation if you can.-’-’ There- 
upon the man raised the tree by main force and the tiger 
allowed himself to be pressed down under its weight. Said the 
fox to the tiger Now let me see you shake yourself free.” 
The tiger tried but could not move. The fox then said to the 

Fetch a good big stick and belabour him with it. ” 
Then the man secured a cudgel and put the poor tiger to death.* 

23. — A fox’s artful dodoe. 

In a certain forest there lived a serpent^ of enormous size, 
which preyed upon human beings and animals of all kinds. It 

*CL Story No. 14 in Vol. II, Part III, p, 289 of this Journal and also storiei 
No. 20 ante and 23 post 


man 
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so happened that a great forest- fire arose and threatened to 
engulf the serpent^s lair. The serpent was in a state of con- 
sternation and could find no means of extricating himself from 
the perilous situation. A beggar happened to pass by the place 
with a wicker wallet slung over his shoulder. The snake saw 
the man and appealed to him for succour. Said the mendi- 
cant : — How can I befriend one who is man^s avowed enemy ? 
Were I to save you your first act will perhaps be to swallow 
your benefactor.'*'’ On this the snake swore hard and took 
many solemn oaths and appealed so abjectly as to melt the 
beggar’s heart. The man made a long arm and placed his 
bag in front of the snake’s hole. The snake promptly jumped 
into the bag and was rescued from the fire. As soon as he 
found himself out of danger the snake proceeded to devour the 
beggar calling him a fool for having saved his enemy. As if 
to add insult to injury he said : — ‘‘ Don’t you know that it is 
only natural for me to prey on men ? Herein no injustice is 
involved. It is but a fulfilment of Nature’s law.” The poor 
beggar began to lament piteously and he roundly charged the 
snake with ingratitude. At last it was agreed that the matter 
should be referred to arbitration. So they went on together 
in order to find some one who could settle the point one way or 
the other. They at last met an old ox and told him about the 
facts of the matter and asked him to pronounce his decision. 
The ox thus addressed the snake : — “ Man is forsooth an un- 
grateful creature. Just see, I ploughed his lands for him and 
toiled and moiled for him while I was young, but now that I am 
stricken in years he refuses to give me food and has turned me 
out of doors. It is well that you should swallow up this 
beggar.” The man would not accept the verdict and demanded 
an unbiassed tribunal. The snake agreed and the two went on 
their way until they met an ewe and acquainted her with the 
facts. The ewe said to the snake : — It is well that you 

. I gave birth 

to many a lamb but the greedy fellow killed them all and ate 
them, and now that I have become old and weak he will not 


should eat up the man. Look at man’s perfidy 
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give me anv fodder and I have been turned adrift to eke out a. 
miserable existence as best I can.’’'’ The man said : — “ Noj I 


cannot accept her verdict. She is too full of prejudice 
against man to return a true award. Let us place the 
matter before an unbiassed arbitrator. So they continued their 
journey until they met a fox. The fox was duly acquainted 
with the facts and then he said in a grave and solemn tone : 


(C 


It is impossible for one to 



as I cannot accent the 


facts which you have placed befoi'e me. It is an impossible 
story that you have stated. How can I believe that so hig 
a snake found room in so tiny a wallet ? I would reserve my 
verdict until I have seen the miracle accomplished in my presence.'" 
Upon this the snake quite unsuspectingly re-entered the bag, 
and uttered a cry to assure the fox that he was really inside. 
The fox now gave a slgnifieaut hint to the mendicant wiio, 


acting on the hint, promptly secured the flap of the wallet with 
a piece of string and killed the snake. Thus the fox by his 
adroitness managed to save the man's life.'**' 

24. — The Story op a Dakua t 


A !Muucla had occasion to pay a visit to the Pir iManki, and 





he was attended, as usual bv bis Dakua. The iMiinda sal 
the Manki and when the Dakua, wLo was inexperienced in these 
matters, saw this he inferred that the IManki was superior iii 


rank to the Munda. To make sure, he asked the ]\Iunda if the 
Manki was indeed his superior, aud when he \ras re-assured on 
the point he expressed a desire to become the ^laiiki’s Dakua. 
Ills wish was gratified. One day the Manki went on a visit to 
the King and the Dakua as is usual on such occasions, accom-fa- 


* Cf. story Xo. 14 in Vol. II, Tart III, p. 2S0 of tkis Journal and also stories 
Xos. 20 and 22 anie^ 

f Under tlie reveuae in force in the Kolhan there are 73 local diviaiensj 

each comprising a group of yhlagcs. Each of these divisions has a Manki or divisions 
head-man who is responsible for the collection of revenue and exercises tlic povera 
of a Police Sub-Inspector, Each Manki has under him Mundas or vld’.go headmen 
exercising revenue and Police powers in each village. Mankii and Mundas have uiiddr 
them Dakuas who act as revenue messengers and Police constubles. 
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nied the Manki. The Manki made his obeisance to the King-, 
and on seeing- him do so the Dakua took it that the King 


must be superior in rank to the Manki. He questioned the 
iManki on the point and when he came to know for certain 


that the 


King’s rank was superior 


to the Manki’s he wanted 


to become the King’s Dakua. His request was granted. One 
day the King went into the jungles to hunt and on seeing a fox 


he nodded to that animal. Seeing that the Dakua fancied that 
the fox must be superior to the King and he asked the King if that 


The King said : 


was so. The King said “ YeSj indeed, the fox is my superior.” 
The Dakua told the king that he would in that case prefer the 
service of the fox. His request was again granted and he 
became the fox’s Dakua. The fox soon began to regard the 


The fox soon began to regard the 


Dakua as an incubus as the latter constantly followed him about 
and hardly gave him a chance of enjoying a quiet meal. The fox 
hit upon a plan in order to get rid of the man. He gave his 
Dakua an ox and said : — You have served me faithfully. This 


is your reward. Take it home with you. You need not dance 
attendance on me any longer.” Yv^hile on his way home, the 
man passed a night in a certain village and put up in the house 
of a Teli (an oil-manufacturer), and tied the ox to the wooden oil- 
mill. At day-break the Teli gave out that his mill had brought 
forth an ox over-night. The Dakua pleaded in vain that it was his 
own ox and that ho had kept it tied to the mill-post. As his claim 
was stoutlv contested bv the Teli there was nothing for him 
but to lay the matter before the King. The King heard both 
the claimants and failing to decide the claim asked the Dakua to 
produce the fox to testify to his ownership of the disputed ox. 
The Dakua went and told the fox all about his trouble and 


asked him to appear before the King and give his testimony. 
Said the fox : — “ Verv well go a, head and tell the King to have 

V O w 

all the dogs in his palace tied up securely. I will appear before 
his majesty in due course.” On receiving this message the 
King ordered all the dogs to be secured with ropes, and then the 
fox came and lay down in front of the royal court and nodded off 
into a doze. The King spoke aloud and asked him as to what 
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the facts of the case were. The fox hxlf opened his eyes just for 
one moment and went ofE to sleep again. The King was greatly 
o:ffiended and called upon the fox jxereniptorily to give his 
testimony on oath as to the point in issue. The fox stretched his 
limbs and yawned and then he said : — ]My lord, the sea caught 
fire last night and I had to pass a sleepless night in trying to put 
out the fire. Hence the drowsiness that is creeping on me in your 
royal presence.'’^ Said the king : — What noasease you are 
talking; it is impossible for the sea to be on fire. ‘^Indeed, 
Sire/"’ said the fox; ^‘^but equally impossible is it fora piece of 
dry wood to bring forth a live ox.'’'’ The man then got back his 
ox, 

25 . — Tue Story of a Bride. 


A young woman'’s marriage had been duly arranged and a 
day was appointed for the wedding. H O'r tdder brother's wife 
told her to go into the jungle, and plimk lea res for the purpose of 
making plates and cups for the entertainment of the bridegroom’s 
jiarty, and the woman further suggested that she should deposit 
the leaves under different Roong creepers (the fibrous bark of which 
is used as ropes) . The young woman did exactly as she was bidden, 
but her sister-in-law {Hili) nagged her about the small quantity of 
leaves she had collected and told her to go into the jungles again 
and fetch more leaves. The poor bride returned to the jungles 
to fetch more leaves althou^rh it was a late hour when it was unsafe 


for people to be alone in the wild country ; and in the gloaming 
she encountered a huge tiger. The tiger thus addressed her : — ■ 
What are you searching for, my dear grand -child ?’^ Said the 
young bride; — Grand- papa, I have to go to my brothers in 
order to entertain them with my songs and earn my wages.'*' 
The tiger pointed to his den and said : — “ Well then, go over to 
my house and sit there until your brothers who have gone ahunting 
{sangar^) return home." She accordingly went and seated herself 
at the entrance to the great tiger's cave. When the tigers returned 
from their hunt the great one said to them : — ‘‘ Here is your 

ing her a warm welcome ?" 


sister. What have you done about gi 
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Thereupon some of them brought rice, some brought cooking- 
pots while others brought salt, turmeric and dishes and then 
they asked her to cook the meat and rice. After they had all 
dined the great tiger said to the maiden: — ‘‘^Come now my 
gvand-ehild and sing to your brothers.'’^ She then started sing- 
ing this song : — 

Bo'tedo iiulad mitalacl 
Katatedo ddrpU imirpild^ 

[XoTE — This is a sort of gibberish which appears to constitute a barbed innnendo 
referring to tlic disproportion in size between the large head (Jjo') and small legs 
{kata’) of a tiger.] 

The great tiger interrupted her and said : — " My dear grand- 
(langhtor, yon will offend your brothers by singing this song. 
Sing to them a better one/^ She then began to smg another 
song ; — 

Rupd rvpd nordgo nordgod ko 
Tiri-riu firi-riu hoddo 
JAh sdlong lih-sdlongd^ 

’iTi-anslation (free) •.—There goes a handsomo swain, playing a tune on a 
flilfco as he gambles along.] 

As soon as she commenced this song all the tigers joined hands 
(each placing one foot on the shoulder of the tiger next to it) 
and began to dance. The tigers were greatly delighted and 
gave her nice clothes, anklets {andu) and bracelets {sdkom) to 
bedeck herself with. In this manner did she regale the tigers 
from day to day. After some time had elapsed the young 
woman thus addressed the great tiger : — “ Dear grandfather, I 
am dying of ennui. Do let me go to my people for a change. 
I will come back again to you.'’'’ Her prayer was readily grant- 
ed. A basketful of rice, one jar full of Diang (rice-beer) and 
a castrated goat were given to her to serve as viaticum and the 
great tiger deputed two of the tigers to see her home and parti- 
cularly Avarned them to behave properly on the way. After 
going some distance her attendants asked her how far away her 
home was ; to which she replied : — My home is in the king- 
dom of Di-tu-goyakan.’'’ The two tigers repeated their inquiry 
feveral times hut each time she gave them the same answer. 
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When they arrived near the cultivated fields on the outskirts of 
her village she said ; — “ Run away^ my brothers. My parents 
and relations are coming. They may kill yon.’’'’ Thereupon 
the two tigers ran oS for their lives. M hen she came home 
her sister-in-law took her up sharply about her long delay in 
returning home from the jungdes. She said in reply that she 
had been earning her wages honestly by singing songs to the 

tigers. Said her sister-in-law : 

YOU all these valuable gifts- — ^the elotli you arc wearing and tlie 


‘ Is it they who have given 


anklets and bracelets ?'’’’ On being reassured on that score the 
woman said : — Do tell me what song you sang to the tigers 


so that I may learn it and earn mv wages just as you have been 
doing. Then the young woman taught her to sing tlie song 




The wicked woman then went into the 

What is it 


“ Bo’’tedo ituladj etc. 

jungles and met the great tiger wdio asked her 
you ai’G looking for, my grand-child?^’ She said ; — I have 
come to entertain ray brothers with songs and thus to earn my 


wages. 


’ Then as in the case of the young bride, the tigers 
made her cook the dinner and then the great tiger called on her 
to sing her songs after the repast for the entertainment of her 
brothers. She then began to sing the song ; — ‘^Bo’tedo itulad, 
etc.” The great tiger stopped her saying : — “ No my grand- 
child you must not sing that song, for it will offend your 
brothers. Let us have a better song.’” As she knew no other 
song she repeated the same one with the result that the tigers were 
furious with 


rage. 


They tore off her scalp and covering her 
head up with a brass kutra^ (a large cup) they sent her li-aek 


home. The voting bride was first deceived by her sister-in-law 


and she thus had her revenge. 


• 26 . — The story or a Potter’s child. 

The story goas that a potter’s wife, who was an expectant 

pm-pose of bringing in leaves, 


mother, ■went into a forest for the 
and was delivered of a son before 


she 


could rclurii home. She 


* THs is derived from the Hiudi katofa. liio wurd abo coxuiouiv 

nsod for katoras. 
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abandoned the infant in the jungles and returned home. The 


child was found by a tigress who said to her mate ; 


U 


Look here, 


my dear ; I have found a human infant.^'’ The tiger came and 
saw the child and proposed to eat it up. said the tigress, 

we will not eat it. Let us take it home and rear it"^. So they 
took over the child to their lair, and the tiger nursed it and 
brought it up. As the child grew into a little boy he was duly 
Aveaned and his feline foster-mother roasted meat for him to 
eat, and when he was a bit older he asked the tiger to make for 
him a bow and some aiTOws to shoot with. His wish was duly 
gratified and he went about every day with his bow and wooden 
darts and killed birds and rabbits which he brought home to 
his foster-parents. Said the tigress one day to her mate : You 

wanted to kill the little child when I found it. You now see 


how useful he is to us and how he provides us with game for 
our daily foodd^ The iiger acknowledged the Avisdom and 
admired the foresight of his consort. Now, when the boy came 
of age he went an 1 said to the tiger : Father, I must have 
arroAVS shod Avith iron so that I may shoot big game.-’-’ The 
tiger and his consort went out in search of a blacksmith and 
met one who was making charcoal in the jungle. The man 
ran off terror-stricken on seeing them, but they spoke to him 

him an order for a good 
number of arrows with iron shafts and it was arranged that he 
Avould deliver the arrows by a certain date. If he failed to 
perform the contract it would be worse for him. The blacksmith 
realized the seriousness of the job and he Avent home and 
sought the help of his craftsmen and managed to execute the 
commission in good time. The young potter was now able to 
shoot all kinds of big game and when his bag consisted of such 
large animals as bison, Avild buffaloes or sambar which he could not 
carry home he AA^ent and informed his foster-parents who duly 
brought the game home. The time came Avhen the feline 
couple thought that their ward should get married ; and one day 
they set out in search of a bride. They came to a certain King^s 
Bandh (an artificial lake) Avhere the royal princesses were at 


gently and reassured him. They gave 
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their bath. The tiger picked out the eldest 


young 


lady who- 


was very pretty and said to his consort : ■“ That one is to he 

our daughter-in-law {Ki7Mii). Take her off,’'* Therefore the 
tigress seized the princess and carried her oil, while the people 
who were about the place shouted themselves hoarse and bewailed 
the sad fate of the royal lady. The princess became the wife 
of the young potter. The royal lady was not quite happy in her 
strange surroundings ] she was dainty of appetite and sue could 


not endure the monotonous courses of roast meat. 


One 


dav she told her husband that her usual meal at home 

mf 

consisted of rice, pulse and vegetables. The young man com- 
mnnicated her washes to his foster-parents who proceeded to 

attack people on their Avav to and from the weekly /idls (fairs) 

The 


and vegetables. 


and robbed them of rice, dal (pulses) 
princess cooked the rice, dal and veget.iblos arid soon developed 
a better appetite than her husbandks. Thus tlic-y lived hapx^ily 

At last a siaisLer idea crossed the 


together for some time. 


tiger's mind and he thus exx^ressed himself to his consort : 

We have now got two human beings in our possession. It 
would be well to invite all our kinsfolk and enjoy a hearty 

dinner on human flesh." 

to invite his kinsfolk. In the meantime 


"Without waiting for an answer the 


tiger bounded oft 



the tigress went to the young eoux>le and forewarned them about 

impending doom. The x^i'incess bewrailed her lot but her 
husband insxured ber wuth lioxoe and courage. Under her hus- 
band's advice she climbed high uxo a tree Vvdiile he x'ercbed himself 
on a lower braneb. Soon after one Imndrcd 
arrived and encircled the tree but the 



young 


ious tigers 


potter, who 


was a 


crack 



, x>i'o^ptly disposed of them with his deadly 
shafts. Then there came a fresh band of one hundred tigers 
and they too met with the same fate. Having in this manner 
exterminated the entire brood of tigers the 8-sked 


his wife to find her way to her village, for be bad no know- 
ledge of the world outside the forests. The x^i’i^iccs^s indicated 
a tall kadam tree which stood in her father's court-yard as a land- 
mark which would guide them to the King s x^alace. They arrived 
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at the Bandh when the princess found her younger sisters at their 
bath. One of the young ladies went and informed her father 
about the arrival of tho long-lost princess with her husband. 
The young couple were provided with clothes and a barber was 
sent to help them in their toilet. The princess went home aheal 
with her sisters. While cropping the young potter^s hair tho 
barber cut his throat and threw him into the Bandh and put on the 
clothes which had been sent for him. The barber was thus 
mistaken for the potter and was taken into the palace as the royal 
son-in-law, and had a rattling good time. One day the royal 
prince expressed a desire to go ahunting and his sister (the potter'’s 
wife) told him to take with him her brother-in-law whose skill in 


archery was marvellous. The young prince accordingly took 
his brother-in-law with him and placing the latter at a favourable 
coign of vantage ordered all the beaters to drive all the game in 
that direction. As the wild animals came up the barber made no 
attempt to shoot them but he besmeared the arrow-heads with 


dung and said : 


■^^Look here ; the arrow entered the animal's head 


btdween the eyes and came out at the other end as the dung on the 

arrow-head proves. These animals bear a charmed life. We must 

# 

therefore he content with an empty hag.'" Thus did the barber 
deceive the king-’s son. The fact was that he could not bend the 


bow, let alone, shoot with accuracy. After some time the King 
ordered t hat all tlie fish in his Bandh should be caught up. The 
order was duly carried out. A poor shepherd went to the Bandh and 
found a large-sized fish which he brought home to his old mother. 
He asked his mother to cook the fish while he took the Kino-^s 


King^s 


cattle back to the cattle-pen. "When the old woman proceeded 
to cut up the fish she heard a voice which said : — “Use the 


knife gently so that you may not hurt me". She fancied that 
there was some one at the back of her house who had spoken to 
her, so she got up and went round to the back-yard but found no 
one there. She took up the fish again and was about to use 


the knife w’hen she heard the same voice again, and she gave up 
the (ask in despair. When her son came home he asked her if 
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even been cut up for the cooking-pot. He then took up the fish 
in order to slice it up and. he too heard the same strange message. 
After holding a consultation with his mother the shepherd used 
his knife cautiously and as a result a male child was found in the 
helly of the fish. The strange child was carefully preserved and 
was brought up on goat^s milk. The boy grew up and one day 


the shephered approached the King and said 


« 


Sire, the 


herds have become too large for me and I must have some 
one to assist me in tending them. With your royal permission 
I will get my maternal uncle’s son to help me in tending the 
palace cattle”. So saying he went and fetched, not his maternal 
uncle’s son, but the boy who had been so strangely recovered 


from the fish’s belly. While 


O 


the cattle the shep- 


herd’s assistant killed many birds every day and brought them 
home. The King’s men noticed this and said to the shepherd : 
“How is it that you have become such a crack shot?” The shep- 
herd replied : — “The credit is due to my young cousin and not 
to me. His aim is indeed unerring.” 

There stood, as has been already said , a tall had am tree in 
the court-yard of the royal palace, and a single fruit hung from 
one of its topmost branches. The King issued a proclamation 
to say that anyone who could knock off the fruit with an iron- 
shafted arrow at the first shot would become his son-in-law and 
receive half the kingdom as dower, 
degree flocked in from far and near and 
all failed signally. At last the shepherd’s assistant stepped 
forward to make the attempt and he dropped the fruit with his 
first shot. The King proceeded to fulfil his promise. The 
princess who had been fraudulently taken possession of by the 
crafty barber beheld the young archer and said : — “This indeed 
is my real husband ; and not this fellow who is a barber and who 

’ The fraud having been 


Princes and men of high 
made the attempt, but 


cannot even bend my husband’s bow.” 
detected the King ordered the barber to measure the depth of the 
well which stood in the royal court-yard, and as the man was 
stooping forward, craning his neck into the well he was pushed 
into it and killed. The young man who was the potter’s son, was 
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united once more to the royal princess and obtained half the king- 
dom as a wedding gift. 

27. A STOEY OP CANITIBALTSir. 

In ancient times there was a married couple who 

had a family of seven sons and one daughter. The 
young men lived as hunters and were experts in the 
use of the bow and arrow. Their sister had been given in 
marriage to a farmer in a distant village where she lived with 
her husband. After a long time she expressed a desire to see 
her parents and obtrinei her husband^s pertnissioa for the 
puiyose. When she came to her father^’s house she was asked 
to prepare food for the family and she did this very willingly. 
It happened one day that while she was cutting up greens 
{mani a , ) she accidentally cut her finger so that the blood from 
the wound got mixed up with the vegetables which she cooked. 
Her brothers came back from the hunting field with a good 
bag of game which she cooked also. When the brothers fell to 
they found that the mdvi d surpassed in flavour all the dishes 
which had been served and they were all very eager to know 
W’hat made the common vegetables taste so very sweet. They 
pressed their sister hard and at last’she told them the whole trui h. 
The young men began to ponder how unspeakably sweet their 
sister^’s flesh must be if a s.nall particle of her blood had sufficed 
to impart so rich a flavour to the pot-herbs she had cooked for 
them. They made up their mind to kill her and eat her up. 
One day they proposed to their parents that they would escort 
her to her husband’s home, and the necessary permission having 
been obtained they took her into a great forest. When it was 
night they placed their sister on a tree and they slept under it. 
The brothers got ready in the morning to shoot her. She 
knew what was passing in their mind and she sang, a song 
which ran thus : — 

Listen, 0 Karat fruit to a tale of woe, 

There are seven Lrotliers 
Who want to kill their only sister 
May all their arrows miss her. 
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The fir&t six arrows aimed in snccession by her six 
brothers went astray and she repeated the song each time. It was 
now the youngest bi’other^s turn to shoot. He alone amongst 
the brothers was unwilling to take his sister s life, but he was 
bullied into conformity by his elder brothers who threatened 
to kill him. So with tears in his eyes he took up his bow and 
arrow and just then his sister sang : — 

“ Were lie to miss me 
He would lose his life. 

0 Karit fruit to you I pray 
That his aim may unerring prove. ** 


he caught fish 


The young man took no aim and wanted to miss but the 

arrow found its mark and his sister dropped dead. 

The six brothers took out their knives and other cutting 
instruments and dressed the meat and all of them with the ex- 
ception of the youngest brother^ who was weeping in silence got 
ready to eat the cooked meat. On being asked to eat the 
youngest brother replied that he wanted to have his bath before 

eating and he went down to a river and there 
and crabs and roasted them and brought them with him. hen 
he came back he was called upon by his brothers to eat in their 

But he earnestly requested his brothers to allow him 
to eat at a lictle distance as was his wont. They allow’ed 
him to do so and he took the cooked meat to a place near an 
ant-hill where he put it in a h de and proceeded to eat the 

crabs while his brothers were gnawing at the bones and 
to eat the fishes when they were munching the meat so as 


company 


not to arouse suspicion 


After this they all came hack to 


their house and told their parents that they had seen their 
sister home. The deceased's husband now saw that it was a 


long time she had left his home and he set out to bring 


her 


back. On the way he saw a Karat tree standing on top of a 
little ant-hill. Needless to say that the tree had sprung from 
the meat which the woman’s youngest brother had dumped into 


very 


There was a fruit on the tree. The 


mail felt tempted to pluck the fniit 


He saw that it was so 
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near that he could easily pluck it. But as he drew nearer and 
nearer it rose higher and higher and eluded his grasp. He 
tried his utmost to get it but he did not succeed. At last he 


heard a voice which told him that 


he would only succeed in 


getting the fruit if the tree were cut down by his youngest 
brother-in-law whose name was Kundra. Then he went on to 


his father-in-law’s house. His brother-in-law gave him water 
to wash his feet with but he did not take it. They offered him a 
seat but this he refused. They offered him food and drink but 
these also he rejected. At last on being pressed for an explanation 


he said that he would not accept anything unless and until he 


had secured the Kaiat fruit which could only be obtained if the 


tree were cut down by Kundra. Kundra was accordingly asked 


to comj)ly with his request. He began to cut the tree and just 


then the strains of a song were hoard : — 

With a tender hand, cut thon the tree, my brother dear j 
Imntly let it fall that no harm to me may come.’^ 

Kundra used his axe gently and when the tree had been felled 
he found his sister hidden away snugly in its hollow trunk. 
She went first to her father’s house anti after disclosing the 
whole secret she returned with her husband to her own house. 

28. — A FLOWER NYMPH. 


In olden days there were two brothers who had a house to 
live in but were without any lands to cultivate. They lived on 
roots and fruits for which they went every day into the jungles. 
One day the elder brother went in search of water and he found 


a tank on the bank of which there was 


Qurncldi tree with 


single very lovely flower. He was so pleased with it that 
he plucked it and bro ught it home and kept it safely. Next 
day both the brothers went away as usual in search of edible 
roots and fruits. When they came back they saw to their 
surprise that their rice, pulse and curry were lying ready cooked 
by some mysterious agency. They ate the food and went to bed. 
Next day they went again into the jungles for roots and fruits 
and when they came back they found their dinner ready as 
before. Their curiosity 


was piqued and they resolved to find 
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out the mysterious cook. The elder brother hid himself in the 
house while the other man went out alone in search of roots and 
fruits. The elder brother kept close watch all day long but 
he left the house only for a short time when he heard the cry of 
a hawker of salt and tobacco. When he came back he found the 
dinner quite ready and the mystery remained unsolved, 
day the younger brother remained in the house to watch and the 
elder one went into the jungles. He hid himself in a heap of 
firewood and saw a nymph of surpassing beauty come forth 
from the Gurnclcti flower. When she came near the heap of 
firewood in order to take some faggots the man seized her by the 
hand and made her promise to marry his elder brother. Thence- 
forth she remained as the elder brother's wdfe and she did all the 
cookino' and household work. After some time she was enceinte 
and in due course she gave birth to a son v/ho was exceedingly 
well-favoured. One day when she went to fetch water the 
father was dancing the baby on his knees to the accompaniment 
of a song which ran : 

“ From the lovely Gurndai flower Bit thou sprung 

My darling cliild. 

Tliy body is redolent still 

Of the sweet Power’s blcoin. 

His wife heard the sonir and said ; — “ Till now have I lived as 
an onteaste, apart from my kind ; hut to day my people claim me 
back and I can no longer live with 


you. 


J J 


So savins' she 

t/ W 


immediately 



the Gurnddi flower and vanished. 


The 


tree from which the flower had been plucked now^ liegan to hear 
many flowers. The husband with his brother and son went to 
the tree and called out loudlv to the nymph but in vain. 


29 . — The Story of two JackalSj a Tioer and a Monkey. 


Once upon a time there lived in a certain jungle a happy 
couple of jackals. They had no lair ; the female who was an 
expectant mother asked her hushand_, when her accouchement 
drew near; to prepare one for the safety of her young ones. “ I 
shall attend to it to-morrow', my dear ”, said the hnsbaneb but 
in the meantime you must give me plenty of food and drink so 
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that I may pick up strength for the task , His wife gave him 
all that he wanted ; but he pottered about the whole day and 
came home in the evening and said : — " Look here, my deal’, I 
have gone far and near in search of a suitable site and have at 
last succeeded in finding one. I will start the work to-morrow.’” 
His wife was very glad and she gave him plenty of food and 
drink and he left home next morning to start the work. He 
passed that day also in mere frivolity and returned in the evening 
and informed his wife that he had excavated the foundations 
but that the earth had yet to be removed. By such ingenious 
reports he beguiled his wife and obtained from her large quanti- 
ties of food and drink from day to day. At last his wife 
delivered a litter of young jackals and she requested her husband 
to take them over to the lair. The jackal took her along with 
the young ones to a cave and told her that that was the lair which 

His wife saw it and 

said Well, you have built a commodious mansion for us ; but 
what if a tiger were to come in and oust us ?” Don’’t trouble 
yourself,” said her husband, " I have got wit enough stored in 
seven barrels to render us immune against danger of any 
kind He added : — “ How much of -wit do you possess my 

She said that nature had endowed her with only a small 


had taken him so long a time to construct. 




dear? 

quantity. " Oh ! no matter ; I have quite enough ; let us live 
here,” he said. So they took up their abode in that cave. They 
had not been there long when a big tiger was seen coming 
towards the cave. The male took fright at the sight of the tiger 
and ran to his wife and informed her that a tiger was coming. 
She asked him to bring one of his seven barrels of wisdom into 
requisition. He replied that he had lost all the seven barrels 


through fear at the sight of the huge feline. 


Said his wife : 


Said the 


Do what you can, so that we might be saved.” 
husband : '‘’lam going out. Beat the children soundly so that 

they may raise a loud out-cry.” After he departed his wife sat 
down at the door and said : You greedy urchins, I have just 


fed you on the liver of seven tigers and still your hunger has 
not been appeased. Keep quiet and have patience. Another 
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one is coming. I shall kill it for you and let you dine on 
it. Don’t cry out so loudly for it will be scared away by 
the noise.” The tiger heard these words and was overcome with 
fear. He dropped his tail on the ground and slunk away in 
a state of alarm. A monkey saw him in this abject mood and 
stopped him. It is marvellous indeed (said the monkey) that so 
noble a beast should turn away so ignominously from a mere 
jackal.” Said the tiger It is no jackal but a very dangerous 
customer who has installed himself in my cave. I dare not 
face him.” Said the monkey The voice you heard 
was the voice of a female jackal. If you have any 
misgivings on that score let us go together to the cave and as a 
proof of my good faith I am willing to have my tail fastened on 
to yours So they tied their tails together and proceeded towards 
the cave. Seeing them the jackal’s wife shouted : — “ You lazy 
monkey, I ordered you to bring in seven tigers but you ai-e fetch- 
ing me only one. You are an absolute noodle ; I shall dismiss 
you from my service. ” When he heard this the tiger thought 
that the monkey was only a secret agent in the service of the 
strange occupant of the cave and that he had been shamefully 
betraved. The tiger ran for his life over boulders of stone, across 
deep crevices and through thorny bushes. Happily for the monkey 
the knot worked loose before the tiger had gone far and he 
managed to escape with only a few bruises. As a result of 
this unfortunate incident the two friends became sworn enemies, 
and mutually vowed vengeance against each other. The tiger 

went out in search of the monkey. The monkey was found 
pounding the seeds of the Soso apple (Marking nut)* in a certain 
place. Wtdl, what are you doing, monkey dear ? ” asked the 
tiger; and the reply was : ‘You had dragged me over the 
rocks and through thorny bushes and I am jireparing an 
ointment to heal my bruises. ” The tiger: — “ Will you please 


give me some so that I may also apply the remedy to my 
wounds for I too have received injuries.” The monkev: — “You 


* It is said that the juice extracted from this fruit causes irritation and 
produces sores. 
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may take as imicli of it as you like for I have got enough and 

V ^ ^ O 

to spare. Saying this the monkey left the place and the tiger 
rubbed the oil of the marking nuts over his body. The oil 
produced a burning sensation and the tiger roared in agony. 
Said tire t iger: — “This is the second time that the wily old monkey 
has attempted to kill me. I must make a clean job of him this 
time. He searched again for the monkey and found him on 
a tree where there was a bee-hive. What are you doing, old 
monkey ? asked the tiger. The monkey replied: — “ I am repair- 
ing my drum (Mdncldl) for there will be a dance at the king^s 
palace and I shall have to attend the function as a musician. 

As a kind of scenic make-believe the monkey uttered a sound 
{datur medanffiur) in imitation of indndal music and at the same 
time gave a mimetic 
The tiger: — “Will you please let me just play a bit on your drum?^'* 
The monkey: — “ No ; you will break it. ” The tiger : — “ No, no, 
Mr. Monkey, I will use the utmost care and I will not break your 
drum. The monkey “ Very well, let me step aside for a mo- 
ment and then you will plaj?- on it at your pleasure.^"’ The 
monkey then hid himself in the tree and the tiger climbed up 
and mistaking the bee-hive for a drum uttered “ daUir medang- 
iur and struck the hive so that all the bees fell upon him and 
stung him and the tiger ran away suffering terrible agony. 
Now the tiger said to himself : “The monkey has thrice tried to 
take my life. I shall surely have my revenge this time.'’'’ He 
went again in search of the monkey. This time he found his 
enemy seated on a dry tree under which there was a heap of dry 
leaves “ What are you doing, monkey dear? asked the tiger. 
“ I am exposing my wounds to the beneficent rays of the sun up 
here and they are healing up fast under this treatment. The 
tiger: — “Will you please let me go and sit there so that my wounds 
may be cured also.^^ The monkey complied with his request and 
climbed down and the tiger went up and perched himself on 
the tree. When he was seated the monkey rubbed two pieces of 
twigs and started a fire. 

the fii'e involved the tree and the poor tiger was burnt to death. 


The dry leaves were soon ablaze and 



reproduction of a drummer^s performance. 
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30 .— The devotion of a Fisherman’s wife. 

There lived in a certain village a married couple. The 
husband went every day into the jungles and caught fish and 


crabs in the hillstreams. 


To avoid drenching 


his loin- 


cloth which was the only wearing apparel he possessed he used 
to keep it on the river-bank while engaged in fishing. While 


he was thus engaged one 


morning 


his hand was caught 


in a hole by a crab and while he was struggling to extricate 
it a huge tiger who was the king of the forest arrived there 


with his retinue consisting of a number of smaller tigers. 


The 


king beheld a pair of berries dangling from a stem and ordered- 
one of his followers to go and examine them and to report 
if they were ripe. The follower carried out his command and 
reported that the berries 


would be ripe by the following 


morning, 


The king then departed with his cortege. 


As the 


fisherman was very late in returning home owing to this un- 
toward event his wife grew anxious about his safety in a 
place known to be infested with wild animials and she went 
into the jungle to look for him. He met her on his way home 
and told her that his end was near for the great tiger would 
come again next morning when he would be fishing in the 
river and would for a certainty devour him. Be not anxious, 
my dear, ” said the devoted wife, “ for I will find means for 
your deliverance ’b Next morning she volunteered to go into 
the jungle and catch fish in the river and prevailed upon her 
husband to stay at home. While she 
nature’s garb there came the king of tigers with his myrmidons. 
Lashing liis tail in fury the king of the forest turned on his 


was catching fish in 


followers and said : — You have made a fool of me. The fruits 
were ripe but you did not let me taste them yesterday. Now 

” The 


they are gone and nothing remains but the stem.'” 
king in his rage killed all his followers and went away from 
the place so that the fisherman’s wife returned home in safety.* 


• Another version has a different ending. The woman on being iuterrogafcjd 
said that the hdrrics, hei- g overripe had dropped into the river and Lad been 
carried down stream by the cnrreut, and thereupon tlie king and his follu '.vers went 
in search of them idong the coarse of the river and thus euuhled the v,-oiaaiL ta 
get away. 
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Dates of Bkanda-Oupta and His 

Successors. 


By H. Panday, B.A. 


Tk3 January (1918) number of the Hindustan Revieio con- 
tains a very interesting and learned discussion on the dates of 
Skauda-Gupta and his successors by Mr. Panna Lall, M. a ., 

B. SC.; L.L.B., I.C.S, 


The chronology of the Imperial Gupta dynasty which 


was 


the accepted one as late as 1914^ assigned a reign of some 
twentj^-five years to Skanda-Gupta (455-480 A.C.) ^ and placed his 
successors; Pura-Gupta, Narasimha-Gupta and Kumara-Gupta II 
between 480 and 550 A.C. Since then, however, fresh discoveries 
have ijcen made and a fresh adjustment of dates became necessa- 
ry. In his Catalogue of Gupta coins in the British Museum 
!Mr. Allan has proved that three more names must be added to the 
list of the known successors of Skanda-Gupta, namely, Prakasa- 
ciltya, D vaciasaditya, and Ghatotkacha- Gupta ; but no change in the 
a3cepted date of Skanda-Gupta^s death (480 A.C.) was proposed. 
So strong was the belief in the correctness of this clronology 
among scholars generally that when in the excavations at Saruath 
during 1914-15, a fresh discovery was made in the shape of an 
inscription of a Buddhist monk Abhayamitra mentioning the name 
of Kumara-Gupta as the reigning sovereign and dated in the 
1 5 1th year of the Gupta era, together with another of the same 


1 


nook mentioning Buddha-Gupta as Euler of the Land and dated 
in lo7 G.E., it was explained away by expressing a belief or con- 


jecture as to the existence of a third Kumara-Gupta ! The 



^ See T. Smith Early History of India (3rd Ed.) pp. 308—311. 
Ibid ; also ALan, Cataloyus of Guyta Coins, p. cxxvii. 
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importance of Mr. Panna LalFs paper lies in its iiidepentlent and 
satisfactory solution of the problem raised by the last-iaentionel 
discovery. It is a contribution to history of which any Si^holar 
may well be proudj inasmuch as the author has not had the 
monopoly of a chance ‘ find •’ but bases his eoncliisiou on an 
examination of materials already available, 

Mr. Panna Lall has tried in this paper to prove : — 

(1) That the reign of Skanda-Gupta ended in 467 A.C. 
and that he was followed by Pura-Gupta ( ±07- l;G9), Narasiridia- 
Gupta (4-69-473), Kumara-Gupla II (473-477) and Buddha- 
Gupta (47 7-49 4) j Prakasaditya, Dvadasaditya and Ghatotlikaclta- 
Gupta being also relegated to the period between 4G0 and 477 

x\.C. 


(d) That the Kumara-Gupta of tl 


ue 


Sarnath inscription h 


identical with (a) the Kumara-Gupta, eon of ''larasiihlia-Gupta 
Balfiditya of theBhitri Seal and (5) the Kumara-Gupta mentioned 
ill the Mandasor inscriptiou of 529 M,E. (473 A.C.). 

With regard to the first Mr. Panna Lall rests his arguments 
mainly on the following facts : — 

(a) the absence of any recorded dale for Skanda-Gupta 
after 467 A.C. ; 

(i) the discovery of inscriihions dated in 474 and 47? A.C, 
at Sarnath, in the very heart of Gunta domhuons, 

^ X ? 

mcationinat the names of other kin -’S. 


mcationing the names of other kings, 

(d) the untrustworthiness of the legend recorded by Iliucii 
Tsaug ascribing the defeat of Mihirgulato Baladitva 


of Magadha. 


It was due to a mistaken readiim of the date on a silver 


com 


of Skanda-Gupta (IGO for 145 G.E ) ^ that this emperor vcas 
assigned a long reign extending to 430 A. C. The error was 
corrected by Allan^ but its effect on the chronology of this period 
was not then recognized. The credibility of the legend recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang according to which the credit for the discomfi- 
ture of the Huri i tyrant was given to Baiaditya, a Buddhir-t kiri ;; 


® J.E A S., 1389, page 133. 

^ Allaiij Giqyia, Coins, page 13c. 
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of Magadha, was also doubted, as far back as 1909^ and by the 
very scholar who first advocated it®. But historians like 

Vincent Smith persevered in their faith as to the legend 
being authentic and had to go to the length of conjuring up a 
confederacy of Indian kings to eombat the Huna®. It was 
due to the mistaken identification (on the basis of this 
legend) of the Magadhan Baladitya with Baladitya Narasirhha- 
Gupta and the confusing of both these with the destroyer of 
hlihirgula that the date 530 A, C. for Narasimha-Gupta was 
arrived at. Mr. Panna Lall has brought together in his paper 
sutficient evidence to settle this point. As so ably proved by 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Indian Antiquary (July 1917, p. 153) 


the hero who annihilated 


Mihiragula was no 

o 


other than 


Yasodharman of the Mandasor pillar inscriptions whom this 
scholar has identified with Kalki of the Puranas In this 


matter, therefore, Mr. Panna LalPs 



Mr. 


is supported by 

JavaswaPs examination of Imuran ic and Jaina dat.ano' 

V ♦ Q 

subject- So this question lias now been settled. The 
dates for Skandi-Gupta and his successors now suggested by 
hlr. Panna Lall will, thevefoi'c, be .accepted and future discover- 


to the 


ies — unless these be siieb as to weaken the literary, epigraphie 
and numismatic evidence collated by Mr. Panna Lall — maybe 
expected to confirm bis conclusion. 

'Willi regard to the second point, bowever, Mr. Panna LalPs 
proposition is not equally sound. So far as the identity of 
the Kumara- Gupta of the SarnMb inscription and the Kumara- 
Gupta of the Bhitri seal is concerned the learned author has esta- 
blished his case. The chronology as now revised will not allow two 
Kumara-Guptas in this period. The evidence of palaeography and 
numismatics and of literature also leads to the same conclusion. 

But v/hen we come to the identification of the Kumara- Gupta 
of the Sfirnath inscription with the Kumara-Gupta of the Mandaso^' 
inscription of M.E. 539, the case is entirely dfiferent. Mr. Panna 
Lall would interpret the Mandasor inscription to refer to the 

^ 190r, pp 92—95. 

Early Ilishry of In Ua. paec 318. 
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reign of Kumara-Gupta II. For this he has to put upon the 
text a construction whiohj though not opposed to Sanskrit syntax 
is obviously not the natural one. In this he has repeated the 
mistal e unfortunately made by the late Dr. Fleck though dif- 
ferently. Both Dr. Fleet and Mr. Fauna Lall would have us 
believe that the Mandasor inscription is a “ eulogy "’k There is 
no word in the original inscrij)tion itself for this “ eulogy The 
composer of the text himself calls it history 


S 


The most natural meaning of this verse would be : — 

This temple of the Sun was caused to bo built bv the command 

X 4/ 

of the Sreni (corporation) and this history" {(nirui stands for 
pilm* was composed, out of devotion, by Vatsa Bhatti.'" 
FleeFs translation, ^Ghis (eulogy) that preeeeds is oj^posed to 
Sanskrit idiom and Mr. Panna Lall should have avoided thi 
obvious error which is indirectly responsible for his identification 
of the Samath Kumara-Gupta with Kumara-Gupjta (I) overlord 
of V isvavarma of M" estern Malwa. 

The Mandasor inscription is unique among the epigraphic 
records of India in that it gives the history of a temple commenc- 
ing with its founders. The main facts of history preserved in 
this inscription may be' briefly stated as fellows : 

The famous silk-w'eavers of Lata left their beautiful country 
and migrated to Dasapura w-ith their families, where they settled ; 
and as the city grew into importance in course of time, it became 
the fore-head ornament of the Earth •’k Here they w’ere ad- 
mitted to all the privileges of citizenship and betook themselves 
to various honourable professions. Among them were archers, 
story-tellers, religiously-minded men, lecturers, astronomers and 
soldiers, while some of them retained their hereditary occupation 
of silk-weaving. Silk was a favourite article of clothing among 

’ Compare for instance the different expressions found in the Gupta inscription*, 

w, and \ 

It would be absurd to adopt a universal term “ eulogy ” for all these. 
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the heivii monde iu those days “no lady was considered charming 

however much she may be adorned otherwise, until she put 

• * 

on a pair of silk pieces^^. These Dasapura weavers 
manufactured cloths of variegated patterns and designs, pleasing 
to the eye, and soft to the toiich, and their articles were in great 
demand (lit. went for the adornment of the world ). Their 
material prosperity, however, did not stand in the way of their 
realizing the transitory nature of this world, life and prosperity 
and adhering to this virtuous idea. Now, while Kumara-Gupta 
was Emperor of India (lit . ruling over the earth between the 
four seas ) their ruler was a king named Visvavarma, renown- 
ed for his learning, his prowess and sympathy towards the poor, 
etc. Ilis son was Bandhuvarma, possessed of firmness, statesman- 


ship, etc. It was in the reign of this very noble Bandhuvarman 

that a majestic temple of the Sun was “ caused to be built at 
Dasapura by the guild of silk- weavers from funds raised among 
themselves ( lie. with the stores of wealth acquired by the 
exercise of their craft ) . It had “broad and lofty spires'’"’ was 


was 


“‘white as the mass of the rays of the risen moon resembled a 
mountain and appeared like a “lovely crest-jewer"’ in the Western 
City. This temple was constructed on the 13th 

day of the blight fortnight of the month Sahasya (Pausha) in 
the Hemanta season in the 493rd expired year of the Malava reck- 
oning. When a long time and other kings had gone by, a portion 
of this edifice Tell into disrepair’. Now, therefore, the whole of this 


majestic temple of the Sun was “ repaired 
corporation”. It was “ lofty and pure ” 




by the “munificietit 
touching the sky, as 


it were, with its charming spires, and caught the first rays of the 
sun and the moon as they rose. When 529 years ( of the 
^tlalava era ) had elapsed, on the 2nd day of the bright half of 
Tapasya ( Phalguna ) in the Sisira season, the whole city was 
gracefully adorned by this superior edifice as the cloudless sky is 
adorned by the moon and the breast of Vishnu by the Kaustuhha 
gem. “ So Icng as the god Isa ( Siva ) wears his matted locks 

and the god Sarngin (Arisbnn) the lotus garland on his shoulder 
so long may this noble edifice endure ! ” 
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This narrative is perfectly intelligiljle and no forced construc- 
tion is needed to explain the dates mentioned in the record. 
The temple was first built in M. E. 493 ( = 437 A. C. ) during 
the reign of Bandhuvarman. Bandhuvarman'’s father Visvavar- 


man was niler of Dasapnra during the imperial rule of Kiimara- 
Gupfa I. Mr. Jayaswal in a note in the Indian Antirinary for 
ISfovember 1917 believes on the evidence of the Aludra-ltabshasa 
tliat Bandhuvarman, during his youth, was in the court of Chand- 
ra-Gupta, father of Kumara-Gupta I. It is possible that this 
event marks the turning point in the history of Malwa whose 
former rulers had been indenendent sovereio-ns. The I'.Iandasor 


former rulers had been indenendent sovereigns. The I'.Iandasor 

X O 

inscription proves that it was Visvavarman uho first acknow- 
ledged the overlordship of the Gupta Emperor ; for in the 
Gangdhar insaiptioa { Fleet, Gnpfa Ins., page 72) of 4S0 
( 424 A. C. ) lie is described as an independent sovereign and 
there is evidentlv a reference to his successful resistance of the 
Gupta forces.^ The conquest of Malwa by the Guptas has, 
therefore, to he dated between 424 and 437 A. It must 

have been accomplished by Kumara-Gupta I as the latter 


succeeded Chandra-Gupta 


in 413 A. C. 


This would 


explain why Kumara-Gupta is specially mentioned in 
the Mandasor ins-Tiption of 529 '1. E., and not the then 
Gupti Emperor whose hold over M dw i at that time is 


doubt fill, as the death 


A 

or 


Skanla-Gunta was followed by 


a disiTiptioa of the empire and the outlying’ province of hhilwa 
mav be inferred to have been one or the first to take advanias-e 


of the 


3 weakness 


of the central government brought about by 


the attacks of the Pusliyamitras and the II anas. This is also 
borne out by miuiismatic evidence . ^ As such it does not appear 

reasonable to hold that Kumara-Gupta II was overlord of klalwa 

8 ^ f^xrfw 11- 9-10 

® Mr, K. P- Jayaswalj ou the evldenre of the Jaina SarivafrSa Fardn% 
by Jinasena ( Sth century A, C. ) dates the decline of Oupta power in ]\lalwa after 
431 A, C, Kuniara-Gupta’s conquest must, therefoie, have been only s-hort-lived. 

Ind. Ant. 1917, p 148. 

Smith j Ear I ^ Jlisiorif of India, p. 311; Allan, p. XLIX, 
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Malwa 


in 529 M. E., and consequently the identification of the Kumara- 
Gupta mentioned in the Sarnath inscrijotion with Kumara-Gupta 
named in the Mandasor record is untenable. 

The non-mention of the ruling king in this inscription to 
which Mr. Panna Lall draws attention in his paperj need not be 
emphasized to prove his identification. The history of 
this period is not well known. It is quite possible that in the 
troublous times during the Huna invasions and the Pushyamitra 
wars Malwa passed into a kingless country and the guild of silk- 
weavers at Dasapura had to find funds for repaiiing the most 
important religious edifice in their city ; as otherwise the 
expenditure on the maintenance of religious shrines was borne 
by the State in Hindu times. ^ ^ That such was the state of the 
country round Dasapura at the time we are considering may be 
surmised — although it remains to be supported by other evidence 
from the subsequent history of the country and its occupation 
by Toramaaa in circa, 484 A. C. 

Compare also the date (431 A. C.) given by Jinasena for the decline of the 
Gupta power iu Western India. Ind. Ant, 1917, p, 148. 


II.— Further Note on the Use of the Swal- 
low-worts in the Rituals of the Hindus. 


By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


In my previous paper entitled On the Use of the Swallow- 
worts in the Sorcery and Leechcraft of the Hindus and 

Tre-Islamitic Arabs''^ wliich has been published in The Journal of 
the Bihar and\Orissa Research Society for June 1918; I have 
discussed the uses to which the swallow-worts [Caloiropis 
gigdntea and C. procera) are put in the rain-eoropeiling' ceremonies 
of the Hindus and the Pagan Arabs, as also in the wedding and 
agricultural ceremonies of the former. I have also shown that 
this plant was largely used by the Hindus in nefarious sorcery and 
in the concoction of various nostrums or folk-medicines.for the 
cure of scorpion-stings, dog-bites, earache, toothache, elephantiasis 
and white leprosy. I have also given the Sanskrit texts and the 
English translations of ten incantations or charms used by them 


black 


agic, and of eight recipes or prescriptions for the 
concoction of nostrums for the cure of the aforementioned ills 
that the human flesh is heir to. Incidentally, I have also dis- 
cussed the supposed characteristics or influences of the 27 lunar 

asterisms as are set forth in Hindu astrology : 


f,—The Use of the Flowers of the Swallow-worts in the Worship 

of the Sun-deity. 

In the present paper, I shall deal with the deities of the 
Hindu Pantheon in whose worship the swallow-wort [Caloiropis) 
is used. I have already stated in my previous paper that 
Br. Dymock says, though without authority, that, in the Vedic 
Period, the leaves of the swallow-wort w^ere used in the worship 
of the Sub. But the following text in Sanskrit shows that the 
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flowers of the arha {Calotropis) were and are still employed in 
the worship of the Sun-deity ; — 



Translation. 

The Sun-deity should be worshipped with (the offerings of 

the undernoted flowers, na,xm\j,) malhka [Arabian jasmine 

(Jasminiim sambac)], maluil {Eckites caryoplnjllafa), (the grass) 

{Cj/nodon dact^lon), (the flowers of the) aioka [Jonesia 

asoica), atimuktalca or mddhavt-lata [the Creeping Chestnut 

[Iliptage mnclablotay], pdta^d [Bignonia fstiaveolens), Jcaravlra 

or the oleander [Nerium odorum), jagd ov jaj/antl {Se&hania 

aenhata), pdvanti ox pdribhd'lraha or pdrijdta, hdtaja ox 

girimalHkd, tagara or the East Indian Rose-bay {Taberno&mon- 

tan^ coronari i) , Icarnikdra, kurunfaka {Barleria spp), 

cJiampaJca {MicJidia champaJca), bakula {Mitiizisops eletigi), 

Jcunda {Jasmimim puhesceiis), sala [Shorea robusfa), barhara 

malUkd (a kind of jasmine), asoka (it may be another kind 

of flower), tilaka {Gleroclendron phlortioides), lodhra {Spmplocos 

racemosd), atarnshaka or vdsaka {lAdhafoda vasica), padma 

(the lotus), vaJca [Agati grandiiorad , arka or dhanda, aga&tya 

and palds {Butea frondosa). Offerings of the leaves of the hael 

tree [Mgle niarmelos), Sami tree [IBrosopis juliflora), bhiringa~ 

raja tree, tujdsl or the sacred basil {Ocymum sanctum), kdlatulasl 

or the black basil and red sandalwood-paste should also be made 
to the Sun-deity. 
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II. — The Use of the Moaers of the Swallo'w-worts in the 

Worshijo of the Deity Siva. 


In the Bhavuhya Turam, the following passage occurs 
which shows that the flowers of the ar/ia or alcancla {Oalotropia 
giganfea) were and are still used in the worship of the 
deity Mahadeva or l^iva : — 




Translation. 

1. [In the worship of (the deity) ^iva], one haravlra. 
{Neriuni odorum) flower is (considered) more valuable than one 
thousand flowers of the arha or akanda plant {Oalotropia 
gigantea) . (In other words, much more merit is acquired by 
worshipping Siva with the offering of only one haravlra or 
oleander-flower than is done by worshipping the same deity 
with the offering of one thousand dhanda or Calotiopis 
flowers) . 

2. (The offering of) the leaves of the lael tree {JEgle mar- 
melos) is productive of greater merit than (the offering of) one 
thousand haravlra or oleander-flowers. 

3. (In the worship of Siva, the offerings of the flowers of 


the jail {Jaaminnm grandifloruvi) , hakula {Mimusops elengi) 
and pdtala [Bignonia suaveoiens) produce the same amount of 
merit (as that of) karn'lra flowers. 

4. (The offerings of) the flowers of the sveta manddra {Ery~ 
thrina alia), and of the white lotus {Nelumiiv,yn speciosum) 
(also) produce the same kind of merit. 


5. (In the worship of Siva, the offerings of) 


the flowers of 


the ndgachampaha [Mesua ferrea), punndga ov pxillna [Calophyl 
lum inophylUiyn) ^ the dhuturd or thorn-apple [Datura itrarnonumi 
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and alcanda {Calotropis gig&ntea) bring (to the worshipper) the 
same amount of merit. 

Another long passage is to be found in the 'Bhanslya Pnrdna, 
wherein the deity Siva enumerates to his spouse Parvati the 
names of the flowers which are his favourites^ as also of those 
which are not acceptable to his deityship. From this lengthy 
passage, I give below the following extracts which will show 
that, among others, the flowers of the arka or dkmcla {Calotropis 
gigantea) are very acceptable to .^iva : — 

********** 

8 . ftiWT fSrl n 

Translation. 

1. (Siva says) ; " O beautiful (lady Parvati) ! I shall to-day 
enumerate (to you) the names of my favourite flowers, as also of 
those which are not acceptable to me. 

S. “ Karavlr a or oleander {Nerimn 
grandiilora) , arka or alcanda {Calotropis gigantea), nyimattaka or 
dliutnrd {Datnrd stramonium) and others (of which the names 
are given in the omitted lines of the passage) . ” 

3 & 4. “0 beautiful (lady Parvati) ! if all the (aforemen- 
tioned) flowers are offered to me (in worship) with feelings of 
devotion, I accept them with my head bowed down. 

Then, in the following passage of the same Purdna, the 
special merits acquired by worshipping the deity Siva with 
oSerings of special flowers [among which are the flowers of the 
arka {Calotropis)'] are enumerated:—* 

1. I 

5{. n 



odoTum), vaka {Agati 
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'3. 


^ 505 II 


os 






os 


Translation. 


1 & 2. That man, who worsliips SIva'’s phallu.? only oncej and 
wdth feelings of devotion, with an offering of the hnhcitl flower 
or the flower of the small variety of briojal [Solantim mdongena) y 
acquires the merit of making a gift of ten thousand kine and 
goes to heaven. 

3, 4, 5 & 6, Hear attentively the following account of the 
merits acquired by that man who worships (Siva) with any one 
of the following flowers, namely, asoka {Jo>iena asoka)^ sveta- 
manddra [Ergihrina alba), kartiikdT'i {Tkecetia ner ifulta) , vaka 
[Agnti grandijlora) , karavlra {Neritm odonm), arka {Calotrogis 
gigan-tea), manddra {ErytJirina sp), savii [Prosojjis JuHJlora), 
tagara {Taherncemontana coronaria) and kesara. 

7 & 8. Driving in a chariot which glitters with the splendour 
of one kror of suns and which fulfils all the desires (of one's 
heait), and fanned (on both sides) with fiy-flappcrs (made of the 
yaks"’ tails), he (worshipper of Siva) goes to the Avorld of Siva. 

In the Skanda Ear dm also, the virtues acquired by worship- 
ping the deity Siva with the flowers of the a ka or swallow-wort 
{Calotropii giganfea) are set forth as follows — • 

\ 511T: 1 

H 

\-Qi4 if V,^ 1 

8 . ^ Wlfir II 

Translation. 


1 &£. (The deity) Sankara or Siva smells the scents of only 
four kinds of flowers, namely, the arka or swallow-wort ( Oalo- 
iropis giganfea), kdravira [Neriuni odorum), the bad {jEgle 
marmelos) an.l the vaka [Agati grandijlora). 
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3 & 4, (Siva, addressing his spouse Parvati, says) 




beautiful-faced lady ! if anybody worships me even with the 
offering of (such valuable articles as) gems, pearls and corals. 


but without mixing 


the same with the leaves of the lael tree 


{Mq 



Ill —The Bogra Inscription, 


belongetli 


Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahirrud-din points out that the 

Arabic text in the Bogra inscr.ption (published ante, page 179) 

is the famous Throne Verse ” of the Kuranf. Its translation, 
is as follows : 

God ! there is no God but he ; the living, the self-subsist- 
ing; neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him; to him 
whatsoever is in heaven, and on earth, Who is be that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure ? He 
knoweth that which is past, and that \vhich is to come unto 
them, and they shall not comprehend anything of his knowledge, 
but so far as he pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven 
and earth, and the preservation of both is no burden unto him. 
He is the high, the mighty.’" (Chapter II, Verse 256.) 

It is one of the most popular verses of the Kuran ; it is read 
in prayers, and on obsequial occasions and as requiem. 

The Kt. Hon’ble Saiyid Amir Ali has given the verse at the 
head of Chapter I of his Spirit of Islam. ” 


The translation of the other text which 


is a 


of the Prophet (Hadis) is as follow 

For him who build 


saying 




s a mosque in 
God builds a mansion in Heaven.'" 


this world, 



t Hie verse is called tlie “ Tliroue verse”, liccause tlie vord “ Kursi ”, wliicli 
means throne, occurs in it. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


I.— Proceedings of the Council Meeting 

of the Bihar and Orissa, Research So- 
ciety, held on 27th July 1918 at 4 p.m. 
at the Society’s Office. 



Hon'ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.l., i.o.s., Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Chair. 

Hon^ble Mr. C. E A. W. OkTliam, c s.i. 

Baba Shaiat Chandra Roy, M.A , b.l. 

Professor Jogendra Nath Samaddar, B.A., f.b.b.s,, f.h.s., 

Treasurer. 

K, P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a., Secretay. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

%. With reference to the appointment of the cleric^ the Vice- 
President said that the cleik which the Secretary appointed tem- 
porarily had continued to work satisfactorily and had therefore 

been retained. 


3. It was decided that a better qualified duftry is required 
and that enquiries should be made with a view to obtain one bet- 
ter qualified for which the present pay of Rs . 1 2 may be raised 
if the Vice-President considers it to be necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining suitable man. 

4. Government letter No. 477-E., dated the 8th May 1918, 
was read making a grant of Rs. 500 for the year 1918-19 to 
cover the cost of a clerk, peon, and office establishment of Babu 

Sharat Chandra Roy 
and also granting a fixed sum for Babu Sharat Chandra Roy^s 

travelling allowance, and also Government letter No. 739-E., 


, Anthropological Secretary of the Society 
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dated the l2th Juue 1918j making a grant of Rs. 2^500, for the 

travelling allowance of Babu Sharat Chandra Roj and his staff. 

Babii Sharat Chandra Roy asked that as the grant made by 
Government of Rs, 500 only, and not Rs. 600 asked for by the 
Society, which would have provided for the cost of getting his 
matter type written, and as Government has said that it was 
open to the Society to supplement''the grant made, as they might 


think necessary, he might be provided with 


typewriting ma- 


chine. It was resolved that he be provided with a tpyewriting 
machine if a second hand one in good condition can be obtained. 
Mr. Jayaswal said that he had a Remington No. 10 to dispose of 
which has had very little use, as he no longer required it. It 
was resolved that the machine be valued by the Local Agent of 
the Remington Company. Resolved that the machine be pur- 
chased up to the limit of Rs. 250. 

5. The Secretary said that he had been unable to procure a 
bicycle for the Chuprassie for Rs. 120. It was resolved that the 
allotment be raised to Rs. 150, if necessary. 

6. The preparation of the Hand List of the Library Books 
was considered. The Secretary said it had not been possible 
to prepare the list yet as several fresh books were being received. 
Mr. Sac'ichiclananda Sinha, has also n.ot yet made over the books 
which he proiuised to give to the Society. The Secretary wrote to 
Mr. Sinha on the subject in March last. The Vice-Pi-esident 
said that he would write to Mr. Sinha^ and arrange in consulta- 
tion with him for the books which he was kindly willing to pre- 
sent, to be made over now to the Soeietv. 

7. The following new members were elected : — 

1. Babu Akhaury Permeshwar Dyal, B.A., l.l. B., Vakil, 

Patna. 


2. Mr. Bhavatosh Mozumdar, Assistant in the office of the 

Director General of Archaeology in India, Simla. 

■3. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai — Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Jahbalpur. 

8. The question of the paper of the J ournal was considered. 
It w^as resolved that the printing is not satisfactory on the thinner 
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paper on which the March issue of the Journal was printed, 
on account of the high rise in the price of the paper, and that 
the June miinber of the Journal be printed on the former thicker 
paper. 

9, The List of Books purchased for the Library since the 
last meeting of the Council was approved and the expenditure 
sanctioned. 

10, It was resolved that the Pali Text-book Society’s series 
be purchased up to a limit of Rs. 500. 

11, The application of Pandit, Biswanath Roth for the ap- 
pointment of an Assistant was considered, It was resolved that 



the matter stanl over until the Catalogues whioli he has pre- 
pared up to the present and which he has been asked to 
forward, have been received and examined, and that Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Kara Prasad Shastri then be consulted on the 

12. The purchase of a durric, two whatnois, Stationery rack, 
pardahj table fittings and one alrairah, for the Secretary’s 
Office was sanctioned, also a Wall Clock for the Librarv. 

13. Resolved that the neccs.sary bathroom furniture be pur- 
chased for the bathroom. 
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1 


Note on An Inscribed Copper Axe- 

head from Orissa. 

By His Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, K.C.S.I., C I.E. 

On tlie occasion o£ a recent visit to Balasore Maulavi Abdus 
Samadj one of the Deputy Collectors stationed there, told mCj 
in the course of conversation, that his ancestors were Brahmans 
descended from Potesvara Bhatta. This Pandit obtained a grant 
of land from Raja Purushottania Deva, who is believed to have 
ruled in Orissa from l-iOG to 1-196 a.d.^ The grant was resumed 
by tbeNawabof Bengal from Poteswara’s descendant Sarvesvara. 
The latter went to Delhi and appealed to Aurangzeb, who gave 
h im back bis estates on condition that he became a Mnham- 
ladan. He accordingly embraced tbe Muhammadan religion, 
and his descendants have remained Muhammadans up to the 
present time, though they still retain many Hindu practices and 

^ Epigraphical evidence for years 1466-67 a. u. — 1496 A 4 n. has found. 
J. A. S. B., Vol. 62, I, p. 90. 

The rule of this king e.vfcended over a large part of the Teiug eountiy. 


A grant of his in Toltigu has been recsovcred, and he is described in all ’ 

tions as tbe lord of Gulbarga. See E. I., XIII, p. 15a ; J. A. S. B., ^ jl, 62,. I, 

p. 88 ff . 
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vdth 


of Hindu origin. 


Maulavi 


of land made to his ancestor by Raja Purushottama Deva, 
I learnt that it was inscribed on a copper plate which is still in 


Maulavi 


unfinished 


the possession of the family. The 

this plate for examination. It proves to be of exceptional 
interest, as it is identical in shape 
copper axe -heads which I mentioned in the address delivered by 
me to the Research Society in February 1917. It would thus 

appear that after these copper implements had been displaced as 

such by implements of iron they still continued to be made for 
other purposes, just as the still earlier stone implements , now 
popularly believed to be thunderbolts, are thought by ignorant 
villagers in many parts of India and elsewhere to possess medi- 
cinal efficacy ; and, in the Darjeeling hills at least, they are still 
manufactured surreptitiously for the use of the village quack. 
Among other instances of the survival of primitive appliances 
may be mentioned the custom still prevalent amongst various 
Dravidian tribes of obtaining fire by friction in connexion with 
certain religious ceremonies, the use by the village midwife of 
a piece of sl.ell or bamboo for severing the umbilical cord, and 
the presentation to the bride of a piece of burnished brass as 
a mirror in the marriage ceremony of certain Bengal castes. 

the large copper axes figured opposite page 386 of the 
J.B.O.E.S. for 1916 were found, some of the local people sug- 
gested that they were intended to be used for inscriptions. As no 
such use of copper implements had previously come to light this 


When 


suggestion was 



-axes) to be 


cted in favour of the view that they were 
carried on ceremonial occasions if not in 
actual warfare. Now that this instance of an inscription on an 
axe-head, has been discovered, the local explanation of the use 

the Mayurbhanj axe-heads were to be put deserves 


to 



further consideration. 

A copy of the inscription with its translation is appended. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 

(Obverse — ix Oriya.) 

^ri-Jaya-Durgayai namah Bira Sri Gajapati Gaiidesvara- 
Nabakoti-Kaniata Kalabargesvai-a Sri Purashottama Leva 
Maharajamkarai Potesvara Bkatamku Dana ^asana Patta. 25 
amka Mesha di 10 A. Soma-Bara grahaaa-kale Garpiga-garbhe 
Pmnsbottamapura vSasana Bliumi chaiidasa a>btottara Ba 1408 
ti daiia delum. E Bhumi yavat chandrarke pntra-pautradi- 
Puimsbaiiukrame bboga karutbiba Jalagama-niksbepa-sabita 


bbumi delnip.. 


(Reverse — in Sanskrit. ) 


Yavat cbandraseba Surya^cba yavat tisbtbati medim tavat 
maya bi-esba'sasyayiikta Basundbara. S va dattaip para- 

dattaip. ba brabma-brittiqi haret yab Sbasbtbi-barsba-sabasrani 



bisbtbayaip. jayate krimih. 


on 


Sri Madana Gopala ^aranaip mama. 
\a letter or initial, conch shell, sword and daggeri] 

TRANSLATION. 

(Obverse.) 

Bow down to ;$ri-Jaya-Durga. Deed of gift by B(V)ira 
Gaiapati ^ri Pumshottama Deva Maharaja^ Lord of Gauda, 
Lord of Navakoti-Karnate and Kalabarga (=Gulbarga)* to 
Potesvara Bhatte. On Afonday, the lOtb day of Alesha, 
A(mavnsya); in the 25tb ahka^ (year of my reign), on the bed of 

the Ganges, at the time of eclipse, 1 giMnt Purusbottomapnrafesa- 
na 1408 Batis of land. You will enjoy the land with your sons, 

long 

as the Sun and the Aloon exist. I grant the land with a libation 
and delivery of document. 

(El VERSE.) 

So long the Sun, the Aloon and the Earth endure, I grant 
this land with the crops thereon. One who resumes the grant 
made to the Brahmans either by himself or by others, is born as 
a u orm in the nightsoil for sixty thousand years. 


grandsons and so on from generation to generation. 


so 


Save me i$ri Madana-Gopala. 


* See E. T., XIII, p. 55. In some records the word is spelt as Tcalulariga. 
t On the carious ahJca system of dating see J. A. S. B., 62, part I, p. 88; 
E.I. XIII, 166. 



II. — Hathigumplia Inscription 

from the Kock. 


revised 


By K. P. Jayaswal. 


Since the publication of the inscription in this Journal 
(Vol. III. 425 two passages in it seem to have been considered 
most important : the passage containing the name of the king 
of Magadha and that giving the date. The new reading and 
interpretation of those passages involved such great issues as 
requiring revision of the chapter of Indian history for the period 
cir. 200-150 b.c. I therefore decided to make a direct study of 
the passages on the original rock; and I applied to His Honour 
Sir Edward Gaitj Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa', for 
official help without which the rock is practically inaccessible. His 
Honour, who has been ever ready to further the cause of the 
recovery of Indian history, kindly granted the request. His 
name will always be associated with the elucidation of this im- 
portant record, as it is due to his interest that we no’w possess 
the facts which this record had to tell on the history of this 
country. Mr. H. Panday, Assistant Superintendent, Archeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, was directed to render necessary 
assistance on the spot. Once face to face with the chiselled 
history, I not only verified the two imporiant passages — the 
object of the visit, but revised the reading of the whole record. 
This was completed in seven days. 

Before giving the results I must thankfully acknowledge the 
assistance and co-operation of Mr. Panday who not only cheerfully 
accepted to forgo his Pooja vacation and helped my work with 
technical impressions and casts but also kept me company in the 
task of reading and re-reading the faded and difficult lines at 
difierent angles of light and shade, every day from 8-30 a.m. 
to 3-30 P.M. My object has been to reach finality, as far as possible. 




J. B. 0. R. s., IV, 1918 . Scule oi the ori^ial. 
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in the text of the inscriptionj and Mr. Panday^s unflagging zeal 
to that cause I cannot exaggerate. 

The text, as now added to and corrected, may be taken as practi- 
cally definite, except: for the words or letters enclosed in brackets. 

Ne,v passages in as many as ten out of seventeen lines have 
been now recovered which had been formerly given up as entirely 
lost, since the time of Prinsep. The lacuna in line 5 is narrowed 
down to the space of some 10 letters, while line b is entirely 
filled up and the record of the sixth year completed. The record 
of the seventh year, which had been considered entirely lost, 
is now recovered to fifty per cent. Substantial advance has 
been made in the recovery of lost passages in lines 8, 9 and 10. 


The record of tlie eleveiitli 


year 


is now fullv known but 


for 2 letters. Line 12 is approaching completion, and lines 
Iv and M which had not been even half read, stand now fully 
deciphered except the opening portion where the rock has chipped 
ofi: clean. Line 15 is similarly completed but for two words 
the reading of which is held back for future verification. The 
small gap in line 17 is also removed. 

The result of the new and corrected readings may be briefly 


summarized. 

The capital of Kalinga had an artificial fouidain before 
173 B.C., the reservoir (tank) of which, damaged by storm, 
was restored bv the king as soon as he came to the throne. 

The grammatical form (instrumental) by which the number 
of the subjects is expressed shows that the number ,w’as ascer- 
tained^^ and’^'aceurate^h The rule which explains this significance 


of the iustrumeutal form is indicated in the footnote to the 
Sanskrit rendering and lieic btlow. According to that the sentence 


means : “ the king pleased (his) thirly-five hundred thousand 

subjects having ascertained them (in the first year of the reign) 


^cf. etc. See Siddhanta- 

K^udi, sab. Pauinij II, 3-23. Por fche meaning of parchcheda see iiic 
suh. P, II. 3-4G. 
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The position of the Mushika capital is given in the inscription 
as being on the river Kanha-bena, which means the united stream 
of what we now call the Kanhan and the Wain in the Central 
Provinces. The political influence of King Satakarni extended 
up to the W ain Ganga and the Mushika Capital. 

King Kharavela observed the practices of the Jain 
laity (line 14) ; at the same time he performed the imperial 
Rajasuya sacrifice, a Vedic ritual. The two were not considered 
inconsistent. Here Jainism presents a great contrast with 


Buddhism. 


The 


latter 


the 


national 


traditions : e.g 


tended to separate itself from 
g. conquest and sacrifices, which 


were, for instance, prohibited by Asoka. But Kharavela, 
the greatest ruler in India in his time, though a Jain, 
indulged not only in wide and continued conquests but also 
celebrated his victories with orthodox ancient sacrifices. 
Further, he gave lands to Vedic Brahmans and built houses 
for them with sacrificial pits which are pointedly mentioned in 
line 9, At the same time he was zealous to bring back the statue 
of the Jina which King Nanda had taken away to Magadha from 
Orissa, 300 vears before Khara velar’s time, 

f •> 

The new text in line 12 shows that images of the Jinas or 
Tirthankaras had come into existence as early as 460 B.C. Here 
I must mention the opinion of a learned Jain ascetic 
who has studied the history of his religion, that images pre- 
ceded footprints in the history of Jain worship. I would not 
at first accept this opinion of Muni Jina Vijayaji but I now agree 
with him in view of the datum of the inscription. Another 
important fact in the history of that religion, brought to light 
by our record, is that the Jains worshipped or honoured the 
remains of their prophets and raised monuments on the relics 
which they called Niskldi (^resting place ^). One such 
reliquary was on the Kbandagiri-Hdayagiri Hills the site of 
which, I think, I have succeeded in finding (see below). This 

monument in the time of Kharavela was in the hands of the 
ascetics of the Yipa ( = Yapana) school who seem to have devoted 
their life to philanthropic acts. This is the earliest mention of 
a Jain school. This school, now extinct, flourished in the 
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South as proved bj inseriptions. The Yapana school according 
to a Jain authority mentioned below arose after the death of 

■r' 

Bhadrabahu who was a contemporary of Chandragupta. Our 
inscription indirectly confirms this, as the school certainly existed 

in and before 170 B.C. 

A few economic data of importance deserve attention. The 
king remitted taxes in the year of the Rajasuya sacrifice. The 
tax evidently was paid in money, for the word for revenue used is 
the ‘ tax-money^ (kara-/?awff). The land grants to Vedie Brah- 
mans (line 9) were collective gifts made to their caste association. 
This system of collective tenure of Brahmans has comedown to 


our davin Orissa, 

The valuable articles received from the king of the Pandya 
country included rubies. Now there was no ruby mine in 
the South ; the aidiele must have come there either from Ceylon, 
Burma or the Persian gulf. The rubies, and also probably the 
wonderful horses mentioned, indicate a sea-borne trade between 
the Madras coast and Burma or Persia or both at the period. 

Coming to political matters, it should be noted that the name 
of the king of Magadha is definitely Bahdtati not Bahafa,ti- 
mitra. Both are Prakrit forms of Brihaspati-xaitn, but the 


pointed 


•W estern 


solved 


the difficulty of the old reading by suggesting that the engraver 
was probablv a man from that part of India. This would not 
have caused any surprise now, for the new text in line 7 gives 
the information that the Queen came from that region, from 
Vajira, which was evidently on the other side of the Indus (see 
below), A careful examination, however, proved that the text reads 
Bahasaii which is the form used on the coins of that king and 
in inscriptions of his relative at Pabhosa (Allahabad). The 
compound Amg a- Magadha (line 12) shows that the two countries 
were still united as in the time of Bimbis^a. Both Gorathagirl 
(Barabar Hills) and Rajagriha were what Manu calls pri-durga, 
or hill fortresses, in 161 B.C. The former was ‘ broken ^ (sacked 


by Kharavela. It is described 


being of “great walls (or 
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barriers) After tlie fall of Gorathagiri tbe latter was besieged by 
the Orissanking. To invest Eajagriha was possible 1 only if the 
invader had a very large army, and it is expressly mentioned that 
his army was a large one. An army division was inside the Raja- 


gyiha fortress. 


Magadha 
IS. We dc 


Mathura 


the siege of Rajagriha as the remaining line is still unread. The 
Government has accepted my suggestion to have a cast of the 
inscription made for the Patna Museum. When that cast is 
made the mystery will be probably solved. 


The Southern 


kings 


seem to have been friendly to 
Kharavela. He does not come in conflict with them; 
on the other hand, one of them, the Pandyan, who 
probably represented the leading power of the South, honoured 


hi 




sending 


friendly presents. In undertaking 


his 


invasion of Northern India Kharavela observed the Vedic 
rites and solemnities prescribed for such occasions. It is 
remarkable that the invasion of the North was marked by the 
popular pageant emphasizing the memory of the national hero 
^'the eause of nation reputation^^ — Kbtu Bhadea, the Orissau 
General in the Maha-Bharata war (J.B.O.R.S., III, 436). 

A statue representing him, in wood, was installed on a pavilion 
made of ‘ tall timbers ’’ and mounted on huge wheels, and was led 
in procession. The pavilion on wheels was the precursor of the 
present-day religious car of Orissa. 


We find further evidence of the architectural taste of the 
King. He built Shelters for his' Queen, i? /cm ( = i)//ru/«) 
on the holy Kumar i Hill (Khandagiri-Udayagiri) at the cost of 
7 ^ millions of the then rupee, the pana. The Queen’s Shelters 
or Temporary Palaces are the rock-cut buildings now called the 
“ Queen’s Palace ”, a few yards from the site of the inscription 

(see below) . The ruins impress the mind by their ensemble 

% 

grandeur and fine art. The columns of the lower sfory were 
* 

encased in a mosaic of beryl (line 16). Incidentally we gather 

" % 

that mason-artists were rewarded by land grants. 
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The record stops with the thirteenth year of the King'^s reig». 
That the king lived at least three or four decades longer ig 
evident fi’om the Svargapuri (or Manehapnri) inscription of his 
chief Queen, probably Dhristi, * who is described as the 
wife of the reigning Emperor Khara-vela. The forms of letters, 
which are later, show an interval between the two records of 
30 to 40 years. 

In concluding this summary of new data I have now to touch 
upon the dated portion. The date is found to be there and to 
correspond to 160 B. C. as formerly stated, but not precisely 
on the old readings and interpretation. The first of the 
two expressions which Dr. Bhagwanlal Inclraji and, after 


two expressions 


readings 


which Dr. Bhagwanlal 


him, I and Mr. R. D. Banerji read as giving the date, really 


relates to the cost 


of 


the Qneen'’s Shelter All the 


readings of the second expression co-omencing wdth Murii/a- 
kala (Muriya era) have been defective. It is curious that 
after all trials Bhagwan Lai Iudraji'’s coDclusion of the 
record being dated in 160th year in an era of :the Mauryas 
comes out successfully, although hislreading is very greatly modi- 
fied and his main interpretation entirely rejected (see below). His 

long experience bad pro luced a sort of historical instinct in that 
great scholar. His grasp of the significance of the expression 
Muriya~kala, with figures before and after, led him to anticipate 
the right conclusion. 

As to the reading of the text I found that in many places where 
Bhagwan Lai was wrong, Cunningham had been right, I was 
greatly struck by this fact and this made me enquire as to the 


is considerLxVtliat slie is tuinamed in the inscription, ^Vbat opigraphiats have 

vend VlS dJiuiun'7, seems to idg to be winch would be another Prakrit 

form of DhrisTiti, She was daughter of Lalaki. (Lalaika), who was son of Hastin, 
who again was son of ILamsa. This last has been missed hy the editors of the 
inscription (E. I., XI 1 1, 159), it has been erroueously read with the preceding- 
Saihisa^ from which it is really separated by space. The anv^svdra on Ila ii 
very ^^ery clearly ii cisecl. The supposed name JSaihisqJiasa would be absurd, 
me-ming * a coward The words are to be read (and I read them on the spot): 
Ll^laJcasa Hathisa JSamsa-papotasa. 

In the lower building the inscription is of the successor; the ©onstruetion 
show'3 that the lower building could have been built after the Queen's (upper) 
bouse. In tbe lower one the reigning King is Kadepa (= Kandarpa) (or Kudepa^). 

The space before the name was mistaken by Bhagwan Lai to represent anothei 
letter. 
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materials on which that scholar worked. I noticed that he had 
the help of the cast once prepared by Locke. This fact and the 
decaying condition of the rock made me propose to the Govern- 
ment to have a new and careful cast prepared. With the help of 
that and after a further study on the rock, I hope to fill up many 
of the remaining lacunae in this record. 

Philologically the record, but for a few exceptions, entirely cor- 
responds to the canonical Pali.' This fact proves the early age of 
the canonical langurige of Ceylon. The three instances of the 
wordsending in mim (line 15) are probably an early trace of Jain 
Prakritisni. The occurrence of Vedic terms [lailma^ ahhiiawaya, 
mnha, etc.) is proof of their being still in common use. 

It was formerly considered that no conjunct letters occur in 
this inscription. This is now proved to be erroneous. Owing to the 
former view, the unsuspected conjunct letters gave a lot of trouble 
in decipherment. Letters Ah and § have been found which had 
not been recognized before. An important system has been noticed 
in writing : omitted letters are inscribed below the line and the 
omission is indicated by a caret-mark which the manuscript-writers 
call M&a-pad’K Anusvara is at times inscribed on the le^t side 
of the letter as in the Jaugarh inscription of Asoka. There is 
probably a case of mistake in engraving {yovend instead of 
yovandjl.t). Another probable mistake is in line 16 p^4troke 

in vochhimnem.) 

• • / 

The faint letters are sometimes very illusive. But if 
the chisel-mark is felt and traced by finger, right conclusion 
is secured. I am glad to say here that the rock does not seem 
to have appreciably decayed since the time of Prinsep, Just 
below the writing the roof of the rock has very much decayed; 

the inscribed portion seems to have decayed least. There are holes 
constructed on the top of the first line which seem to show that 
some efiort at preservation was probably made in ancient days by 
attaching a cover to the inscription. 

The inscription when filled in with ink could be read from 
the floor which evidently retains its original level. The 
cave was cut very likely to serve the purpose of an assembly 
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hall (see below). A Sanshrit renderiDg, adhering' to the 
text as much as possible, is given below along with the text. 
This would be found useful by tliose who are not familiar with 
Pali words and constructions. It also shows the value I give t o 
each expression. 

The corrections and the notes are to be read with reference 


to the text and discussion already published in this Journal (III. 
425). They are put in a form which is supplementary to the 
main articles already published. The figures in brackets indicate 
the pages of my articles in volume III of this Journal mn the 
Hathigumpha inscription. In the revision below where no 


translation is given it is to be assumed that the correction does not 
change the meaning and the old translation stands. 

To verify corrections reference should be made to plate I 


published in volume III (473). Fresh impressions of two 
passages only which contain additional words are printed herewith. 
Taking impression of this inscription is very difiicult, and I fully 
realized it only when I had a few slips reproduced. Grrat credit 
is due to Mr. Banerji for preparing the impression which was 
published in this J ournal referred to above. 
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Corrections and Additions to the Text* 


Read- 


Line 1. 

For 


{a) vadhanena 
(b) guiiopahitena 


vadhanena (453) 

gunopagafcena 


{b) The meaning is not materially changed. With the pre- 
ceding word, which is definitely thuna, it means : 

in whom is deposited the quality of being the support 
of the whole hind 461), 

There is space befoi’e Siri Khdv a-v el e m . Owing to abrasions 
the space is not easily noticeable in the fac-simile (facing III.^ 

472). As already explained (III., 478) space is left in the 
inscription before important proper names.* 


Read 


[a) kadara 
{b) rupa-gauana 
(e) vavahara 

(d) sampuna-chatuvisati- 
vaso tadani vadhamana- 


Line 2. 

For 


kadara 

4 

rupa-gapana f 

vevahara 

saippuno 


chatu-bisati- 


vaso ti dana-chu-dhamena- 


sesa-yove(— a)nfibhivi- sesa-y o vanfib hij ayo 


]ayo 


(454-455) 


(<?) The mark like e-stroke in the impression [see plate III,, 
472) is the result of abrasion. 

(i7) ^«i7(ii»4=:Skt. tadanim, ‘ then Compare it with cha’ddm 
in line 6. 

yotan’ appears like yooert’. 

The translation of the sentence no w will be : 

^ having completed the twenty-fourth year, he, then, who for 

the rest of his manhood made ever-increasing victories.^t 


^Correct misprint in Kalimgdd'hipa.tin-l (III, 453) wliere the accent on a after 
g is dropped. 

f Misprinted (III, 453) as ganani. 

J Inttead of “ as the twenty-fourth year was complete, he, who for the rest 
of his manhood made conquest j .T'lich wer; acc ^mp lu'e.l with gifts and observance 

of dhama » (III, 461). 
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Line 3. 


Read- 


Fo-r 


(a) Kaliiriga-raja-vamse 
( 5 ) MaharajabhisAlianam 
(e) Kaliqaga-nagari'’ 

A 


daga-padiyo cha 
(d) pati-samthapanam 


Kalimga-raja-vase 
Maharajabliisechanam 
Kalirnga-nagaram 
khibira sitala-tadaga-pa- 
diyo * eba 
pati-samthapanarji 


(c) There is a stoji after pali&a'raokliafaiiati, repairs ’ , that 

is, the reference to ^ he repairs is finished. Hence the following 
Kalimg a-Nagari is to be taken as disconnected from the preced- 

It should be marked that the form is Kalimga- 
Nagari, not Kalmga-Nagara, which makes the proposal to 
identify the ‘ 


ing sentence. 



of Kalinga of Kbara-vela with the 
Seventh Century Edhnga-Fagara still more unacce2)table (see 

111, 440-4].) 

^ K alimg ti" N ag art ’ in the text runs on 



^khi-biram. 

4 

Kha ov kill is placed so close to ri {oi tiagari) that a sandhi 
between two words is to be inferred. The elided vowel in that 
case would belong to the w-ord of which khi is part, as r has got 
its i. Then again hlram is separately grouped, hence ^khi or ’kha 
is remnant of a word which was composed of it and a preceding 
letter. The only possible word in these circumstances, which 
wdll suit the context can be nkha (or ukhi), UkJia means 
‘ sprinkling' (ved. uksha) and ukht wmild denote ‘a. thing sprink- 
ling."’ ‘ Blr a’ ( = billa), ‘ the wuter-receptacle round a standing 
tree would mean a tank round the xikhi or ' the S2)rinkling ^ j)ole 
or other agent. The sju'inkling tank was evideutly an artificial 
fountain. T^henextisi-tdlajn {ishi-lal ' am) was something similar. 
Isiis perfectly clear on the rockf, it is to be taken as qualifying 
talam (Skt. tallam, a small reservoir). Ish means to 'stream 
out,"’ 'pour out'’, 'let fly in later Yedic literature.^ [On 


* Misprinted as padiyo (p, 451), 
f Ctmainghani also read it* 

X Ss0 Monier- Williams* Dictionary, 
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artificial fountains cF. Kalidasa Raghuvam^a, XVI. 49. The 
uttana-loyd^ayam in the Artha-Sdslra, p. 49^ very probably 
means a fountain.] 

The sentence as now corrected ^ will be rendered as 
follows ; — 

^ He causes to be strengthened the Sprinkling Fountain- 

Reservoir of the Kalinga capital, and the Stream- 
ing-out Reservoir and the embankments of the 
lake (or lakes) \ 


Read 


Life 4. 

For 


(fl) Panatisahi 

(b) pakatiyo 

(c) Dutiye cha 

(e) achitayita Satakanirp. 
if) pathapayati 

(y) Kanha-benaip gataya 
cha senaya vitap [a] t 

Kt 


Panatisahi 
pakatiyo 
Ditiye cha 

achimtayita SatakappL 9 i[ip] 
path apayati 

Kasapana[inJ Khatiyarp. cha 
sahaye vitopati 


(y) This portion had not been satisfactorily read before. 


The rock gives clearly this text. 


The first word is a proper 


name oF a river well known to Puranic geography: KrisJina- 
vend. The second member is differently spelt in the Puranas, 
as vennd, Venl, rainl venyd, etc. The Puranas place this river 
near the Godavari and treat it as distinct from the Southern 
Krishna. The Krishna- vena is mentioned in some authorities 
as if it were two rivers Krishna and Vend.X Markandeya 
derives it from the Vindhya I'ange §. It is evident from these 
details that the river is identical with the modem fF ain 
River or “ Wain-a:anffa which has for its main tributary 


= )} 


* Kalimga-nagari- ^khi-biraiUTisi-fcalam ta(^aga-padiyo cha baRjdhapayati, 
f It; may be mtdpitam. The rueauing ia either case will be the same. 
t Vayu, 45-103- 

§ i! WTTicsn i 


f^'OUTP^f^fsr^pTTT : 11 Markandeya, 57.26-27. 

The Vayu (45*103) describes the very rivers as coming out of the Sahya.^ 
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the Kanhan. The Kanhan and the Wain unite in the district 
of Bhandara and the united stream comes down to meet the 
Wardha in the district of Chanda. It seems tliat the united 

name ‘‘ Krishna- Veaa ” or Kanka-bena, denoted the united 

• • « 

stream which flows in those two districts. The capital of the 
Mushikasj which our inscription contemplates to be on the 
Kanha-hena, was situated somewhere within the districts of 
Bhandara and Chanda in the Central Provinces. * 

The translation of the passage will be : 

“ the aimy having reached the Krishna- vena, he causes 
the Mushika capital to be heated by it {i.e., burns 
fire around to reduce the town to submission) . f 

Line 5. 

Read — For— 


(a) Gaipdhava 

(b) Tatha cha i ? vuthe 
{more probablj/ ehavuthe) 

(c) K a 1 i m g a-puva-raja 


Garndhava 
Itha chivuthe 


[nivesitarp.] 

sarndamsanahi 
(e) Makut[eJ sa-bilam’dhite 
(/) nikhita- 


Kaliipga-puva-raja 

(namamsitaw) 

samdasanahi 
Makutc sabi.chhidate 
nikhite 


(b) The mark which appears like t-stroke to c//a 
probably produced by corrosion. 


very 


{cj Namarnsitarn was Bhagwan Lai Tndraji’s and Liider^s 


letter 


The 


rock still retains traces of moedtam, § which shows that the 


building referred to, the Vidyadhara- Abode ” , had been built 
bv the former kinars of Kalin ga.|l It was probably a palace, 
^ the Vidyadhara Palace. '* 

^ My former view aboafc the situation of the Mushika capital (III. 442) is now 
borne oat by the eliseovery of the text about the Kanha-bona. 

f It is needb'ss t > say tha^ it cincels the former translation (III. 462) ^ and in 
aid of the Kasyapa Kshatriyas (he) destroys the Mushika capital' 

J E I, x. List of Brahfnl InscriptionSj p. 161: ‘ honoured by the former kings 
of Kalimga.' § Cf. Prinsep, ‘‘ Bajani msafiJ^ 

I Against the previous translation, ' held sacred by the former kings of Kaliipga/ 
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{e) Bilama^dhite. — The reading and solution of this expression 
took a little time. Bilama is fairly clear and it can be read in 
the facsimile. The next letter api)eared like ji, but on a close 
examination it turned out to be dhi. The peeuliaril-y about this 
letter is that on the left side it is angular at both ends and tends 


to be so at the upward turn on the right. 


BUama is neither 


known to classical Sanskrit nor Pali. It is a VeJic term which 
fully suits the context.* Bilrna vfAS bilama’dhite 

{m-bilma ar Ihite) , ‘ with helmets cut in twain’ is another ad- 
jective Xik&vitadha-makute y Svith coronets rendered meaningless^ 
The A «M5i;dm-mark on ri in Nagarim in this line is to the 
left instead of to the risTht. Other instances are noted below. 


Line 6. 


Bead 


For 


(a) hita-ratana-sapateye 
(5) Sava-llathika' 

(c) tivasa-sata-oghatitam. 
(el) Sopi [vase] ehhadam 
[a]'’ bhisito cha raja- 


suyaip. 


samdasavamto 


hit-ratariasa pateye 
Sava-llathika- 
ti-va sa-sata [ m?] -ogha titaip. 
s[o?]., vi. bhisito cha (raja- 
seya-sarndam) sar.nto siva- 
bbaravana[ni] 


sa va-kara- van am 


(a) Grammatically '' 'pateye’ as a direct form of pati (deader^) 


was impossible, hence the new grouping 


The transfer of 


letter sa, which makes the sentence now grammatically perfect, is 
justified by the grouping of the letters on the rock. The phrase, 
like the preceding phrases, qualifies Gall the Hashtrikas and 
Bho jakas ’, and means : — 

' deprived of their precious things [ratnas) and riches.’’ t 
Sdpateyya,^ Yiches’ , is a regular Pali wmrd ; the Sanskrit form 
svdpateya occurs in the Maha-Bharata and other works. 

(c) L'iiders is wrong in his rendering of oghdtitam * (the 
aqueduct) that had not been v.sed (since king Nanda) ’(See his 

p. 161). OgJidiita is the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit 

^ 4 


*Whiie Tajwveda^J.W. 35, ^ 

f laitead oj '‘ the Leaclcrs, depviTtd of their rafnas" (463). 
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s?r 


ivaghattita^ Avaghatta vaQBxrs ‘ nholQ in tlie ground ’j cave 
(Apte)j and tlie verb, avagliait, ^to cut asunder b The meaning 


given to it in this 


Journal flfl. 463', ' exeavat 


. - -1 J 


se-enie to be 


the most satisfaetorj. Nor is it jiossiblo to take it as ‘ destroyed 
by King Nanda/ for in that case Kliara-vela would ‘ repair the 
acqueduet and not ^ ext it into the capital as .stated in the 
inscription. 

Liiders would make ti-vas-mfa mean ^103'! This would be 
opposed to the system of this record. According to Liiders’ 
interpretation, it.s, for instance, sata-sakasa would be reduced 
from 100,000 to 1,100 wdiieh nobody wmnld accept. 


(/i) The meaning’ of tbe sentence on account of its former 
imperfect reading could not be satisfactorily made out. \Yith the 
lacante now filled up it becomes simple: 

And as such (i.e., vietorlous, as rtclatod in. the preceding 

sentence), in the sixth year, he, consecrated for and 
showung rajLi-suya remits t all Goyernment taxes 


(lit. tax money) 




The ahliiihclca (consecration) here referred to w^as the abhi- 
slieka to the imperial ''ajasUya .sacrifice. 

The Anu.svrtra'!nark on dl in panddhn. in thi,5 line is on tlie left side. 


SE 7. 


Read 


id) 


Sat; 


tamam eba vasam pa.?:isato Saraniam eha vasam pasasato 


/ <11 1 1* a - rr ?'! 


a-gaara-vi 


Dhlsi ti 


gharini sa-matuka-pada- 
- pun[a]’;^sa-kumara 


rase maliati- 


eha [ja ra gha ra klia ta ??] 
gharin[ij savitu upjada- 

pum (na ?]sa (p. 450} 

A-tbaine clia vase (manaliiii?; 


senava 


mahata-lbhitti-] 


(dha ma ni 


G 0 rad ha- g i r i m 


(joraaua-ijin 


'' 


) The record of the sev 


cnLli 


year Is now for the first time 


read. It is eoiiiplete but for some five or six letters at the end 

— r-M—rM—r-i ^ ^ " — 

^ {^Cf. Kaclii-'liayaiia's rale on tlie change of ava intio c, * O ava.vsa, (L 5. 9;. 
t msajati In the next line is to be tnkea la its dcablo import, ^ reniii^ ' (m 
line G) and ^ hesifoivs’ (in line 7), sec. IK, 463. 

J Instead of ^ (in the sixth year) anointed ...... showing royal 

fa^Tourto all the sneering ones^ (III, 4C3}. 
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■which would coataiu the verb» The readitig up to pum is 

clear. It refers to the birth of the 


8 souse 13 


certain. Th 

Crown Prince. The Queen, who is related to have attained 
^motherhood is called D/iist (Skt. DJiriihti). Space is left 
before the Word to indicate that it is important. Her name 
appears again in line 15 (see below). She is described as being 
of the house [fatnily) of Vajira {Vajra). ‘ Vajira-house ’ 
seems to refer to her original home ; vajira in that case may 
be identical with JBazira of Alexander, on the other side of the 
Indus (Arrian, IV. 27). In line 15 she is called the SirpJta-p itka 


-prastha) Q 


Prastha standing for pura, ‘town \ 


it 


IS 


interesting to note that Simha-pura, a capital, is found in the 
Maha-Bharata exactly where Bxzira of Alexander was situ'ited, 
viz., in the neighbourhood of Kashmir and Abhisara (M .Bh, 
Sabha, XVII- 20), The sentence means: 

“ Buling in the seventh year, his wife {lit. ‘ the mistress of 

the house’) named Dhisi (Dhrishti) , of the house of 
Vajira (Vajra), having) fulfilled the noble dignity of 


motherhood, having prince 


{b) This sentence like the last one had been unread. It deals 
with the events which open the eighth regnal year. It refei-s 
to a great invasion on Magadha by the mighty Khara-vela. 
With the first letter of the next line ghdtapayita it means : 




In the eighth year, he (Khara-vela) having got stormed 

groat enclosure (lit. 


the 


Gorathagiri (fortress) of 


>1 


Bead 



‘ wall ’ ‘ barrier ’) by a great army 

Line 8. 

For 

[,] Raja-gaham ghatapayita Raja-gaha-Naparpi 
upa-j)idapayati etina eha pidapayati etinarp. cha kam'apa- 
kaijima padana-panadena dana panadena sabata sena-va- 

saiiibita-seaa-vahimiri vipamuqi hane vipamuipchitani Madhu- 
-chitum Madhuram apayato yeva rani apayato [.] Navame 


narid [o] [nama] [mo ?] [cha] Bh . [vase] Bh 

[yachhati] vichha (mo ya chha ti ??.) 

palava-bhar[e]. 


palavariko 
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ghdtdpat/ita — Before the discovery tliat Goradlragiri itself 
was the object of ghdtapayiid, I gave it its primary meaning 

‘having got killed'’ (p. 4C3). Now it is plain that its other, 
the military, significanee wdiioh is fully known to Bali litera* 
ture, is to he accepted, ‘ sacking,'’ cf. dlpaghdfa^cd da mild, see 
Childers, sub ‘ ghatako h There is a stop after ghdtdpagita,. 

The reading upto yeva narida is certain. The former reading 
napa (‘ king ■’), accepted by every one after Bhagwan Lai Indraji^ 
is -witbont 'doubt a mistake. The rock has upa, deeply incised, 
in perfect preservation. Cunningham was correct here. I very 
particularly examined the rvhole line owing to its historical refer- 
ence. My regret is that I had not sufHcient time to devote to 
the portion after na^ida. I have to be contented this time with 
the certainty obtained Vvo'lh regard to the preceding portion, 
which I may confidently submit as final. 


The following translation is to be read along with theprevioits 

VpJ * W i. 

portion of tire record of the eighth year as given above ; — • 

“ causes pressure around Bajagriba (lays siege to Raja- 
griba) . On accourrt of this report of the acts of valour, 
(i.e., the capture of Goradhagiri, etc.), the King [so- 
called] to forsake the invested division of his army, 

went away to Mathura indeed, 

Apaddna is equal to Skt. avudd.ia. sarnbila (=sarnvita) mcairs 
‘ invested,^ •' hemmed in,’ both in Pali and Sanskrit. This word 
shows that upapiddpay jli is to bo t^kao. as ‘causes (Rajagrih.a) 
to be besieged.’ The force of sarcasm conveyed by n art do ndma 
is not fully brought out by ‘ the king so-called.’ Naridu ( == 


Nareudra) which is a sTno.'uvm for ‘ king literal^,' signifie 

/ V w ^ «/ O 


OS 


‘the Indra amongst men ’(the human Indra), the fighting human 
leader as Indra is amongst gods* The king, whose duty it was 
to face the enemy, fled away indeed to Mathura. Cf. apaydfa 
yeva with palayati yeva (Dhammapada). 

Fachhaii (‘ he gives ’) governs palaoa-bhare [Kalparulche, end 
of line 8 and beginning of line 9). 


* Tlie former tracslation of the line (p. 4iS3) is cancelle-. 
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The record of the ninth year evidently begins with or 

near about vaMati. Thus about twelve or ten more letters have 

to be read to complete the history of the eighth year which is the 
history of the invasion of Magadha. 

V O 


Line 9. 


11 ea il- 
ia) Kalpa-rukh[e] 
(4) saha-yamte 


For- 
Kapa-rulcho 
saha-vate 




[c] sava-gharavasa-parivasanc sava-gharavasadhaip..., 

sa-aginathiye [;] ne 

[d) Eamhananarn. jati- Bamananain jathararn bhi pa- 

pamtim pariharam dadati ram dadati 

(rt) The I in kalpa is joined on to the top of pa. The pro- 
cess is similarly repeated in icalpam in line 14. 

{c) The passage means : 

‘ to all (i.e., the donees of kalpa-tree; etc.) (he gives^ yac7i^ 
hati, line 8) houses, residences, and buildings for com- 
mon use, with fire-altars.’ 

Thera are three classes of buildings mentioned here, out of 
which the sense of one is fully known : ghara, ^family dwellino’- 
house \ But the diiSerence between that and avdsa I have not 


succeeded in finding out. The last one, pari-vasana, very likely 
has a collective significance. Probably it refers to such buildings 

as were meant for collective use of Brahmins, e.g., a hall 
like one mentioned in Yajnavalkya, II, 155, 

This has no allusion to a feast as I supposed on the 
incorrect reading in my former note (p. 463). It means : 



(to make all those gifts accepted), he g 
caste association {pahkti) of Brahmins. 


to the 


}} 


The system of collective grants of land to Brahmins came 
down to the last days of Hindu rule in Orissa. Professor 
Kashi Nath Das of the Cuttack College, who is a Brahmin of 

Orissa, informs me that these collective tenures still survive in 
his province. 
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Line 10. 


r 


Fo 

ubhaya-Prachi-tate rafial 




nivasam nianavijaTa- 


vase darin1da:??a 

t.» • .i • 


F eact 

(a) ...[ke] [f'] [ma]iieM 

ra[ 3 a]-sam.nivasam Maba- 
vi j ayam 

*(5) Dasame cba vase maba- Dasame cba 

dhita'’bbi3amayo Bharadha- nadasa Bliaradlia-vapa 

vasa-pathanam mabi-jaya- patbana karapayati. 

nam ... ti karapayati. 

(c) [niritaya ?] uy atanaip 

ani-rataTia[ni] upala- 
bbat [e]. 

(a) Tbe beginning of tbe line bas suffered on account of a 
large chip having gone off tbe rockblean/taking away the writing 
from the lower half of the first 1*2 letters of this line down to 


—puna cba manoradbaui upala 
bbata (p. 4o7). 


tbe last line. Tbe cbipping-off is straight up to line 13 


from 


line 14 it tends to cut more letters in each line in a way that 
while the loss in line 18 would be by 10 or 12 letters it would be 
by about 17 in tbe last. Tbe former reading [uhhaya'PrdcH-tate) 
was tbe result, on tbe impression, of this mutilation plus abra- 
sion — the ie of the supposed tate, for instance, is really the 
remaining half of ja of raja ; the supposed ija proved to be 
tbe upper half oE ma, and the mistaken bha is tbe top of a va, 
cJia or some other letter wdtb an j-stroke ! 

Tbe Maba-vijaya Palace is called a sarn-nivdsa which denotes 
that the palace contained a series of buildings (raja-samuivasa, 

* group of royal residences . 

(5) Tbe sentence before karapayati is now wholly read but 


for three letters. I hope to fill up this small lacuna at a future 
date. Tbe gap after kdrdinnjati represents space for about 18 
letters, part of which also, it is bopxel, will be read. 

AhJiisamapa is again a Vedic term, meaning, ' invasion clhlia 
(Skt. dhrita), ^ solemnly undertaken,^ 'one who has 
solemnly undertaken invasion,’' shows that 7uaha is to be taken 


* Correct misprint ia atMtisfiya - (p. 45G) by removing the liyphen. 
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in the Vedic sense, ^ sacrifice and that the whole sentence is 
to be rendered thus : 

‘ he having by sacred rites undertaken war, causes 

departure for Northern India (Bharata-Varsha) to 


conquer the land. 




On the present miterials it is not clear whether the sentence 
refers to his own departure or that of his army only. 

(c) «_yai5a'«ara=udyatanam, ‘ of those who have been invaded 
upn ■’*. The sentence, imperfect as it stands, means ; 

' free from calamity (?) he obtains the jewels 

and precious things of those who have been invaded upon/ 


Line 11. 


Bead 


lor 


(a) — mamde cha puva- 


■ya ptivaraja nivesitaip 


da[la]bhLa Pithudaga-dabha-nagale 


-narngaie 


(6) titamara 
(c) vitasayati 


utaiTipatha-rajano 


titamara 
vitasayarnto 
u tarapadha-ra j an o 


(a) The new text viandc and the discovery of la in dalalJia 
give an entirely new meaning to pUkudaga, etc,, which 


on its former defeotiYi 


had been 


a proper 


name of a town. The la which had been omitted by the 
engraver, was inscribed by him under da and bha in such a 
way that it is read between the two letters. A further precau- 
tion is taken by the engraver in putting a mark 


omreston 


on the line in the place of omission. It is just like what 
the manuscript-writers in India call a hUd-pdda ( crow's 

foot"), with a perpendicular line placed on a tiny horizontal dash. 
This process is once more resorted to in adding yd in gdpa- 

khima inline Id ( see below), f Both these additions and the 

Jedka-pdda marks are discernible in the plate published ante 

Volume III, facmg p. 47.^2, Dalahla ( = Skt, dalhha ) means a 
wheel " and namgda is a Pali equivalent of Idhgala, 'timber. ' 
udaga stands for Skt. udagra, 'tali', ' hig h '. The whole phrase 

cf, TJdyata ia Amara, L 3, 89. 

* 

t For the use of the Hha-pMaln another iuBcription, see below the Bocih^aya 

coping stone inscription4 ® ^ 
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qualifies the preceding mande, which, in the Lalitd-visiarct 
means a covered seat (page 476, also chapter XIX ). Evi- 
dently it stands there for tnandapt. The maiida, or tho 
covered seat, “ built by the previous king (or ^kings’ ), of thick 
and high wheels and timbers ” was the precursor of tho present- 
day, huge temple -ear of Oiissa. It was used for leading in 

procession the sArnghata or statue of Ketu-bhadra. The verb 
(ni-krish, ‘ to draw ‘ to pull "’) employed in the sentence for 
leading in procession, is really the same which is used to-day to 
express the ^drawing ’ of the procession car. The Jains in Upper 
India, when they take out their Tirthnkaras in procession, 
either on shoulders of men or on cars, siill use the same verb 
{nikas, nikal ). It was originally employed in connexion with 

car-processions. 

In view of Liiders^ opinion that the king ‘ had some place founded 
by former kings, perhaps Pithudaga, ploughed with a plough * 
(L. B.I, p. 16 1), I minutely scrutinized this passage on the rock 
and its grouping of letters. As if anticipating the confusion in 
which Liiders has fallen, the writer (or the writer-engraver) left 
no room for controversy by leaving distinct space between 
namgale and neMsayati, dividing them into two words. If this 
precaution had not been adopted, one could have alternativLly 
read namgalena kasayati, ‘ ploughs with a plough Eoidunately 
that possibility is negatived by the rock.* 

The translation of the whole sentence w-ould be in theso 


w 


ords : — 

(In the eleventh year ) he has led out iu procession, on the 


covered seat made by the previous king, 


of thijk and high 


wheels and timbers, the object of national reputation (or devo- 
tion), that immortal statue, in tikla {Nii/i) wood, of Ketu Bhadra, 
who flourished thirteen centuries (back) ” 


♦Even if tliere had been no space the misreading coaid have beea detected owing 
to the absurdities it leads an interpreter into. ‘ Ploughing ’ mast be with a plough 
and the latter would be needlessly mentioned ; then samgbataip, the object would 
have been left without a verb to govern it, or if it was that which was ploughed 
then the king ‘ ploughed’ an idol of the nation (jaaa-pada-bhavauaip), the object 
of national attachment or national reputation. 
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The rule of Paninij ?niij'ia7i glianali, III, 3, 77, is a further 

confirmation of the view that sarngjiaia, menus a statue. After 
giving- the general rule (III, 3, 76) that Iian, ‘ to strike,^ is trans- 
brined into ladha^ Paiiini says (HI, 3, 77) that where ^ image'’ is 


-C 

Jl 


meant the same suffix would produce gluaia (instead of hadlia), 
that is , gJia-iovm. {ghaiva) obtains in 


the sense of ^ image ’ 


{murii) : that from /lan with ghatva-ade^a we would get words 
for an image or statue. Tliis is exactly the case in samghdtd. 

(^) TiHamara would be taken together (statue of iiktamdra 
wood^), if there was:a tree tikfa-amara (c£. tiJctd^nrita) . 

= reputation, consideration (Pali). 

It is evident that the opening portion of the line contained 
the text giving ^ In the eleventh year,’ which would have covered 
sjiace 

only about two. But for them the whole sentence is now 
recovered and explained. 

(e) There would he a slight change in meaning : instead 
of ‘ euwiiTjy consternation ’ (16-1), wm should read ‘ ha caii-es 

consternation’. 


for some eight letters. The lost letters thus would he 


Lins 12. 


For 


Bead 

(a) hathisu Gamgaya 
payayati 

{1) magadham oha Eajanaiji Magadha cha Rajana(m) 


hath (i ) sa Gaijiglya 



Bahapatimitrarn 
Namda-raja-nitani Aga- Jinas 




Babasati-mit[r?]arn. 

(c) Namda-raja-mtam cha 
Kalirp-ga- J ina- s arnnivesam 

(d) Amga-Magadha-vasum cha Amga-iMagadha-vasavu. 

ney ati iieyat(i) 

[a) The mark on the top of ga in Gamga%a in the impression 
deceptive. It is no part of the letter. The passage now means : 


K 


he effects the crossinsr o 


r 


the Ganges on (his) elephants ^ 


The army crossed the Ganges from the northern side to Patn^^i. 
puttmg the elcphanfs to Die use of military pontoons^ a 


use 


“r — 


noticed bv political writers oi itiudu turi£^. 


Compare 
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Somadeva, 23, 

setu-bandha ^ bridging across’ indicates that elephants were 
trained to remain steady in rivers and allow soldiers to walk 
over. 


{h) The rock decided that the name is spelt as Bahasati 
not Bahapati, Mr. Pandav Idndlv took for noe a 

-4, V ^ 

cast of the letters on plaster of Parisj which has been now 
presented to the Patna Museum. The rock shows that the 
supposed M-mark to la is no part of the letter. The letter which 
Mr. Bauerji and I had itaken to be a ‘pa is really a blurred sa. 

(c) That an impression after all is a poor substitute for the 
original is once more proved by the history of the reading of the 
passage Kdlirnrja-Jina. The lower portion of was not visible 
in the impression, with the consequence that the upper part natur- 
ally presented a clear nc (and with abrasion marks, a ni !). The 
next letter {li) had not been even [remotely detected {Cunningham 
reading in its place a while Bhagwan Lai Indraji, Banerji and 
myself, an a !) . On the rock, on the other hand, it cannot be 
easily mistaken. I publish herewith a fresh impression of the 
passage. The impression had the further advantage of reproducing 
the letters next follovving Kdlimg a- d ina . They give the much 
needed information as to what it was of the Jina of Kalimga” 
that had been carried away by King Nanda from Orissa to 
Magadba, which, now 300 years later, Khara-vela triumphantly 
brought back to bis capital along with the riches of Anga and 
hlaghdha. It was the Jina’s samnivesam * which means a 
‘form’, ‘figure’, ‘appearance’ (sf*? Monier- Williams). There- 
covered trophy was thus a representation, an image, of the Trlthair- 
kara, called here the ‘Kalingau Jina’. As to the ‘Kalingau Jina’ 
the question arises : what is meant by the exi)ression ? Does it 
mean that the particular Jina was associated with Kalihga, and 
if so, which was he out of the twenty-four Jinas or Tirthah- 

* The last sa has not come out well in the facsimile • it is much clearer in 
the impression. 
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karas ? Parsvanatha is related to have preached to the people of 
Tamralipti, and I was inclined to connect him with the 
‘Kalinga Jina’ of Kharavela. Pnt a new aspect is pnt on the 

question by what a learned Jain ascetic has to say on the 
subject. Muni Jinavijaya (at present at Poona) who has often 
obliged me by his valued opinion on subjects of our common 
study, says that it is a practice, still prevalent, to designate 
the image of a particular Tirthankara after the name of the 
locality of the establishment. The First Tirthankai-a (Rishabha- 
deva) at Satruhjaya, for instance, is called 'the Satruhjaya Jina;^ 
similarly the image at Ahu is called 'the Arbuda Jina,^ and the 
one_at Dhulew (Mewar) is called the Dhulew Jina. 


In view of this practice it is not necessary that the Kalihga 
Jina must have been a Jina associated with Kalinga in his life 
history. The expression may denote merely the Jina image 
which was worshipped in Kalinga or at the Kalingan capital. 
One of the cave-buildings — the Ananta guha — which bears 
a mutilated Brahmi inscription belonging to the period of or 
before Kharavela, is to be taken as dedicated to Parsvanatba, 
for it is distinguished by his conventional symbol serpents at the 
door. But at the same time another rock-cut building of the same 
period, the Jaya-Vijaya, has the Bodhi-tree of the Mahavira, the 
Fata tree, which is being woi'shipped in the sculpture.* Simha or 
lion is the symbol of the last prophet. It appears on the Jaina 
stupa of the Mahavira at Mathma. The Jaya-Vijaya has also got 
the Hon. This symbol is found even on the doorway arches of 
the Anantaguha itself which, as I have said above, bears also 
serpents, beautifully carved. The cave was thus most probably 
dedicated jointly to the last two Tirthan karas. Prominence of the 
lion on the Jaya-Vijaya and Anantaguha and on the columns of 
several bull lings (we collection in Plate XXIV, Anliquitiet of 
Orissa, Vol. II) would, in my opinion, indicate that the hill 
was sacred mainly to the memory of the Last Tirthankara. 


*This ha3 been pointed out by my revered friend Jluni Jioavijaya in hi* 
Gujrati book Praclilna Jaiua Leklia-Sangraba, 1. 
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Line 13 . 
For — 


(«) ta jathara-Iiklina-bara- ta jathara-lekliilan (i) baranl 

ni siliirani nivesayati sibarani uivesayati 

((5) Bata-visikanam pariba- sata-vasii-[(iana]-[pa]ribareua* 
rena [ ”3 

(c) Abbutamacbbarlyani Abbiitamacb[ ebb ]ariyiip. 

[fl] batbi-navaua t pailpn- batbiiiavaua paribaram dona 

rapi upadenba 

(«)baya-batbi-ratana[-ma] baya-batbi-ratana [ janana ?] 

nikani 


Pamda-raia edani anekani Pamdaraja [ eba ] 

mutamaai-i'atanani abara- mani ratanani abarapayati idba 
payati idba sata[ sa ?] [*] sata[ sa ] 

(i) Sata-v't sikanam fariharena with passage (o), should be 
translated as follows : — • 

^‘He builds excellent towers witb carved interior, 

by making land-grants to hundred artists. •’'* 

Bihar ani (Skt. ^ikhardni) I have translated by ‘towers^. 
Most probably s'ikhara denoted a particular style of building. 

Visikanain: this word may be compared with the dveaanl of 
inscriptions, which has been translated as ' foreman of artisans ’ , 
and with pm7; a (^art'’ ) , of the Lalitavistara. visika[ = ^'ki.vai^ika) 
would mean an artist. The visikas referred to here are evidently 
the chief artists who carved the sikliaras. 


(c) to (e) Abhuta stands for aclbhuta, ‘ wonderful * (not 
abhuta, * unprecedented^). 

With the lacunae now filled up the sentence would be thus 
translated; 


“'And, be causes to be brought here, from the Pandya King 
tribute presents (upadenba), being the ivonderful and marvellous 
cargo [lit, ‘ fUl of elephant-ships : choice horses and choice 
elephants and rubies, as well as numerous jewel pearls 

... ■ ^ ^ - _ - — L- _ _ 

•Misiirinted as pariliarena [ip.]. 

fTkere is a hole in the rock after hatii and anothor one after the 

engraver has avoided them. 
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Line 14 

For—' 


{a) 


sino vasi karoti 


[va] sino vasi kareti 


{h) Tcrasame cha vase six- Terasame eha vase supavata 
pavata-vijayi-chake Ku- vijaya-ekako Kxxmari pavate 


mari-pavate araliite 


Araliato-par[i]a[i]v[a]se ta- 


y[a]pa*-klx[i]raa-vy- kikaya Nisidiyaya ya puja- 


asamtaki kayya-nisx 


vakeki raja-kkitani 


eka 


diyayaYapa-navakeki navatani vusa-satani pujani 
raja-bkitmi ckina- [sa ka ta?] [sa ? dka ? ] ra 


vatani vosasitani [ ; ] 


pujani 


kata-uvasa 


va [si ? ri ? ko ? ] Jiva-deva 
kale rakkita. 


Kkaravela-sirina Ji- 
vadeva-[siri]-k al paip. 
rakkita [ . ] 

(a) is not to be read before vasT-karoti, slight altera- 

tion in translation (p, 465) becomes necessary. The rendering 
would be 


he wins (the affection ? ) of 


)> 


(b) The whole construction and meaning of the opening phrase 
is changed by the reading of chahe (Instead of cJiclJco). It refers 
to the Kumari Hilb and not to the king, and so does arahite. The 
sentence now completed and corrected, becomes not only gramma- 
tically consistent, but also, as we shall presently see, gives infor- 
mation of highest importance to the history of J ainism. 

Tapa-navcikas — The third letter which appears like 2 k j a on 
the impression is unmistakably on the rock. Japx-nataTcelii\ 2 , 
grouped together in the original writing as one word, being sepa- 
rated from nimlli^aya. Tdpa-ndvaJeas (Skt. ydpa-j ndpahai) The 
teachers of ydpa' cannot be! identified without reference to the 
history [of Jainism. The Bhadraldhu-chariia^ in giving the 
history of Jainism immediately after the teacher 'Bliadrabdlm, a 
contemporary of Chandragupta, says that amongst the numerous 


* Ya is below tlie line between te and pa, 

t I tbank the Secretary of tbe Jain Library, Arrab, for a loan of the 
manuscript of this work. 
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disciples of BliadraLaliu wlio woi-shipped the bones of their master 
a school called Yajiina-mhnlKl arose and that they finally de- 
cided to remain wilhont clothes. The YapiUia-sahgJia flourished 
in the south as they prominently appear in Carnatic inscriptions. 
They are now extinct, hitmi Jina-Aujaya is oi opinion that some 
tenets of theirs bore affinity to the Digamhara school and 
some to the Svetarnbara. In view of this opinion the Yapana 
school marked the stage before the great schism. Onr insciip- 
tion shows that yapa which gave the name to the school con- 
sisted of certain pious practices. If we take it in the sense it 
is isjd in Charakaj ' mitigating' pain/ orj as in' the Maha Bha- 
rata, ' supporting- life, the ‘ yapa teachers ^ emphasized the 
duty of alleviating pliysical misery of others. These teachers 
of Yapa (or Y^apa school ) are described as actively engaged in 
0pa and hhema {kJiima) i.e. practices of yitpa * and welfare. 

The professors of yapa were at the Kayya-InshuU on 
‘ revered (arahite) Kumarl Hill. ■’ That this NisMdi 
a Nishidi of the Arhat is proved by the next 


the 


was 


line. In this volume of the Journal (IV, 9G) I drew 
attention to the technical mc-anino: of the Jai 


in 



‘ resting place/ a ^ tomb. ■’ The Nishidi at the Kumari Hill 
(the Hill where the inscription is engraved) was not an 
mental tomb hut a real stupa., for It is 


orua- 



corp 



(i.e-. 


having remains 


by kdyya, 


of the body).-’ Thu 


it 


seems that the Jains called their stupas or chaityas Nishldls. 
The Jain stupa discovered at Mathura and the datum of the 
Bhadra-ldhu-charita saying that the disciples of Bhadrabahn 
•worshipped the bones of their Master, establish the fact that 
the Jains (at any rate the Blgamharas) observed the practice 
of erecting monuments on the remains of their teachers. 
It should be noted that this was in fact a national custom, not 
merely confined to the Buddhists and JainS; as attested by the 


* The ya of ya^a is added below the line and the omissiou is indicated 
by a Pakapdda just above the line. On the use of hdhapada the Bodha Gayii 
inscription published below should be couSulted. 
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Glrliya-sutras.* 


The site of l.he NisHdi is to be discussed 


below in connection with the next line. 

ckina-vatdni is probably to be read as ch in a- v rat din on account 
of a probable stroke below va. It qualifies Raja-bhitini, ‘state 
allowances-’. Its Sanskrit equivalent is cJilrryi-vratani, ‘comp- 
leted-vow Jlva-Beva-Siri was evidently one of the former 
kings of Kalihga, noted for his patronage of Jainism. 

The translation of the whole sentence is as follows 
“ Again, in the thirteenth year, state maintenances, to be 
given on completion of vow, are decreed (by Kharavela) to the 
ydpa professors who are actively engaged in ydpa and kshcma 
practices at the Depository of the Body-remains on the revered 


Kumari Hill, where the Wheel of the Conqueror (: 
fully established. Worships and acts of lay observance 
by Sri Kharavela after the manner of Sri Jiva-Deva.^^ 


Jina) is 
are kept 


‘The Wheel of the Conqueror-’ suggests that amongst the 
Jains also c/m J-m symbolised the spread or conquest of religion. 
This is confirmed by the representation of the Wheel found at 
the Jain Stupa of Mathura. 


Read 

(a)- 


Line 15. 

For 


(a) — — su katam samana-suvihita 
-n[a]int cha sata-disan[ajtp. 
natanam tapasa-isinani saip- 

ghayan[a]ip[.] 

(5) pabhare varakara-samu- 
thapitahi aneka-yojanahi- 


sukata-samana-suvihi- 

tanurn cha sata-disanum 


tabi silahi 


Simha- 


patha-Raniya Dhusiya nisayani 


khatiyani tapasa. . ... (saha?) 
[or, saingha]-yanum. 

pabhare vara-karu samutha- 

patihi aneka-yonahi si la 

hi sa sa pa tha (?) (not read) . 


•“Mention is also made of offerings to monument— Chaityas— erected to 

the memory of teachers Generally after the tenth day the bones 

are collected and placed in an urn which is buried to the accompaniment of the 

Rigvedic verse ‘Approach thy met! -<8. lOV' Macdonoll, Kistorif of 

SfinsJerit Literature, pp. 255-5Q, 

t Or, sanianasa vihitaaaip. 
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(a) It is not possible to decide whether su is a remnant of 
a preceding word now lost, or it has to be taken v/ith hatam^ 
^done^ {n^i-katain^^ made’’). Again there is some doubt as to 
the vowel-mark to the ndiara in. viAiidnctTn^ \cHsdnam and sam^ 

In each case the right-hand end itiirns downwards, 
giving it an appearance of w-stroke, lut the dowmward bend is 
lost in decay and does not end in a chisel cut. It is therefore not 
certaiu that w -marks are incised. Probabilities are that they 
are produced by the process of decay. The mark 
tanam is not sharp and ■ 


in vih i- 


ery 


not exist in the 


time of Cunningham and Bbagwan Lai Indraji, neither of 
whom suspects it ; though the mark in disanam was noticed. 

The comrade expressions [ndfaiicitn, etc.) also suggest that we 

% 

should neglect the mark. If the marks were actually incised, 
the first two expressions wmuld be treated as bearing influence 
of Jain Prakritism. The pi'evious kutam indicates that the third 
word in question should be sarnghd^anam, “’a place of congregation^ 
If originally a ?i-niark was incised in this word, it has to he 

o ^ 

taken as a mistake, as the g-mark in yoveadbhivijayo (line 2).* 
It seems to me that this House of Congregation is identical 
with what is now called the Hathignmpha. The cave is a huge 
hall, unlike neighboirring cave-buildings, without any interior 
chamber. Evidently it could have served no other purpose than 
of a meeting-hall. The reason why the inscription was engraved 
on this cave-building is to be found in its being the assembly 
hall. 

The last three words are new text. As the closing letters of 
the passage had been lost sight of in taking the impression 
published in Yd. Ill, ante, I had a fresh estarapage prepared 
which is reproduced herewith. The middle word (DhusiyaJ is in 
fine condition. It is possible that a vowel-mark of ri is intended 
in its first letter, and that its « is cerebral. Mr. Panday 
reads Rdnim instead of Bdniya, 


* ilr. Panday is of opiuion that the downward turn is only a gtylc of » which 
develops still sharply later, as in_Eu5hiiaa n’s. 
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The whole line is translated as follows : 


There is made (by him) an Assembly House for accomplished 

✓ 

Sramanas_, for those who have scriptures as their eyes, for those who 
are full of wisdoiUj and for those who are holy on account of their 
austerities ; there near the Relic Depository of the Arhat, 
on the slope of the mountain, Shelters (Halting Palace) for 

the Siijiha-prastha Queen Dlirishti, with stones, 

quarried out of excellent mines, brought from many miles 



The latter sentence runs on to the next line. It deals with 
the Queen’s halting palace which too was, as the context shows, 
on the same hill. It was a great building or series of buildings, 
for its cost of construction given in the next line is a huge 


sum 


These * shelters ^ of the Queen I identify with the 
grand, rock-cut buildings known as the Queen’s Palace. It is 
close to the HathTgumpha, on the slope of the hill. It 
was meant for royal residence, as proved by the soldier-gatekeepers 


sculptured there and by the royal throne on the ui)per story of 
the north wing. The next line shows that tbe building was twO' 


4RU 


storied, which is characteristic of this and the building 

' o 


at 


its back, the ‘ Svarga-j)atalapnr 


i’ 


The latter is excluded 


from the identification owing to the fact that it is not built 
by Khara-vela but by his Agra-Mahishx (Chief Queen), 
and the King who succeeded him. Hence the description 
is applicable only to the Rani Naur (Queen’s Palace). 
The sculptures and technique of the neighbouring cave- 
buildings, with inscriptions in Brahmi, agree with those of the 
Rani Naur and prove its age to belong to the period of Khara- 
vela. These facts and the desciijition of the Queen’s Shelters 
leave no doubt as to its identity with the Queen’s Palace. 

The Reliquary monument— the Arhat’s Nishidi — must have 
been according to the inscription, near the Queen’s Shelters. 
At the distance of about a furlong from the Hfithignmpha, 
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on the top of the hillj to the west of the Jain Temple, 
I found numerous model ehiitvas coverlajr a defined area, 

*' . -f 

These ehaitvas are of solid stone, and some bear figures o 
nude Tirthahkara. Jain pilgrims now-a-days keep on 


the 


custom of 



ait.va 



on the spot by piling up small 

stone pieces in imitation of votive chaiiyes, but curiously 

enough without knowing its meaning, without knowing that 
they dedicate chaityas ! It has become a ine mingless ceremonial 

now. I enquired from my Jain clients at Calcutta, who are 
fully conversant with the Hill and the worship there; they 

could not explain the practice of piling up the improvized toy- 

pyramids. I found many of 


these s;anding. 


There is 

comparatively a large chaitya, a block of about 4 feet in height ; 
but this also appears to be a dedicatory piece and not the original 
monument. There are, however, some rude stone pieces lying 
in a heap and a seat-like structure on two stone pieces. A 
search underneath these inav vet reveal the relics. An examina- 
tion of the sculpture on the votive chaityas might render material 
help in determining the name of the Arhat whose remains were 
enshrined there. Unfortunately there was no time at my disposal 
to make the enquiry. Mr. Panday, when he goes (o take the cast 
of the Hathlgumpha inscription, might make a search for the relics 
and study the chaityas. 


Bead 
{a) 


Line 16 . 

For 


patal [i] kochatare 

veduriya • 


pataliko chature cha 


veduriya 


(b) panatariya satasab'^sehi [.] Panaqitariya-sathivasa-sate 

Kaja- 

(cj Muriya-kalaqi vocbiijm- Muriya-kale vochchhine cha 


[e?] 


• I 


cha choyathi-* chhe-yathi Argasi ti kaqatari- 


aga-satika'’ijitariyaip upa- yaip upadiyati. 
dayati. 


(<^) Vadha-raja 


nuhhavamto 


Vadha-raja 
pasato anubhavato 


• Probably cAoyofAt. 
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i/i) fatalilochatare is one word on the rock. Its Sanskrit 
equivalent is pataliha-avachatvare, ‘ on the lower, roofed terrace \ 

[b) This is a very important passage in the inscription on 
account of its former reading which gave one of the two phrases 
on the date. I examined the passage for several successive days, 
and so did Mr. Fanday along with me. We both came to the 
definite conclusion that the text is as given above. The passage 
towards its close is very faint. We had three fresh impressions 
taken and they all confirmed the above reading. ,|The last letter 
with its faint bottom gives the suggestion of two letters, ra ji, 
but it is really one letter, hi. I can with absolute confidence say 
that the former readings were wrong. 

The sentence which ends with (b) means : — 

Shelters for the Simha-prastha Queen Dhusi, etc. •’ in the 

last line) (and) on the lower roofed terrace in 

the verandah] he establishes columns inlaid with beryl ; at the 
cost of 75 hundred-thousand (panas) 

The columns to the verandah of the lower story in the 
Q,ueen'’s Palace are all, as compared with the finished columns in 
other parts, crude and rough, without any ornamentation and 
capitals. The passage of the inscription seems to explain this 
strange condition. It seems that they were encased-in with 
a coating which gave them artistic finish, and that this casing 
was enlaid with beryl. 

The cost of the whole building, ' the Queen's Shelters and 
also probably together with that of the Assembly Hall, was 
7 ^ million panas (the then rupees) . 

(c) The reading ikale was absolutely wrong ; it is kdlam. 
The anusvara which is placed to the left of la misled scholars 
into reading an e-stroke. Cunningham was more correct than 
others in reading the letter as la. As to the next word there is 
some difficulty in ascertaining the vowel-value to its last letter. 
There appears a mark to the vertical stroke of the nakara, which 
is very much like an incised e-mark, but at the same time there ig 
also an anusvara iucised to the letter. The latter factor shows 
that the apparent e-mark, if incised, was a mistake of the 
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engraver like the e-stroke in yoven (1.2.) . The substantive it quali- 
fies {Muriya-Jcdhm) makes it certain that the form intended was 
vochhimnarn, not vochhimne or vochMmnem. It is notewoi'thy 
that Cunningham chose to read the last letter as na, not ne. 
There can be no doubt as to the texi. being choyatht ; the right 
hand circle to cho which gave the letter, on the impression, an 
appearance of chlia, is not incised on the rock, it is only a super- 
ficial mark. The mark which was taken to be a superscript r on 
ga oiaga, does not show any chisel-mark. It seems to have been 
bored by hornets or bees, like so many other holes in the roof 
of the cave. The last word is updddyati, as Mr. Eanerji had read it. 
TJpdddjjati is third person singular, present, from the causative of 
di (with upa and d prefixes) j see Kachchayana, vi, 4-2 ; vriddhi, 
nay a, day ait). Li {iniransitive) means 'to end ’, ' to terminate ' 
{din kshaye, Siddhanta-kaumudI, chapter on Divadi, 28) ; dayati, 
{ — kshdpagali) j therefore, meaus ■' he causes to terminate 

Now the corrections in the text of the sentence displace all 
previous renderings. Mnriya-hdlam is accusative to updddyati, 
amtara in connexion with time is ‘ s[iace \ ‘ interval vochhimna 
{SM. vyavachchhinna) taken in the sense it usually comes, would 

mean ' limiced defined {parimita). The translation of the 
whole sentence thus would be as follows ; 

" He (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), counted, 
and being of an interval of sixty-four with a century. 




There is an unusually large stop after this sentence, but no 


perpendicula: 


Line 17. 


Lead — 

(a) sava-devayatana-samkara 
karako 

(d) vahani-balo 

(e) chaka-dhura 
(d) pavata-chako 
{e) vinis[r]ito 



tina sanakara-karak [o] 


vahana-balo 

chaka-dhara 

ghisaipta-chako 

vinichchhito 
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(a) This new text means ; — 

' One who is the restorer of every temple \ Probably Catholi- 
cism of the king is implied by this, as by the previous phrase ‘ one 


who respects every sect ^ 


The king 


was not only 


great 


builder but also a great conserve!* of old buildings, both religious 
and temporal. 

(d) This expression (with the preceding, [a] patihata-chaki-) 
means, ‘ one whose chariot and army have not been obstructed \ 


(c) Bhura in 


Pali is ‘ leader ‘ chief chaka-dhura, ‘ the 


leader of the empire ^ If the expression is taken together with 
the following guta~chalO) ivfo will mean, ^ with an empire 
which is kept protected by the leader of the empire (or army)\ 
{d) Pavata-efiako, ‘ one whose empire has been extended \ 


(e) It is curious that only in this word the palatial s is found. 
The turning in the letter at the bottom of the left line is taken 
by me, with some doubt, as an r. 

The Kavya artificiality should be noticed in the repeated use 
of ekaka in this line and of gkara in line 7.) 
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Sanskrit Rendering of the Text. 

jj.B . — Black types indicate space left in the inscription before important 

words to emphasise them. 


11 mwm II 


II II 


Line 1. 





^ [i] 





ftft mr- 







Line 2. 





efcrr 








;-f^- 




-^T 








5Em^[^*rRTf^ ST^Wrf^ CTSI 







WtW 


^JTRre^- 

cTf?r% 






<d 


Line 3. 



Tin- 

^ TfH I 

Vj 

(V ?. 8 °) 
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II II 

^ TT^-^cT- 

^cT [i] ^[rf^rjRTrft;’ 

■JT^-OT cf^-Trrf%^> ^ 

^fcT [i] ^rqRrR-xrrcT#3tpi ^ 


II II 

^cT^cT 



^cr[i] fi 

^3Txrr^^ [i] 


Line 4. 


wfcnft [i] ^fci^ ^ [i] 

^ w^crfimT mmfis trfl^-. 

inrrtnrf% [i] cpf^ *i f ttctt^ ^rf^ [i] ir^ii^iiri' jict^tt 

fenrf^^ ff^^nRi [i] ^arrtnifcr ^aRST^r^JT [i] 


Line 5. 


^-5rcI-3ftcT-^Tf^cT- 

^r^'TTfw ^?r^-^nTrar-^rRT^«TTf% 

SRlfC f l] cT^TT 

^ f^arrsnaf^w 3!rfcT--5T 





5Er5^^t^(^^-wrar-^K&^ sfts’- 
^ 5rjr6:JT[i] ^ ^ 







^ f^fqw TfH ?r I 


wfTJPJizil ai^?iT I 
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Line 6. 

•s •v ^ 

-fifjlTC f^-^cT5T-TO%% 

xi=^% ^ ^ift rf T [l] ^ 

^ETcr-^W^ iT^TTfi -^--gicI-^lt^JT 9ErT^f|cfT ^- 

TT%^r['?f]fcT [i] ^rt[fiT ^ w] ^^R^?^r^TcT irurr^f 

KPTir^C*] [i] 5Ef(-[^fir^ 








^[]?nna*r si«t- 


»ffpi?rr»95c^ 
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II Mmrm II 


Line 9. 


II II 





s " 


[i] ^=t Ji^i=iT5er-Hr<=<'e‘i lOr 


^r^-3T=fii ^ 


3rrf^-Tff^ ^t^t ^^ifcT 



fjFT 





^r, 





^T^urpft ^‘Tf^TT^ 






....jf (?) 


Line 10. 



. .. M. f [Jn]^ TjM>iPtww - M [I]'n=i- (?) 

irerfir^nf twk ^nrrTsrfir ata- ’^f^rfranr irffn^ TO^rfa ^snsr 

JTf-'gcnfn^rFr^l’ 


5Ercr-xrf%f% 






TOT-wxr- 


XTm*i . . , f^ OTT*f Tpft-^^si . . . 


WCcT^] 


^3^crR 


^ Trfi!I-X:cTiIT[fsr] ^tlWcT [l] 



^?WKT 


^w»Tcr [f 


Line 11. 


n% -w OT-mfna- ‘ 


f^rcT-ifW^-^[^]^-5f7r% wr^- 





[i] ^jt;- 

%fw 

t%cTT^nr^ ^cBrnr^-rr^jfl 


6 \ 


twr^RT^ 


WR:-TO 5 T^ 










f^T^nrf^ -nsttc-c m i ^ M 


I 




*fst Jrf%frfw^i’'rT^ i 
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II II II 11 

Line 12. 




JTtecf ^ t U ^ < rM'^rfd tw ^[^-j [ i ] 

M [I] 


Line 14. 





^ WT I 
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II 3?Tli?Tfr II 


II 




^ t^sRcTTOr 

^Rlf^cTTf^ [l] 

JiT^m [i] 






W' 


^TSnf^TcTTJ 


licitin^rT: 




[l] 


Line 15. 


[ctt] i: ^ci ^Jir- [m] !• licT 




^4 f^crra (i ?) ^ TO-f^TO a ?) 

cnm-TfN ^) [ J ^*TO*T3T 

irmr ITPHT^ 

f»T^:^^'5PrrfcnfR: 


W^- 






■sjftnsr 



♦ 

♦ 






Line 16. 


^rsrrfwN'^ 





^f^TTir^ TTfcT^Rnrfar [ ,] rm- irfcnsrwfa- [,] 


clft^ ^cT- 








^ =^^'tcj-^5nRr- 


^r^Wt^TT^IcT^rw: [i] 

f^^ct R.ii xiMKiqrfl [i] ^+^<l5rT [i] =^jT^5rt ?r 

^ ^ ^ ■snf OT* ^5*i3f- 


^giT^crr ^iWJinrf^ 


^fwr^nTf^ 




1 


VJ 


^rxT^fir 


I 
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INSCRIPTION OF PRAKHYATA-KiRTTI. 


y 






\ % 


■4, - 


« p 




6 




f. < 




A A 




4 • P 


!r-, 


} 








*x 


Vso^ 


On BAMlh-Oajii eopin^-stoae (Patna Mviscnm). 








A 


r? 


•V 


£ 


<r 




By H. Panday, P.A. 


This inscription was noticed for the first time in 1 908 by the 
Archseolop^ical Department, An inaccurate reading and transla- 
tion, and a wrong estimate \of its age, without any facsimile 
of the record and critiq^iie on the palseography, were given hy 
the late Dr. Th. Bloch in the Arclusologic il Annual Beport for 
lOOS-OO. ^ The epigraph, however, deserves a fuller treatment 
which will be seen from the discussion here below.® 

The stone on which this inscription is incised has recently 

been brought to the Patna Museum from the. sculpture-shed 

* 

at Bodh-Gaya.® It is a fragment of a coping-stone of a bains- 
trade exactly similar to (perhaps identical with) the one illus- 
trated in Cunningham'’s M^habodlu (Plate VII). It measures 
8' SI" long and is 1' L" high wiih a width of 11"'; but at 
the bottom one side has been cut away for x "Z" all 

V 

along the length, leaving a width of 9" only to allow the 
stone to .set evenly on the balusters which were apparently 
of the same thickness (about 9"). Above this runs a frieze, 
high, of a row of four buffaloes facing to left followed by a 
tiger (or leopard), in low relief. On the other side of the stone the 
frieze consists of a row of lotus dowers in shallow relief. The 


bottom of the coping is not flat, but slightly concave. On the 
top there are grooves which received the cLiraps by which th's 
piece of the coping was secured to others on either side at the 
joints. There is a mortice-hole near the left end of the stone 
(which appears to have been slightly broken off at this edge) 

^ A. S. B., 1908-09, p. 166. 

“lam obliged fco Mr. K. P. Jayaswal for many snggeations. 

® In the Patna Musouin it is numbered 113 in while. The Bodh-Gaya number 
(in pencil) was 639. 
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measuring 2f ''' x 3''' x 1|" which received the tenon of one of 
the two balusters on which the coping-stone rested. The 

at the right end has disappeared althoun'h the 


mortice-hole 


cltisel-dressitig by which this end of the stone was originally 
iinlsliod is still traceable. It is probable that the joints of the 
coping were cut not vertic lly but at the slant as in the case 
of the balustrade at SanchL'*' Otherwise it would be diffieulfcj if 
not impossible, to explain the existence of the mortice-hole near 
the end which appears h.'oken and its absence on the side 
which appe u's comparatively more intact. 

The coping is made of a variety of white sandstone with 


a tinge of red. There is no polish; but th 




dressing is 


very 


smooth. The material, the technique of the sculptures in the 
frieze, and the workmanship in general and the somewhat slanting 
joint and the concave bo tom in particular make it certain 
that the railing to -which our fragment belongs is a product of 
the art of the Suiiga period. The present inscription, therefore, 
must have been carved on the coping after it had stood without 
one for many centuries. 

The inscription is in two lines and is carved in the space 
immediately below the animd frieze above mentioned. It is 
in a perfect s’ate of preservation with the exception of the end 

of the first line which has suffered from the breaking off of the 
stone surface near this point. The characters belong to the 
northern class of alphabets and the size of the letters varies 
from { inch to 1.^ inch. The forms of the letters bear a strong 
resemblance to those in the Kahaiin Prasasti of the reign of 
Skanda Gupta (ttiO A. C.) ® and are decidedly older than the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman (Circa 588-89 AC.).® 
The i and I strokes are always on the top while in Maha- 
naman^s insoriptiou they are carried down along the sides. 
The form of m in this inscription is earlier than that 


* Sir John Marshall, A Guide (o Sanchh P- 31 ; 1913-14, p. 7. 

* JFUett Gtu^ia Inscf i]^tionSj p. C6. 

« Ibid, p. 274 ; Jnd. Ant., Vol. XV (1S86), p. 356 (Plate). 
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in the Mahanaman'’s inseiiptlon but exactly- similar to the 
form in the Kahaiiii Prasasti auJ earlhr inscriptions. The ji-i — 
except when a subscript in a eoajiinet letter, in which case it is 


shaped like a loop 


is invariably tripartite and retains the older 


form. In Mahan rman’s inscription the bipartite ya is the more 
common. These difterenees point to an earlier date for our ins- 


cription than 5SS-89 A. C 


■the date of Mahfinaman’s inscription 


assigned by the late Dr. Fleet. The palaeographical evidence, 
therefore, would place it in the fifth ctntury A.C., i.e. about a 
century earlier than Mahanainan’s inscription. Dr. Bloch was 
too wide of the mark in assigning it to the 6th or 7 th century 

A.C. ' 

The conjunct letters in this inscription are placed one above 
the other; in two instances, the subscript ia in Kuldmhara (v. 1) 
and the last subscript ja in updrjjitam (v. 3 ) are placed at the 
slant. The halanta letters are so distinguished by placing them 
at a lower level than the rest in the same line. There is no 

orthographical mist ike in the whole inscrijjtion. The caret 


(klkapidd, lit. 


<C 


crovv’s foot-print 




is employed once to 


indicate the omission of the conjunct letter tmd in dharmmdiind 
(V. 1) which is inserted in the sjiace below the line. The use of 

this sign is remarkable. 

The language is Sanskrit and the entire record is in verse — 

the first two being in the and the last in the Vamsa^ 

slha, metre. Of the last verse only three-quarters, viz. the first, 

second and last are found, and If the verse was complete the 

third q-aarfcer must have bean engraved on the adjoining piece 

of the coping and may possibly be recovered some day. The 

verses and half- verses (and quarter-verses in the 3rd stanza) 
are separated by spaces which device is also employed once 
in this inscription to emphasise an important word BuMliatvo'm 
in verse 2. Such use of the space was first discovered, in the 

Hathlgumpha inscription of Kharavela by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.® 
At the end of verse 3, however, the vertical stroke is employed 

to mark the end of the record. 


» A. S. iZ„ 1903-69, p. 156. 

« J. B. 0. B. S., Yol. Ill, pp. 429-80. 
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TEXT. 


Line 1 . — 




[ 1 ] ^ [m-^ 

Line 2. — '^r%^ §'^'d IfT^ 1 

Beaiarks. 

(i) The visarga tign after ia in BaimjakkarH dli is quite clear 

Loth on the stone as well as In the inipjcssion j but it v/ag not 
noticed by Dr. Dloch. 

(ilj The first letter of the third verse is distinctly i — two dots 
with a vertical stroke on the right. 

Dr. Bloch should have read it as a la. 


I cannot iina<riiie 

o 


why 


(iii) The letter after tadastu {v. 3^ second quarter) is 6o, not 

jjci as Dr. Bloch read it. Tlie following letter was also read by 
Dr. Bloch wrongly. 


TRAHSLATIOJT. 

The virtuouii Snraana Prakhyatahlrtti having been a des- 
cendant of the rulers of the Island of Lahkil (Ceylon) (has 
become) moon to the firmament of his family (v. 1). 

This moukj through devotion^ desirous of attainliig Buddh.a- 
hood, caused to be performed properly acts of worship at the 
Jiatna-traya for the peace of mankind (r. 2). 

Whatever merit has be;n acquired by me through this, let 
that bo for the enlightenment (of) 


Let that very auspicious reward he shared by ^ {v.3) 


Notes ox the Above. 


1. Prakhyata-kirtti calls himself a descendant of the royal 


passage 


family of Ceylon. This assertion is supported by a 
the well-known inscription of Mahanaman which states that 
many prominent members of the royal house of Ceylon forsook 


® Dr. Blech translated it as “ Maj/ he he ■provided -with that very frmt 
aj llisa 
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tho glory of sovereignty anil joIneJ the Budlliisfc Brotherhood. 
It runs thus : 



il 



4— C) ’0 


It is the latter part oF this passage that is important for our 
purposed ^ The translation of tho passage according to Sanskrit 
syntax would be as follows : 


and after them, in coarse of time, followed in 

succession, as disciples and disci disciples, hundreds of 
ornaments of a lofty r,ice of kings (who) forsook tho glory of 
sovereignty and (became) possessed of the virtue of 
{i.e., the ten, eight or five precepts which are to be observed by 

a Buddhistl . 

He, 


3 } 


1 1 


2. The word hlrd was left untranslated bv Bloch, 
however, surmised that it miglit be connected with the idea of 

*0 The late Dr. Fleet triinsUted it as follows: 

*• Uis disc'ples, oiidovved with a connected tradition oE doctrine, purified as to 
(their) emotions, (and) active In compassloa for exUfcing- bpings, roamed at one 
time over the stainless country at the feet of the m aintains of Lanka , and 
in succession from them tliero wore bora, in liutilrods, disciples and disciples* 
disciplc-s possessed of the vht 13 of (yood) character, who, without the glory of 
(actual) sovereignty, were the ornaments of a lofty iticc of kings. 

Inseripfioni,'}^. 277. 

Fleet’s traiiala. ion is defective ; ^ro/mjya (= having abandoned) has been 
translated as “ without ■’ aad the pissaga has thus been rendered meaningless. 

The ten^iZa# are tea precepts regulating the conduct of a Buddhist priest 
{dasasilam.dasavidham silam, Mah. 110, Jat. 28)' respectively prohibiting the 
destruction of life, theft, impurity, lying, the use of iutoxicatuig liquojs, eating 
at forbiddea hour?, attending worldly aiuuseiueata, tho use of unguents and orna 
ments, the use of a large or crnaaientcd ci-ueli, and the receiving of money 
(Kh. 2 ; E. Mon. 23). T\iQ t Silas (aUhan^a silam, Att. 204) are the tirst 
eight of these (Att. 83). The first five Sila% (panoasilam) are binding on all 
Buddhists, and answer to our Dccalogue, as they briefly sum up tho primary 
duties of man. A layman may acquire merit by obierving the five, eight or even 
ten Silas either for a limited i^encd or till death (thus at Att. 20t a king under- 
takes to observe the eight prec y la) ’’-—Childers, Pali Diciiomr^, y. 478. 
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prison.^ ^ Eut AJrd is a fairly well-known term in Buddhist lite- 
rature meaning ^ acts of worship.'’ For instance, see Divyavaddna 
where both masculine and feminine forms are used. 


(i) p. 133- 


mv, ^ mm 

jr4 ’ET* mi 7t^* ri m ...... • 

sj 

(ii) ibid. p. 166-. 


fwi' i 

% giT^*T? s ^ n ; 

(ill) ibib. p. 239— 

mn\ 

T, 3T'5’3?t5t . . *, 




(iv) ibid. p. 329 


fiifscfl 

VJ 


miT.wr 


Wfcr^'\svrf^^giqxi|T^;r^vtfc 5W ^rt^t- 

mTxmim^ I ; 

(v) Hid. p. ' 20 — 

^m^[ •cff^^ i ; 

(vi) ibid. p. 5S3— 

I7T=f*T^ Vii^ 

mmi fr?ig»5.%5nui Ti=fw TT'fwi?! it% 


gi^n. ..... 

3, The word Batna-traya which presented another difficulty 
to the former interpreter is to be taken in the sense in 
which it is generally found in Buddhist writings, namely, 
to denote the Buddhist Triad — Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha. 

‘‘I do not know in what sfnse this word has been einployed here. I can 
hardly imagine it to mean *a prison’ as it generally does. For, although a prison 
certainly is a very powerful and effective means of securing peace to mankind 
(see end of v. 2), I doubt if s monk in building a prison could have thought of 
' attaining to the state of a? Buddha ' as Prakhyafcakutfci did, when he built his 

Jc^rd (tee. v, 2)d’ A. S. jK., 1908-09; p. 156 f. n. 
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Dr. Bloch’s conjecture^ ^ as to the existence of a symbol 
of the ‘ three jewels ’ at Boodh-Gaya 


having the shape of 


three wheels placed upon a pillar ” is not tenable ; nor is 
any such conjecture needed. At the period to which tl'^e 
inscription belongs institutions representing the Triad in the shape 
of colossal monuments were already In exlsteiiee at Ibidh-G lya. ^ 
The passage in the DIvyavadana shows that was done 

“to Buddha, Dharmi and Sahghi.” The collective iri-ratna, 
therefore, does not refer to a collective tri-rat ua shrine Lat to the 
three members in the ordinary and general sense. 

This eipressioHj agiin, is not clear tome. I fupposo, however, that it 
m xy refer to some sacrelspit wibliiu the Bolaiareaat Boilh-'.l lyn, where, pcriup--, 
a symbol of the ‘three jewels’, sic. Baddhay Dhai ina and Sangha, may hav.:- sti o i, 
having the shape of three wheels, placed tipon a pilltir, like .simllu’ syuihols knowa 
to us from other ancient Bnidhlst localities in India.” — A. $. E , 190S-0J, p.l50. f.n. 

It appears that the monastery whlcVi was commeuced at Bjuh-Gaya by tr:e 
Ceylonese king Mcghavarua during the reign of Samaclra^Gupta had already 
b^en completed and established when this iusvriptiju was ca:-vo.l 



By Panna Lail, I.C.S. 


Tlie accepted dates of tlie Gupta Fmperors are as- follows 
{vide V. Smhlp jdarli/ Hist or !/ of India, 1914 Edition) r 


Ghandrag'upta 11 A'iln'amaditya 

Kuine.ragapta I 

Sli:andagU])ta 


• * • 


• » t 


Piiragupta 


I • 4 






NarasiiplLa.giipta 
Kumaragupta II 


• •• 


380-414 A.D. 
4 1 4 — 1 5 a 
455-470 ‘ 

4805 
• 47;'o .QK 
ISO J 

485-535 


... 535 


550 


Two 


other 


branches of the Gupta Kings are also known to 


East 


and the other In the Western part of the Empire, viz. in Malwa. 
The rulers of this latter dynasty of whom we have records are 

Budhagnpta and Bhanugnpta, whose known dates are 484^ and 
494^ for the first and510<5 for the second. Recently two images 
of the Buddha have been discovered during excavations made 
by the Archaelogical Survey of India^ at Sarnath, near Benares, 
with inscriptions which give the dates 154 and 157 expired, of 
the Gupta Era for Kumaragupta and Budhagnpta respectively. 

These correspond to 474 and 477 A.D. 

The Kumaragupta mentioned in this inscription must, it is 
said, be the third of that name. Attempt has been made to show 


^ Hoernle, 1889, page 96. 

^ V, Smith, ^arly Mist, of India, page 311. 

^ Fleet, Covf-'ns Inscrijd. Indie,, Volume III, int, p^ge 14. 

* Fleet, C.I.I., Volume 111, page S8. 

^ Coins, vide Allan, Cat. of Gupta Coins in Br, page Isii. 

^ Fleet, C.I.I., Volume III, page 91. 

^ Report o£ Suptlt; Hindu and Buddli. Moauinents, Nortli'^rn Cir..lo; 1911-15, 

pages 6-7. 
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Siimath', Kumiiragiipta together with 


that ting thinl, (the 

Endliagupti and Bhanugupta represent an iiidependent hranch of 
tue Empire pissibly descended fro.n Skandagnpta aad reigning 
at tlie sime time as Skandagnpta and his descendants. But 
there are dirfieulties in the way of accepting this simple solution. 

1. How could the Sarnath Kumaragupta be ruling siin- 
ultaueously with a powerful] chief like Skanda in the very 
heart of his Empire ? And even if he could who was he ? Neither 
inSv.nptions nor coins give indiaatioa o: more than two Kumaras. 

2. Budliagupta’s known coins were found at Benares. Now 
his inscription liasalsj been found near there. (Sarnath is only 
four miles fr.m Ben ires.) Also a cop ier plate grants discovered 
at Dlnajpnr in Bengal, mentions him as the ruling sovereign. 
His inseripiiou at Eran (in the Saugor Dittriet) has been known* 
for long. lie caimo: thus he wh it for so ne years he is supposed 
to have been, viz. a local cliieftain of iM ilwa. 

3. Also if the dates accepted at present for Pura and 
Narasiiiaha are right, it is diilicult to explain how rulers of 


limited powers like them could co-exist with a rival like 
Budhagupta at Sarnath. 

4. x\gaiu, wo have the following records to examine the 
epigraphic evidence of 

(t) Bhitri pillar of the reign of Skandagupta who ruled 
from 455 to 107 A.D. The inscription is dateless. 

{ii) Bhitri seal, dateless, of Kumara, son of Narasiipha 

(said to have ruled from 535 to 550 A.D.) 

{Hi) Sarnath Kumaragupta insc'riprion, dated 474 A.D. 

Vincent Smith a'dnaitted^ that the script of the seal appieared 
to be of an earlier date than what he was assigning to Kumara. 
Hcerule sahH ° th.afc the script of the seal appeared to be of the 
same perio d as of the Bhitri pillar. Tuis was a puzzle. Now 
\ve have a third record to increase our difficulty, for there is still 


* Fleet, CJ.T.j Volume III, page 83. 

3 Ind. A)iL, l&C?., p. 264. 
J.A.S.B.ylSSO. 
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no indication that the script of the seal is later than that of the 
Sarnath inscription. How is this to be explained ? 

These difficulties are not easy to solve if we adhere to the 
dates given at the head of this paper. A fresh study of the 
authorities on which they are based has led me to the conclusion 
that they need considerable modification. The chronology which 
I hive suggested elsewhere ^ ‘ solves these difficulties and does 
not seem open to any other obje. tion. I give here briefly the 
history of the establishment of these dates to enable the reader 
to judge for himself what value to attach to them. 

Our first genealogy of any length was furnished by the 
Bhitri pillar. It is as below : — - 


Gupta 

f 

Ghatot-lviicha. 

* 

Chanclragiipta. 

Samudragupia. 

I 

Chandragupta. 

Kumaragnp^a. 

Skanclagupta. 

It gives no dates. Skandagupta’c latest certain date was 1 IS 
Gupta Era ( = 407 A.D.) on a coin. The next landmark was 
the Eran inscription of Budhagupta of the year 481. 

It was therefore supposed that Budhagupta followed Skanda as 
a real Gupta Emperor though his exact relationship with Skanda 
was not known. Indeed Fleet in his Corpus luscriijtianiim 
/« (it car Vol. Ill, suggested^ ^ as much, and in his genoilo- 
gical table on page 17 showed Budhagupta just below Skanda. 


Kindv.sla)i Review, Allahabad, January, 1918, A number of Indian and 
European Scholars have since written to mo expressing their agreement with my 

conclnsions. iMr. Vincent Smith thinks it very likely that I am right,. [_See 
J,E.O.R,8. p, 3ili — K. P. J.l 

« P. 1, 
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Then came, in 188 J, the diseovery of the Bhltri seal 


It 


gave the following genealogy 


G upta 


W 

Ghatotkacha. 


% 

Chandrag-upta. 


I 

Sainiulragupfa. 


I 

I 


Chandra gupta. 


Kumaragupta 


I 

Puragupta 


I 

Narasirphagupt a 


1 

Kumfirii gupta 

Skandagupti was not mentioned. The lirst quesfion was to 
explain this o nission. It wss suggested that Pura was a brother 
of Skanda, and therefore the later emperors in tracing their 
descent from the early emperors did not feel it ncoesssiy to men- 
tion collateral relations This is a simple and natural explana- 
nation, though authority is still wanting in support of tha 
suggestion. [Another explanation was that Puva was another 
name of Skanda.] 

This seal thus gave us three new emperors Para, Narasiqiha 
and Kumara, but no dates for them. There wms no other data 
available to fix them. Coins of Nara Baladitva had been known. 
It was suggested that he was the same as the Xarasimha of the 
seal, and further that they were identical with Baladitya, raja 
of Magadha, who was mentioned bv Hiuen Tsang as having' 

o o o 

defeated the Hun Mihirakula, The defeat of the Huns was 
estimated to have taken place about 535 A.D. Narasirpha of the 
seal was therefore at once tied dowm to this date (535 A.D.) and 
the period between it and the hist known date of Skanda( i-67 A.D.) 
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was apportioned suitably a-nong Skinda, Pura and Narasirnba 


as below 


Skanda 

« « 

455- 

-470^3 

480 

P ura 

• # 4 

480- 

CO 

1 

Narasimha ... 

• • i 

485- 

-535 

Kumara 

• 4 4 

535- 

-550 


This is how it happened ; and ths dates have remained un- 
ehalleuged since. But there is, as a fact^ no authority for any 
oP these dates. Now that we hive an inscription^ the reliability 
of which is bavond doubt and which as shown above does not 
fit in with the dates bis d upon Iliuen Tsang, well might one 


ask if we have not been wrong all thes: 


year 


5 >. 


In 


rny paper 


in 


the 


llisuludan Review mentioned above 


I have given 


rasimha'^s reign to 


reasms at length for disbelieving Hiuen Tsing and have shown 
that there are political, epigraphie and numismatic considera- 
tions against bringing the lower limit of Na 

u w w 

535 A. DA® It was Yashodharman, not Narasiniha, who reallv 
defeated Mihlrakula. This is clear from his inscriptions, and 
has been proved indepmdentlv by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.^ ^ 


It is submitted therefore that 


the 


chronology adopted in 


1889 when no inscription il data was available be now modified 
in the light of recent discoveries ; or if the existence of a third 
Kumara is mooted the difficulties pointed oat above be con- 
sidered and solved. 

Leaving the Kumargnptas aside, let us turn to Budlia- 
gupia. There can be no doubt that he ruled from 477 to 


Hcernle, *7. A, 5. i?., 1S89, p. 96. No reason given. Q. Was 470 selected 
solely as beiug more of a round number than 467 ? 

V. Smithj IB. K. L, p. 311. This date was based upon a wrong reading of the 
diteonacoin. J*. j2. -S'., 18S9, p. 133, PL IV, fig, 4. The correct reading is 

464 A.D., vide Allan’s Gupta Coins, p. 133. Coin No. 548. 

V. Smith, IB. S. I., p. 31 L No reason given. 

The dates suggested by me are: — Skanda 455=467 ; Pura 4G7-169 ; N ira- 
Biiphi 469-473; Kumara 11,473-477. The Sarnath inscription would thus relate to 
this the second Kumara, and Buelhagupta would follow himaa a realGupt i Emperor. 

1917, p. 153. 
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494 A-D. over the whole of the country then under the Gupta 
Empire, from Malwa to Bengal. Why then has he left so 
few coins ? The British Museum Catalogue has only three 
silver coins ; and there are not very many more elsewhere* 
We know how eager Indian rukrs and usurpers, even those 

whose reigns did not last more than a few days, were to mint 
coins. This paucity of Budhagupta coins is inespAicable. It may 

be that a systematic search has not been made for bis coins, 
he being considered so far to be a minor chieftain of Malwa, 
Now that he is being rehabilitated, I hope an attempt will be 
made by members of the Bihar Research Society to search 
svstcmaticallT in the brzars of Bihar and Bengal to find 
mcrj oins of the later Gupta Emperors, and all finds 
ie,^ort 3 d to that Socie.y or to the Numismat c Society of India. 



V. — Shivaji and the English in Western 


India. 


* 


By Jadunath Sarkar, M A 


I. 

After slaving Afzal Khan (September 


1659) and routing 
his army, Shivaji pursued the Bijapuris to Panhala, capLured 
that fort, and then entered the Ratnagiri district in South 
Koakan and began to take possession of all the port and inland 
towns/'’ The Bijapuri governors of these places fled to 
llajapur, which was at first spared, “ because it belonged to 
Rustam-i-za nan, who is a friend of Shivaji/’ (Rajapnr to 

Surat, 10 October 1659, T. li. Rajapnr), 

On the fall of Dahhol, its defeated governor made his escape 
to Rajapnr with three junks of Afzal Khan, of 450, 350 and 300 
tons burden respect ively. The Magistrate of Rajapur, by order 
of his master Rustam- i-zaman, received the junks and landed 
their cargoes. In the meantime Shivaji had encountered and 
routed near Panhala the combined yrmies of Rustam and Fazal 
Khan (the son of Afzal). The latter, who bore the bmnt of 
the battle, lo.-t many of his followers, while Rustam, who had 
been lukewarm in the contest, retreated to Hukri with slight 


loss 


Febm 


ry 1660, F. R. Rajapnr.) 
The news of this battle greatly alarmed Rustam’s agent at 
Rijapur, who tried to escape to the open sea in one of the junks 


arrived froui Dahhol. 


Prom this incident sprang 


the first 


collision between the English and the Marathas, but its real 
cause was not any hindrance offered by Shivaji to the legitimate 
trade of the East India Company or its servants. It was solely 


* The references are to tw'o sets of MS. letters, consultations, etc., preserved in 
the India Office, London, entitled Factory Records and Ortginal Correspondence. 
TLe-:e have been copied for my nse. Some of the old factory recoi'ds have been 
preserved only in the coxaies made b^'- Orme, in Orine MSS., India Office, 
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due to the greed and crooked dealing of one of the Company’s 
oiRcors, Mr. Henry Eevington, the chief of the Rajapur factory. 
An Indian broker employed by him had lent some money to 
Rustam-i zaman and taken a bill for it, falsely in the Company s 
name as ci'editor. When the governor was trying to run away 
from the town, the broker influenced Mr. Revington to assist 
liim in getting his money back. Mr. Revington sent an 
English ship, the Diamond, to stop the junk occupied by the 
gOAmmor and make him pay what he was pleased to represent 


as ‘‘ monies due to the Company 


sy 


A part of the amount was 


immediately paid in goods. But just then Shivaji’s horsemen 
appeared on the bank to seize the junks of Afzal Khan and 
called upon the English to give up the one in which the gover- 
nor was. The English declined, and the governor gladly 

seized this device for escaping capture by the Marathas and 


urged the English to take possession of two of these junks 
and own them.” Mr. Revington took one of the A'essels ov’er, 


renamed it the Bajapur 
English Captain. 


placed 


In a parley with the Maratha general, the English refused 


to give up the goods in the junk unless he gave them an order 
on the revenue of the town for the money claimed by them. 
The largest junk, which had not been taken over by the English, 
weighed anchor and fell down the creek to beyond the range 
of the Maratha guns, after firing on Shiva‘’s men on both banks. 


At this disap[X)iutment, the Mirathis seized the English 
brokers, 3aghji and Balji, at Jaitapur (at the mouth of the 
creek, 11 miles west of Rajapur), ou the ground that "the 
English would not take the junk for them, but let her go. 
{Ibid ; also Surat Council to Company, G April 1660, F. B. 
Surat, Vol. 85.) 

Mr. Philip Gyffard was sent to the Maratha camp to demand 
the release of the brokers, but they seized him too, and carried a way 
the three prisoners to Karapatam (mod. Kharepatan) fort that 
night, threatening to detain them unless the English captured the 
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Junks for the Marathas and delivered to them the goods they had 
taken on the governor’s junk. (18 January 1660.) 

On 13th Pebruary; Revington wrote a letter to Shivaji 
promising him the friendly help of the English in an attack 
on Danda Rajpuri, and soliciting an order for the reloaSv^ of the 
two captives, as they had been seized only because the English 
'Svonld not take the Junks lying in Rajapur river and be 
enemies to those who are our friends. But before this the 

broker had already appealed to Shivaji and Rustam-i-zaman, 
and orders had come from them for the release of the two. 
Balji was immediately set free, but Mr. Oyffard was kept by 
a rogue Brahman in Karapatain castle, out of lucre and expecta- 
tion of a bribe. Mr. Revington protested against it to Shivaji 
and Rustam. (Rajapur to Surat, 15 February 1660 ) 

Shivaji condemned the attack on his ally’s town of Rajapur, 
dismissed Doroji, the general responsible for it, “ commanded all 
things that his soldiers took from the townsmen [at Rajapur] to 
be restored and put Rustam-i-zaman’s agents again in possession 
of the town and port. {Ibid, 20 February.) 

Before any reply could come from Shivaji, Mr. Revington, 
learning that the Maratha governor of Karapatam was sending 
Mr. Gryffard away to Satavli (9 mile.s north-west of Rajapur) or 
to Khelna fort, despatched a party of 30 soldiers, who waylaid the 
Maratha escort in a town 10 miles from Rajapur and rescued 

s 

Mr. Gyffard by force. {J.bicl, 23 February.) 

II. 

The second Maratha attack on the English took place at the 
end of the same year, and here the Englishmen were clearly in 
the wrong, though the Company’s official attitude was correct 
and neutral. 

In June 1 660, while SIddi Jauhar, acting on behalf of the Blja- 
pur Government, was investing Shivaji in Panhala Tort, the former 
purchased from the English at Rajapur some grenades which 
undoubtedly will be the chiefest disturbers of the besieged 
Some Englishmen of Rajapur were also bribed to go to the 
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Bijapuri eamp outside Punhala and help in the boiaLavdmcnt of 
the fort, '' tossing balls with a iiaof that was known to be the 


iiifflisVs.'’'’ 



Shivaji j^unished this breach of noutralitj in December next, 


wlien he surprised R\japur, plundered the E.igdish factory, and 


carried off four of tlie factors — Henry Iievin^ton, Richard Taylor, 
Baudo’ph Taylor and Philip Gvffard — as prisoners, 


first 


to 


Waisati, then to Songarh, a fort throe lalles north-west of ilaliad 
{in the Kolaba district) and finally to R ligarh. 

At Rajapiir,- the Brahman agent of Shivaji told the prisoners 
that his mister would give the English a fine port named hfoata 
Bandar,* on the coast,. if they helped him in taking Band 
piivi ; but they declined to discourse about it^'' unless he set 
them free. Then Shivaji laid a ransom on the captives, and sent 


a iiai- 


them to Waisati fort. Many other pcwsons — Hindu merchants 
{banians), Indian Mudiins, Persians and Arabs — -were kept there 
hi his pidson in a miserable plight and beaten to extort ransom. 

The Englishmen steadily refused to pay any ransom and tried 
to secure their liberty by feigned negotiations for helping the 
]Mirathas with English slaps in capluring Dauda Rajpuri, but 


taking oare to impose such terms as al.v^tys left the English " a 
hole to creep out of their obligalloa after reooveiiug liberty. 

Then they tried the effect of threat by saying that if they were 
not released their countrymen at Surat would grant Auringzib’s 
desire by transporting a Mughal army into the Deccan tlie 

Konkan district] by sea, fOrme 3.133 ,YoI. 1 5.5, pages 1-31, 
letter from the English prisoners at Songarh, 38 June loOI.) 


tc 


4 

Raoji Pandit had been sent by Shivaji to take charge of all 
the prisoners in Songarh and ‘Mo with them as he thought 


fit. 




The fo-ur E.ngllshmen were wall trctted. 


Bat their 


captivity was prolonge'I past endurance. To the demand for 



Bandar 


3ft 


port. The tonn ocoan in old Mirafchi leik-rs, (TtV/s 

JUhas. SadhaAe, Vill. 22, aiid Mavrj.-o aud Par-isais’s ds a itil IL.ihiii; 
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ransGm they replied that they could pay nothing, having lost 
their all in the sack of Rajapur. Shivaji^s absence on an expedi- 


tion near Kalian (June 



also delayed the progress o-f 


negotiations about an alliance with the English against the 


Siddis. The " disconsolate prisoners in Riigarh/-’ after more 


than 


wrote in dis- 


respectful and abusive terms to the President and Council at Surat, 
charging the latter with making no exertion for their release. 
The reply of the Surat Council was a stern but well-merited 
rebuke (dated 10th March 1662): How you came in prison 
yon know very welt. •’Twas not for defending the Com- 
pany’s good?, ^tw.is for going to the siege of Panhala and toss- 
ing balls with a flig that was known to be the Englishes. None 


[ is ] rehearsed 


your^o'imprisonment.'’^ 


{Ibid, also Surat to the Prisoners in Rairi castle, 10 March 
1662, i?”. A. Surat, Vol. 85). 

It seems that the four Englishmen made an attempt to escape 
from Songarh, hut were caught and sent off to Raigarh to be kept 
in closer confiaement.-’-’ Towards the middle of 1662, when 

a half, the Council at 


their 


year 


Surat, finding all appeals to Shivaji and his suzerain fruitless, 
commissioned some of the English ships to make reprisals by 


capturing on the high seas Heccani vessels, whether belonging 
to the king of BIjapur or Shivaji or any merchant of the country, 
especially the one bringing the Dowager Glueen Bari Sahiba back 
from Mecca. They hoped that such a success would compel the 
BIjapur Government to put pressure on Shivaji to release the 
Englishmen. But no good prize offered itself to the English 
privateers. The Surat ^Couaeil also influenced the Muo-hal 

# CJ 

governor of Surat to write to Shaista Khan, who was then 

reported to be pressing Shivaji hard (about November 1662), 

to importune him to move for their release. (Surat to R. Taylor, 

17 May 1662, F. B. Surat, Vol. 85 j Surat Consult., 21 July, 

F. B. Surat, Vol. 2, also u.nder 21st July, 19th August and lith 
Noveinber in Vol. 85.) 
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Council commissioned the captain 

J } 

of H.M.S. Convertite to capture two vessels of considerable 
burden which Shlvajl was fitting out at Jaitapur for Alooha and 
loading with such goods as were driven by storms upon his 
coast, which was of considerable value/^ [F.R. Surat, Vol. 2.) 
But such a step became unnecessary, as Raoji Pandit, the 
Maratha governor of Rajapur, sent for the four captives from 
Rajgarh and set them free (about 5th Fehruiry) with solemn 
assurances from Shivaji that the English would enjoy his protec- 
tion in future. (Rajapir to Surat, 6th February 16G3, in F.R 
Surat, Vol. 103.) The Cmncil at Surat s ly that they had 

perfidious rebel Shivaji to an 


desisted from 


calling that 


account, because they had not either eonveuieucy of force or 


time.” 


They were still resolved to avenge the wrong done to 


their masters^ property and th 


e 


suirerings 

(C 


of their 


a 


loving 


brethren, ” but sadly realized that “ as yet wo are altogelhei 


capable 


such 


an 


enterprise, wherefore patlenoe.^'’ (Surat Council to R. Taylor, 
9 October 1663, in F. R. Surat, Vol. 2.) 

Therefore, insfead of resorting to force, they began negotia- 
tions with Shivaji for compensation for the loss done to tlieir 
-factory at Rajapur. Those were protracted for many years till 
the hearts of the Englishmen grew sick. Even when Shivaji agreed 

and admitted his liability for it, 
the actual payment was repeatedly put off and never fully carried 


as to the amount of damages 


out. With 


the Factory 


iserved 


the 


India Office, London, we can clearly trace the history of these 
negotiations through their successive stages, the alternate hopes 

and disappointments of the English, their diverse tictles, their 
scries of embassies, and their final conviction, at the close of 
Shivaji^s life, that they would get nothing at all from him. Th 
records of this long-drawn diplomatic iufcereourse ailord strik- 
ing examples of the perseverance and patience of the English 


traders, though one is apt 


when ha roads how they hfhi 


diametrically opposite views of Shivaji^s character and feebn 


g's at 


:erent stages of the negodatijns, _as they hoped or despaired 
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of a settlement of their claims, Our psychology is naturally 
coloured by our emotions. 

Shivaji-’s encounter with the English during his two raids 
on Surat (in 1C61 and 1670) and the dispute between them in 

connection with his fortification of the Khanderi island have been 
kept ont of the present paper, which deals with the South Kon- 
kan and Kanara factories only. 

III. 

The policy of the English traders is thus clearly set forth m 
a letter from the Deputy Governor and Council of Bombay to 
the President and Council of Surat, dated 25th November 1668 : 

According to your commands, we shall at convenient time 
enorder such as we employ to treat Sbivaji’s servants civilly 
wherever they meet them, but not to enter into any contract with 
them, letting them know the great 
pany hath suffered and the abuses oiiered to our people on several 
occasions, for which we expect satisfaction and reparation before 
we enter into any league with their master, — all of which, we 
suppose, will come to his ears by one or more of his servants, 
though we are not of opinion that ever he will be brought to 


damage the Hon'’hle Com- 


a peaceable treaty till he be forced to it.'*'’ {F. R. Surat, Vol. 

105.) 

In a letter from the same to the same, dated 17 March 1669, 

we read, “ Shivaji Uaja having by his servants requested a favour 
of no great import, not exceeding- lls. 600, ... we ... having 
much occasion for a good correspondence with his people on the 
main [-land] from whence most of provisions come hither, and 
wood [i.e., fuel] ia special, (which is not to be bad other where), 


we v.mre the more ready to gratify Shiva] i Raja. 




[Ibid.) 


On 5th March 16 the President and Council at Surat 
instruct the Deputy Governor of Bombay thus : “ The war 

broke out between Shivaji and the IMughal. hath put a check to 
some overtures which were made to the President of an accom- 
modation with Shiva ji touching the Company’s demands on him ; 
but we hope they will yet go forward, ... but we would not have 
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on appeal* too forward lest you undervalue our pretence [ 


law 


till claim] and make him cool.” {F. fi. Surd^ Vol. 3 ) 

In October Shiv*aji tried to put the English o£ Bombay in 
distress, evidently because they refused to sell him war niateriai 
(esp. lead) for his contest -with the Siidi of Banda- Rajpuri. Bom- 
bay writes to Surat on 11 October iG7b ; '‘'A few days since we, 
as usually, sent our boats to the main [-land] for wood to burn, 
our chumni with; but ... oar boats returned, empty being- forbid 
by Shivaji^’s people to cut any more wood in tliose parts.” 
(jF. ii. Surat, 105.) On 12 August 1671 Bombay writes to 
Surat, '‘The Deoutv Governor [of Bombayl received an answer 

J i. V ^ ^ 

from Shivjji,...hy which your Houour, etc.^ will see how he 


slights our friendship. 


3y 


{Ibid.) 


Butin September 1371 Shivaji sent an ambassador to 


Bombay ti treat with the English. Shivaji'’s chief mioive was 
to secure English aid against Danda-Eajpuri, especially a supply 
of grenadocs, mortar-pieces and am:nunitioa'’h The IJombay 

Council immediateiv realized that unless he obtained these Avar 

¥ 

materials he “ Avould not pay a jieiiny ” of compensation for tlie 
loot of their factory at Ilajapar. The Preside ut of Surat sent 
the following iustructious to the factors at Bombay: ‘‘Let him 
know that if he gives us such encouragement that we settle in 
his port, he may obtaia from us those advantages that other 
nations do in whose ports we trade. But we would not positive- 
ly have them [ the English representatives in these negotiations] 
promise liim those greuadoes, mortar-pieces and ammunition he 
desires, nor absolutely deny him, in regard we do not think it 
convenient to help him against Dauda-Rajpuri, which place if it 
AA-ere in his possession, would prove a great annoyance to the 
port of Bombay ; and on the other side, our denial is not consis- 
tent at present with our interest, in respect we belicA-'e the keep- 
ing ill suspense 


i will bring him to a speedier conclusion of 
treaty, hoping thereby to be furnished with those things 


t 


me 

he 


desires. {F. 11 . Sui*at 87. ) 


The negotiation.'*-, a: 


might have been expected 

W i- 




diverse aims of the twm parties, could not piossibly ena in an 
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GOTeeineiit. They were protracted till December, when Shivaji 


was out on his forays and now not easily to be found or trea- 
ted with The English proposed to send Lieut. Stephen Ustick 
to treat directly with Shivaji. ( F. E. Surat, lOG, Bombay 
to Surat, 8 November and 15 December 1671.) This envoy 
W'as directed to set out in a handsome ecpiipage befitting the 
Company’s honour ”, with Ram Shenvi, the Company’s inter- 
preter. {F.E. Surat, 87, Surat to Bombay, SO September 

1G71. ) 

As early as the end of November, the Council of Surat U st 
all hope of a settlement. They write to Bombay ( SO Novem- 
ber 1671 ), Ram Shenvi hath private [ly] discoursed with us 
fas to] what Shivaji proposes tons byway of accommodation and 
vv^bat he demands from us in order to the supply of his wars 
against Danda-Rajpuri, in both which we find so much subtility, 
self-policy and unsecure inconstancy on his part, and so great 
difficulties and apparent hazard on the Company’s to deal with 
him on these terms, that we begin to despair of bringing tho 
business to any issue in the w^ay it is now carried.... We do con- 
firm our former resolution that till the matter of satisfaction for 
the Company’s and nation’s former losses be first determined, we 
cannot with honour or safety concede to any thing which ho 
proposeth”. 

The instructions to Lieut. Ustick were that he endeavour to 
end the dispute touching satisfaction of past damages..., as also to 
procure his [ i.c., Shivaji’s] general qawl or far man for 
trade with freedom and security in all the ports of his country 

cent, custom.” {F.E. 


us to 


per 


Surat, 87.) 

The Maratha envoy had brought with himself to Bombay 
Rs. 6,060 worth of the cloth looted at Surat in October 1670, 
consisting of liiCanis, rumdls, etc., and asked the English to 
buy them ; but they being not commodities proper for the 
Hon’ble Company to deal in ” the factors refused to buy them. 
( F. E. Surat, 87, Sur.atto Bombay, 1 January 1 6 7 2 . ) But as 
Shivaji had presumably no ready money to spare, the English 
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were ready to accept tliese goads in part payment of wliat sliall 
be agreed on to be due for satisfaction of our former losses, 
provided that the commodities were not over-rated, liut cheap 
aud good in tiieir kind."*^ {loil, 30 November 1071.) cl 
compromise was, however, made with the Maratha ambassador; 
the English lent him Rs. 1,500 upon his goads payable at two 
montiis^ tinio. Lieut. Ustick wms to have set out on his 


embassy on loth January 1G7J, but was detained at Bo.nbay 
by a message from Shivail saving that he was too busv hrhLiii.r 

^ w O V V w 

the Mughal generals in Baglana to receive the envoy then. 
{F. li. Surat, lOO, Bombay to Surat, 13 and 20 January 
1672.) 


IV. 

At last Lieut. Ustick was sent on his mission on lOlh 
March 1072, and came back on 13th Mav, with failure. 




He, after a long aud tedious attendance, had half an ho 


our 3 


discourse with him (Shivaji) and his Brahmans to little c-rfect, 
but at last [Shi vaji] proffered 5,000 pagodas towards our losses, 

aetory 


a * A* 

il 


and ]oromiseth, if your Honour -will please to settl 
at Rajapur, to show all kindness aud civility imaginable to the 
said factory^'’ (Bombay to Surat, 13 March and 11 iVay 1672, 
F.F. Surat, 106.) 

The negotiations broke down on the question of the amount 
of the Indemnity, A Bombay letter to the Company, dated 
21st December 1672, (0.6’. 372.2) states, ‘‘ We demanded one 
hundred thousand rupees, they offered 20,000, declaring tliat 
Shivaji never made more advantage by w'hat was robbed of th 
English ;...that what was taken in the chests, trunks and 


warehouses of particular men {i.e., European private trader?), 
it may be was plundered by his soldiers, but ho nevc-r had 
anything thereof, aud therefore would not satisfy for it ; bus 
what (booty) was received and entered Into his books he was 


w 


illin 


g 


to restore and make satisfaction for . . . While 





things were transacting, Shivaji was engaged in a great design 
against the Koli country, wEereupon the (Brahma:i) minister 


appointed to 



(with Mr. Ustick) being calle> 


1 O •'o 
vl > t V 
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Mv. Ustiek also returned to Eombav/'’ But the Englislr factors 

4 o 

deliberately Iicdd off I'rom pressing the negotiations to a close. 
x\s tliey wiiia, “ We Lave a hard and ticklish game to play, 
for the King (Aui’angzib) being highly enraged against Shivaji, 
should he understand that we ...hold any correspondence with 
him. it might probably cause him to order some disturbance to 
lie given to your general aSairs, not only in these parts but in 
P=cngal also. On the other hand, we are forced to keep fair 
with Sliivajl also, because from his countries we are supplied 
with provisions, timber and firewood, and likwise your inbabi- 
tants of Bombay drive a good trade into the main [-land], which 
would be a great prejudice to your island if it were obstructed. 
On these considerations we judge it your interest to suspend 
the treaty at present.. ..We shall have great difficulty to recover 
anything for those gentlemen (i.e., private traders) wdio siiffiered 
particularly in that loss at Bajaptir, for Shivaji ... by the 
merchants of Bajapur hath understood wffiat did belong to the 
Company and what to particular men ; the latter he disowns 
totally.... Had it not been for our standing on some satisfaction 


for them, we had ended the dispute before now. 

V. 




{Ibid.) 


Between May and December 1672 two envoys were sent by 
Shivaji to the English factors at Bombay. In February 1673, 
a third envoy, Filaji, came from Shivaji, but was dismissed 
without effiectiug anything. In May the Bombay Council resolved 
“ to send Mr. Thomas Niccolls with a Banian broker t o malce 
a final demand of the damage done us at Bajapur, and now 
lately by Lis forces in Huhli.'’^* {F.JR. Surat, Yol. 3, Surat 
Consxdtation, 24 IHay 1673.) 

On 19th May, Niccolls left Bombay with 37 persons in all 
for Bairi castle, which he was permitted to ascend on tho 231^1. 
He inteivievred Shambhuji on the 24th in the absence of Shivaji 
on a pilgrimage. On 2nd June Shivaji returned to the castle, 

and next day Niccolls was received in audience. The Baja 

* latter nmcui.teJ le y,8?4 j agodas, or £ 3,500 . 
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too’c tilt; English envoy by tiiC hand and showed him where he 
sh.ould sit, which was on the left hand near one of his side 
pillowSj and then asked liitn his business. But in spite of the 
kindness of his inannerSj Shivaji did nothing to settle the dispute 
and on the 6th dismissed Niccolls saying he would send on 
an answer to the President by one of his own people named 
Phi nail Pandit, a day or two after ine.'’^ So Niceolls returned 

tJ ^ 

to BouiLay (I7th June) without achieving anything. (Xlccolls' 
diary in O. G. Si 8 7.) 


Soon afterwards Biiimaji arrived at 



(21st) and 


after some discussions left with Narayan Shenvi (the intei-preter 
o~ the English) to represent matters to his master. Late in 
S..-ptem’)er the two returned to Bombay with the following letter 

( 0 . C. 31 ) 52 ) 

Trom Shivaji Raja lo ihe Ilon’hle Ger. Id Aungier, Governor 
of 'Eo.rihar. ■' I received vour Honour's letter bv Bhimaji Pandit 
and Narayan Shenvi, who manifested the good correspondence 
that your Honour doth use with me ; likewise they treated wdth 


me about the business of Rajapuv which I have answered and 

do 


send them again to tn-at with your Honour, my desire being 
only to keep the same corres}X»ndence whii h your Honour doth 


with me. 


I shall not sav more but desire you that there mav 
be no dift’erence in our friendship, for I am very well acquainted 
of vour Honour’s prudence. I sent your Honour a present, which 


I desire von to accept ok” 


A Committee of the Bombay Council was appointed to meet 
on 1st October and receive Shiv'aji’s objections to the Company's 
demands. On 3rd October the Alaratha envoy offered 7,000 


.. 1 




•* 1 

rc*o - ••'t ! 


•A . • 




“T 

i 


viiroda-, to he allowed 


Later be increased it to 10,025 

75S; 


In custom duties, etc. (0. C. 


O 


/■'. ii. Surat, Vol. 103, Bombay to Surat, 29 September 1673). 

Surat agreed with Bombay (10 July 1673) accept so small 
a sum as eight to ten thousand pagodas, which is not the quarter 
part the damage the nation sustained in Rajapar;" of this amount 
S,000 pagodas were to be paid in money or goods and the 
balance in tlie form c£ oxemi tion from ail custom duties at the 
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porfc of Rajapur for five or at least three years. {F. B. Surat, 

Vol. 3.) 

The evasions of Sliivaji thoroug-hly disgusted the English 
merchants. As the Surat Council records ( F. R. Surat, Vol. 
3, 19 July 1673), “ Seeing there is no probability of security 
from such a heathen, who while we are in treaty with him 
for satisfaction for our losses at Rajapur, gives orders for the 
robbing our factory at Hubli, we can 'think of no better way 
to recover the Hou^ble Company and nation'’s right than by 
taking what vessels belong to his ports. ” A little earlier, on 24th 
May, they had coneluJed, “ It is absolutely .necessary to break 
with him, but not at this time when we have war with the 
Dutch. But by 1st October an amicable settlement was in 
sight, Shivaji holds a fair understanding with us and we with 
him, the old difference of [about] Rajapur being in a manner 
concluded upon honourable terms, to our advantage and reputa- 


tion. (0. C. 3779.) The hopes of the English ran high ; on 
23rd October Bombay writes to Surat (0. 0. 3870), Me are 
near a conclusion with our neighbour Shivaji for the old wrongs 
of Rajapur.,,, The new controversy touching Hubli we have re- 
served for another time, ... so that if Shivaji attempts Surat you 
miy be somewhat the safer, though we advise you not to trust 
him, yet we daresay if ho hath a kindness for any nation it is for 
the E nglishj and we believe he will not disturb any house where 
the English flag is.^'’ 

But the treaty though fully agreed on between Shivaji’s envoy 
and the English in the third week of October was not signed 
and confirmed by Shivaji himself for more than two months 
afterwards, as he was absent on a long campaign (0. C. 3910, 
Bombay to Co., 13 December 1673). 

VI. 

The English, therefore, decided to send a formal embassy to 
Shivaji to conclude this business, especially as his grand corona- 


tion was to take place in June 1074, Mr. Henry Oxinden was 
chosen for the mission, and Narayan Shenvi was sent to Raigarh 
(arriving there on 24 March), ^'^to prepare business against IHr. 
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ironry O.vindon'’s arrival to liim. ” {F. H. Surat, Vol. 3, Surat 

Consult., 16 April 167-1). 

Oxinden’s account of his mission to SLivaji, from 13th May 
to iGtli June, is well known to students of Bombay history, hav- 
ing been summarised in Fryer’s Travels and also in the Bombay 
Gazelteer, (1st Ed.) Vol. XI, pages 360-368. I have the full text 
of bis Letters and Memorial or Narrative before me, coverinc>> 16 

J O 

foolscap folio pages and giving valuable details about Sbivaji’s 
coronation, the course of the negotiations, and the final agreement. 

Shiva held out for some time on the question of restoring to 
their owners the ships of the English or of the inhabitants of Bom- 
bay wrecked on his coast, hut on 11th June Naraji Pandit sent 
word to 0.xindenthat “ the llajahad granted all our demands and 
anicles, except our money p.assing current in his country. ■” On 
the 12ih all the ministers {ashta fjTjidhan) signed the treaty, 
which was formally delivered to Oxiuden at Narayan Pandit’s 

house. (F. U. Surat, Vol. S3.) 

In November Shivaji’s request for being sold 50 great ordnance 
from 40 to 60 cwt. weight and 2 great brass gims, was politely 
decliiied by the English as “ so public an action as that must 
needs provoke this king ” [Aurangzib]. (Surat to Bombay, 

13 November 1674). 


VII, 


In the terras of the above agreement, the English factory at 
Rajapur was reopened in 1675, with some ditficulty, as the follow- 

from the Rajapur factors to Smut, dated Gth Fob- 
raarv 1675, shows : 

V ^ 

It was thought fit to send the broker with the President’s 


ins: letter 

O 


f 


letter to Annaji Pandit and the Subahdar, giving them notice o 
our arrval. Mr. V ard being earnest for our old bouse, Annaji 
told him that he should not have it, and that he did not care 
whether we stayed here or no ; if we did not, his master Avould 
save 1,000 pagodas by it ; and further will have it [that] the 
house was allowed for in that sum granted ns hv his master 


one ( 




towards satisfaction for our losses. He is not only 
Shiv.iji’s great favourites but (Jovcriior ia Chief of all Koukan 
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SO tViat we cannot settle in anj place but it is under his iuris- 


dictioa ” 


il^.R Surat, 88). 


In March next the factors of Rijapur had an audience with 
Shivaji of which a detailed and very interesting i*eport has 
been preserved (Rajapur letter, 20 April 1675. id Ji. Surat, 

SS) : 


ic mi 


The Eajah came on the 22110 [March] about midday, 
accompanied with abundance of horse and foot and about 150 
2 )!ilaHkins. So soon as we heard of his near approach, we went 
out of our tent and very near met him. He ordered his palankin 
to stand still, called us very near him, seemed very glad to see 
us and mu;h pleased [that] we came to meet him, and said the 
sun being hot he would not keep us now, but in the evening ho 
would send for us. 

[23rd March ?] The Raja came. He stopped his palanlcin, 
and called us to him. When we avere pretty near him we made 
a stop, hut he beckoned wdih his hand till 1 was up close wdth 
him. He diverted himself a little by taking in his hand the 


locks of my periwig and asked us several questions ; at length 
asked us how we liked Raj ipur and said he was informed w^e 
were not well pleased there, but bid us not be in the least dis- 
satisfied for ivbat [hadj passed. He would order things for the 
future to our full satisfaction, and that we might be sure that 
...no reasonable request we should make to him would he deny 


us. 


The next morning [25th March] we ivere sent for again in 
the Rajah^s name. We were admitted into his presence. I was 

so near him on his right hand that I could touch him. 
With him we continued about two hours, which was most part 



spent in answering many of his questions. At 


length we 


presented him our paper of desires [previously “ translated into 
the country language which after had been read to him with 
a little pause, seriously looking on us, [he] said that it was all 
granted us. He would give us a farman for all But the 
siege of Phonda which Shivaji began immediately afterwards, 
delayed the granting of such a farman. 
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VIII. 

In September 1675 Mr. Samuel Austen went to Raig'arb on 

an embassy from Bombay to demand satisfaction for the dama;^e 

^ U w 

done to the Company’s factoiy at Dliaramg'aon in Khanuesli. 
This Shivaji refused to pay^ saying that the factory Vv^as looted 
by van-abonds and scouts without order or the knowledtre of his 

^ o ^ 

general He^ howeyer, “ after a strict debate^’ gaye his qaicl 
(assurance of safety) to all the English factories to preyent 
like injnries.'’"’ {0, C, 1 100.) 


9 


But the Rajapur damag-es long continued unpaid. On 


19ili July 1676 Sarat wrote to Bombay suggesting that a 
discreet and sober Engl'shman with Giridhar-das should be 
sent to dan the Rajah for the money, as Narayan Shenyi was 
dilatory. 

On llth October news was recelycd from Naravan 
Shenvi at the Maratha Court, that Shiyaji was willing to satisfy 
his debt to the Company in vairals or lattjj” aud the Council 
agreed to accept them if no better terms coull 
days later the Surat Council in clisgast ordered the Rajapur 


be secured. Si: 


factory to be withdrawn, since, 


<i 


0 long as that pirate and 


universal robber [Shivaji] Jives, that hath no regard to fricnJ 
nor foe, Gud nor man, there can be no security in any trade in 

j 9 V y 


bis country 


33 


This v.-as only a threat to Shivaji^s ministers. 


and the factory was dissolved guIa'' in 1081. 

Early in 1077 the patience of the English seemed to have 
been exhausted. Surat wrote to Bombay on 26 January 1677, 


if Shh'aji still continues to baffle you, we 


desli 


•e you to seize 


and mahe prize of some of his vessels belonging- to Dabhul, 
Chaul or Kalian or any other of his ports, letting the men have 
their liberty and taking care that none of the goods be embezzled 
or made away, for this will be the only way to make him rightly 
understand himself."''’ {F. R. Surat, 89.) The threat, however, 
was not carried out. The people of Bombay were entirely 
dependent on Shivaji"’s territory on the mainland for their fuel, 
timber, fresh provisions and cattle, and be could also have 

effecluallv stopped the passage of their export merchandise 
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across tlie Konkan and Kanara coast-strip^ tbe wliolo of wliicli 
was now ia his hands. Hcj on his partj depended on Bombay 

for salt. 


In January 1678, as Tve learn from a Surat letter, for 
Shlvaji^s former debt, they [i.e , the Eajapur factors] are forced 
to take betel nuts as Shivaji’s ministers will rate it at,"’ [F. B-, 

Surat, 89.) But even thus the indemnity was not paid. The 
Surat Council, in April, May and July, express their indigna- 
tion at the deceitful fair promises of Shivaji’s ministers and that 
Eajah’s evasion of the demands made upon him, and decide to 
withdraw the factories at Karwar, Hubli and Eajapuv, if matters 
did not improve. {Ibid.) On 18th March 168(1 Bombay writes 


to Surat, 



we are very glad the management of the business 


with Shivaji is to your liking. He hath confirm'd all ... A 


hundred Ichandi of betel nut is sent us on account of our demand 
for satisfaction of the two vessels lost. "" {F. R. Surat, 108.) 

On 5th April following the Eajah died. 

Shivaji never paid the promised indemnity as long as he 
lived, and the Eajapur factory was closed in Shambhuji’s reign 
(December 1683 or January 1683.) {F. R. Surat, 91.) 




By Rai Bahadur Joges Chandra Ray, M A. 


In view of the present efforts to increase the total ontpnt 

country it may be useful to glance at the 

information is meagre, but 


of sugar,' in the 



industiy in ancient times, 
sufficient to indicate some of the broad facts. It will be seen 
that, as in other industries so in this, there has not been any 
marked improyement since remote times. As a result of the 
study, howeyer, two facts of great importance at the present 
moment come out for special notice, yiz. the suitability of Bihar 
and Northern Bengal including the western portion of Assam for 
the cultivation of sugarcane, and the desirability of preparing 
the gud of Hindi instead of the gud of Bengali for home con- 
sumption. The reader is requested to note the difference 
between tlic two products which are often confounded. The gud 
of Hindi is the same as the giil of Marathi. It is the dried-up 
juice of the cane without any attempt at crystallization; while 
the gud of Bengal and Orissa is generally a mixture of liquid 
molasses and solid crystals. The proportion of these two of 
course varies ; but unless there is some solid in the form of crys- 
tals large enough to be easily seen, the product is not gud. 
Hence the confusion. To avoid it I shall use the word gur, as 

is sometimes done by European writers, to denote the Ben^’-al 
gnd. But more of this later on. 


2. The Sanskrit word for sugar, whether refined or not, is 
sarkard. In fact, the word, sugar, is no other than the Arabic 
sakar and Hindi sa&kar, an easy corruption of the Sanskrit word. 
In the Vedas it denotes 'gritty particles \ a meaning retained in 
later Sanski’it literature in which the word came to denote also 
sugar on account of its crystals. Unless the substance is ci ystalliue, 
it is not sarkard. We may go further and assert that the crystals 
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umstbc small, say, as small as sand g-rains. When tliese are large,, 
as in candy, the word upa' a which usually denotes crystalline 
quartz, is used in Sanskrit. The history of these tv/o words 
implies that the knowledge of converting saccharine juice into- 
the crrstalline form was much later than the Vedas 

3. In fact there is no mention of any saccharine substance in 
the Vedas other than honey. The latter being a natural- product 
requiring no preparation, as it naturally came into use. There 
occurs, however, the word, iksJiu, ‘'sugarcane’’, in the Vedas, and 
there was a very ancient family of the name of Ikshvdku cele- 
brated in the E,araayana. The question arises whether the Vedic 
Aryans cultivated the cane or knew it as a weed. The latter 
hypothesis falls to the ground if we assume tint they inhabited 
the Punjab or even the United Provinces when they came to^ 
know the cane. Por, though the original home of the plant 
unknown, it could not be there, the plant preferring hot 
and humid climate as in Eastern Bengil. {See. also Decandolle.)- 
Therefore we conclude that the Vedic Arjans while living in the 
west of Norihern India cultivated sugarcane. No one appears- 
to have traced the rea3’>a of the family n-ame of Ikshvaku. I 
suggest that the ancestor of the family had a' sugarcane planta- 
tion, probably extensive, and his descendants thus came to be* 
known as of the family of the sugarcane planter. 

We do not know whether the cane used to be chewed merely. 


IS 


V\ e do not Know wnetner i;ne cane usee 
or pressed, or whether its juice^ dried up 


future 


The 


• Cf. the word, i/cshv'lku, ‘a. tw-uingpliiit’. It' is so-calk'd because it surrounds 

i.e., twines round it. See Aniara-kosli i and its annotations. A 
similar derivation may be easily given to denote one who fences ronnd the cane 
(to secure it against the ravag s of its enemies). I am aware that this is a 
startling suggestion, chiefly because we never thought of the word, ikshu, occurring 


in the Vedas, and because the dignity oE the family is lowered if we assume it to 
have originated from a sugarcane planter. But some of the Vkdic Aryans mast 
sarelv have boen rultivators. The word ikshu is derived from the root, ish • to 

V 

desire' ; tlie people longed for it on account of its sweet juice. Compare also ishilca 
and ishu, 'a reed '.hence 'an arrow'; isha, 'one possrssed of sap', hence the 
month of dsvina, because it was a wet month. So to the Aryans of old ilcshu 
was a reed possessing a sap which was desired. In Persian it is nai sakar / a reed 
of gagar Strabo, the Greek geographer (1 B.C.}, vaguely described the plant as 
the Indian honey-bearing resd. 
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absence of words to denote a press, iJcshi-tjfi'ritra, or extraction 
of tbe juice cannot be taken to indicate that the knowledge did 
not extend beyond the plant. We have, however, positive 
evidence of the cultivation of the plant and manufacture of giicla 
in the Sutra works (e.g., Baudhayana Sutra, 1,5,140 'and 
and also in Panini. "VYe therefore conclude that India has been 
cultivating sugarcane and preparing guda for at least three 
thousand vears. 

4. Guda, as we shall presently see, was the inspissated juice 
of the sugarcane. There was evidently some sort of machine for 
the extraction of the juice. We do not know what it was like. 
But once the juice was obtained it was observed that it does not 
keep sweet, and the easy solution of the difficulty was found in 
evaporation by heat. Giida was thus the first product of the 
manufacture in the earliest times. 

5. This fact explains why the injunction is to use guda when 
honey is not available. In worshipping the deities and offering 
oblations to the ancestors, and in fact in all Hindu rituals and 
semi-rituals honey is preferred, and next to it gtid a, because I 
fancy the latter was the earliest substitute known. Those who 
know anything of the reason of the'prefereuee of certain articles 
in Hindu rituals will understand why sugary products other than 
guda are not permissible. The old in all countries hold their 
sway even when better substitutes are known. 

6. At the time and in the country of Charaka (Sth century 
B. c. ?) two varieties of sugarcane were known, viz. patindral-a 
and vamsaka. The first name has undoubtedly given rise to the 
modern vernacular names of paundid, pauyidd, pmidi, puri, etc,, 
a celebrated variety cultivated in almost all parts of the country. 
It is as good for chewing as for pressing and manufacture of 
guda and other producls. The name, vamsaka, of the other 
variety has probably given vamsi of the Bombay Presidency. 

7. The name, pa^ndraka, leads us to a remarkable piece of 
history. It is asserted by all commentators of Sanskrit lexicons 
that the variety is so named because it used to be grown in the 
countrv called Pundra, or Northern Bengal. It was a country 

^ ♦ 4 kj 
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inhabited by the Panndrahas* Marni says that the people 
were Oiiginally military^ but becarue degraded on account of their 
change of occupation. The caste is now known as Puda and 
Pod in Bengal; and is mainly agricultural. A pertinent q[ues- 
tion arises here ; — Did the name of the country give its name to 
the cane, or the name of the cane to the country ? Either was 
possible. We know plants whose names have been derived from 
those of the places from which they were first obtained. This 
is natural; and we may say that the pamylra cane derived its 
name from that of the country in which it was first found by the 
Aryans. On the other hand; there are instances of the name of 
places having originated from some striking natural features. 
This is common enough in all languages. Why was the country, 
PuQdra; so called ? Etymologists tell us that the word is 
derived from the root j)und, ^ to pound ‘ to reduce to powder * 
(c/, the words; ' pound ■’ and * powder ") . From this we infer 
that there was something in the country which used to be cut 
or pounded and possibly something which used to be reduced to 
powder, which attracted the notice of the Aryans who first went 

of the country 

having been named from the fact of its possessing sugarcane 
plantations. In his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Monier 
Williams gives the following meanings of the word, jjaundra 

which is written also as a species of sugarcane of a 

pale straw colour ; a particular mixed caste of hereditary sugar- 

points to the 

fact that the name of the country had some connection with the 

pauridd cane. In fact we learn from the same authority that 

yiundra denoted ‘‘the country of the sugarcane^\ We do not 

know Bow the cane was pressed. But it is curious to note that 

at places in the District of Rangpur, and, I am informed, of 

also Benares, the Juice is extracted even now in oil-mills 

known as ffAdni. This must be a relic of the past when the 

cane used t o be cut into small pieces and pressed as oil-seeds. 

The roller crushing machinp appears to have been invented 

iater,^ probably ^ when cotton cuItiYation extended and reonired 
^ suitable ginning machine. 


boilers ; name of a people. The second meaning 


there. There appears therefore Just a possibility 
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8. There are^ however, other evidences to show that tho 
original seat of the cultivation of the Paunda cane was Northern 
Bengal, and that at this place the Aryans became acquainted with 
gnda. There was a place famous in the history of Bengal 
bearing the name Pauudra-vardhana, where not only the Paun- 
dras lived, but also, according to the lexicon of Vacha3j)atiithe 

4 

patindra cane flourished. Still more remarkable is the fact that 
the place was known also as Gauda. The latter naaie occurs iu 


Pa Q ini (say, 7th century B.C According to this authority, 
Gauda comes from guda. Connecting all these wo have 
hardly any doubt as to the earliest place of cultivation of the 
Paunda cane and of the manufacture of guda having been 
Northern Bengal including the eastern portion of Bihar.* 

9. Charaka briefly describes the following products: 'When 

the juice of sugarcane is evaporated down to oae-fourth, one- 
third, or one-half the volume, the product is kJiudra-giidii. 
Guda is a purified product and contains very little impurities. 
Mutsgandl is purer than guda, hhanda purer than matsgandlt 

• Iu the Commercial Products of India Sir Georg’e Wait writes under Sac- 
cbarum : " The ancient name for Bengal is Gaura, a word supposed by some 

to have denoted the country of yar, an I hence it has been affirmed that in 
Bengal originated the art of sugar manuf ictu e. This seems highly improbable, 
since guda occurs in tho classic worlds of India prior to the Aryau conquests of 

yoiid his 

data. For, tbou^^h the earliest mention of giida is found iu the Sanskrit works of 
the Sutra period (say, ICth to 6th ceutary B. C.) when Panini lived, the name of 
the Paunclr.is occurs in the Ait ireya Brahmana, a work undoubtedly older than 
the Sutras by several centuries. The peopie are described there as the degraded 
descendants of Vilvamitra, one of theVedic bards. In the Athirva-Yeda, I am 


Bengal/^ I am afnid the learned authr*r has unconsciously gone be 


informed, there are the names of the countries, Anga (Bhagalpar) and Magadha 
(Bihar), which adjoin, if not form a part of, the old Paanqra conutry. In the 
Aitareya Aranyaka of the Vedic period, there is the name Yanga, the Eastern 
Bengal. In the Mahubharata, Paun^ri, a King of the Paijidras and rrgirded 
as a son of Vasa-deva, the father of Krishna, took part in the war. Tho Yedic 
Aryans of later date than the Eig-Veda were therefore undoubtedly aware of 
Western and Korfchera Bengal. The fact that they applied the word iarlcard 
in a new sense to denote sugar shows that it was new to them. In the same 


way they used tho word guda^ because it was made into balls. Of this I shall 


havd to say a great deal later on. 
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and Sarkara purer than Ichanda, Sar&ara is the purest form. The 
cooling property of these varies with their purity. The Sat hat a 
obtained from cjtida acts as an aphrodisiac. It is nutritious and 
fattening, and heals wounds/'’ 

10. This list includes all the products known in ancient times, 
Chanakya and Suamta, for instance, enumerate the same five 
in the same order. But while the first does not describe their 
properties since his was not a medical work while those of 

Charaka and SusTuta were, the latter adds many new properties 
to those given by the former. Chanakya is silent on the varieties 
of cane cultivated, but does not omit to tell us that its cultivation 

is both troublesome and expensive. * 


11. Susruta, who 


believe flourished in Magadha and 


probably in the same century (4 B.c.) with Chanakya, shows 
advanced knowledge. He distinguishes two grades of giida ; 
recognizes twelve varieties of cane j specifies the five products 
definitely. His inferior grade of gv,da contained Ic&lara, ‘ impuri- 
ties and the superior grade none. The from which no 

impurities could be separated was regarded as the best. From 
this we learn that the art of clarifying the juice and refining 
sugar was known and practised at least about the time of 

Charaka and Susruta* 

12. The five products have been fully described in Bhava- 
prakasa, a medical work of the 16th century A. D. When the juice 
of sugarcane is boiled, and a thick syrup is obtained, it is plianii a. 
If boiling is continued, and a solid mixed with a small amount 
of liquid is obtained, it is mat&yandl. It is so-called because a 


* He groups the fire products under the gcuer'c name, Tcshdrd. I was not 

a little perplexed at this, since the word usually denotes "an alkali, this w t1 
coming from Arabic aZ, ‘the’, and Kali, an Arabic corruption of Sanskrit kshara* 
Charaka helped me out of the difficulty hy reminding us that whatever drops^ 
trickles, or oozes out is a hshdra. Hence that "which oozes out of a soil 
(e.g, nitre) or drops down through a filter (e.g., alkali from plant ashes) i» 
as much a Ichshdra as the Juice of the sugarcane which trickles down the cimsh- 
ing rollers, or the molasses which drops from raw sugar. However we may 
justify the use by Chanakya, it is certainly peculiar, and is not met with 
cliewhere excapfc in a restricted ense in Su^uta, 
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[molasses] 


from it. If tlie 


syrup is boiled down to a solid lumj)^ the product is gild a. But 
in the country of Gauda the people apply this name to matsgcindl- 
Khanda is like sand s^i'ains and white, Sarlara is also called slid 

• • w 

[lit. ^ white Besides these five of the old writers^ Bhava- 
prakasa mentions two others^ viz. pusJipn-sUd and siiopild. 

13. This work composed in the Punjab gives the Hindi names 
of the seven products, Thus p/idiiita is eMiovd, mxtspaiidl is 
kkanda rdv, khdnda is Midr, pmkpa-sitdis the same as gud-Sarkara, 
and sitopald misrl. Phdniia the kshudrd guda of Charaka corre- 
sponds in characters to the ' golden syrup ■’ of the grocers, guda to 
‘ concrete * or lump sugar, TcJianda to muscovado, sarlca fd, gioda^ 
idrkard} or pushpa-sitd to soft sugar, and sitopold to candied 
sugar. It is to be noted that though the word, candy, is derived 
from the Arabic hand, which is from Sanskrit Ickanda, the 



does not denote candied sugar. It is muscovado but ol larger 


crystals. 


Id. It will be now easv to follow the classification adopted 


by Charaka and other early writers 
manufacture. Thus 
Evaporation of caue juice 


It is based on the stages of 


Complete 


♦ • • 


• « • 




( no solid separates... 


• • t 


Incomplete < some separates 

^ solid separated 


guda 

phanita 

viaisf/andl 





„ purified 


• • • 


sarlcard 


Bhava- 



a bases bis classification on the characters of the 


products. This is practically useful to consumers, who do not 
care to know the manufacture, but are guided by the obvious 
characters. Thus 


Wholly liquid 
Partly solid 


Wholly soua f r “Sli?- 


... plidnitd. 


• • « 


• # # 


• • 






crystalline C soft 


low grade 


... guda 


• • • 




hard 


high grade... sarkard 
higher grade... puskpasiid 


9% n 


... siioauid 
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15. Indli in writers not less often than Europeans get con'^ 
founded in tlie use of the word ffuda. The reason is that this 

word whether pronounced giid, or gul^ or gur in the vernaculars 
denote two different substances, according to the country of their 
use. The Sanskrit guda is the same as gula {d and I being inter- 
changeable). The more usual Sanskrit form is gola, ^ a ball ’ 
‘globe ■’). When the Aryans came to know ‘lump silgaf which 
they fotind prepared and sold as balls, they naturally ex- 
tended the meaning of their word, gola, and applied it to the new 
article. In Marathi this is called gtil and in Hindi gud. In the 
United Provinces the balls are often made verv large, some- 

^ o ^ 

times weighing a mau'nd. In Bihar (and also in the Phnjab and 
Ganjam) it is sometimes prepared in the form of a slab, when it 
is known as chaMi-gud {chahlei mieans a mill-stone). In Orissa the 
sugar industry is limited and still in a primitive state. I have not 
seen gud in this province except what is imported either from 
Bihar or from Ganjam. In Bengal it is prepared in a very limited 
quantity, so limited indeed that many do hot know it. It is 
known in Western Bengal as hhira or hhira, gud. In Calcutta 
it is sold under the name of bheli* Of all places in Bengal 
that I know of, Ui’To, or bhU is more largely prepared in 


• Tlie name Iheli is applied to it on account of its sliape. The word is s 
Corrtiption of Sanskrit Iheria., kettle drum. Thickened syrup is poured into top' 

shaped earthen vessels. The mass of sug-ar thus prepared goes by the name of 
yggg0l^ jnst as hy the name of the earthen vessel, wopet?'®, fiom 

Arabic nnTclcdr a , ‘ a kettle drum’. 

It may as well he useful to give the origin of the vernacular names of the 
Other products. A th’ck syrup is obtained in two ways. If it be by partisc i 
evaporation of the cano juice, it is rdv in Hi»di, rdva in Panjabi, jhold in Bengali 
and in Oriya. Ihewordrav or'raea is from Sanskrit tfraca, 'a liquid’ 

nndjhold from jala, ' water as pdtii in Oriya. If the syriipy liquid is ohtaiudd 
as molasses dropped from a partly crystallized product, it is cA A oca in Hindi 
and Panjabi and sot In Bengali. Both the words are from Sanskrit ehguta 
• dropped’, or chgota 'trickling’. When the product is partly liquid and partly 
crystalline, it is Jckanda-rdv, though Jrhand is often omitted in Hindi, and Mar" 
ntdt in Bengali. KJidr is the same as Manda, and means pieces, and wa^from 
•lada ‘honey.’ Hsnally, however, this goes by the name of orywr in Bengal 
and Orissa, a wrong use of an wferd. I n«*d not disease the oiher nansw. 
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Northern Bengal, and in balls,- again pointing this place as the 

early seat of manufacture. 

The universal misuse of the name, ffuda, in Bengal shoivs 
that it ceased long to prepare it and turned its attention to the 
next higher grade, viz, matstjaudl of Sanskrit, and khdr rdv of 
Hindi, as the starting point. This is not wise economically, but 
shows the progress of the art towards refined sugar. 

16. We do not know how the ancients clarified their juice or 
refined their sugar. Very likely the method was much the 


same as obtains now in Bengal and elsewhere. 


As f 


ar as my 


y Si-uinmiRO’ 


mformation goes, boiling juice is clarified by simpi 
ofi the sGum which rises to the surface.* The sugar-boilers 
of Bengal, who are professional men, do sometimes add milk, but 
only on special occasions. They attach more importance to the rac 
of the sugarcane. and to the factors of timely cutting and press- 
ing and of boiling the juice than to the addition of extraneous 
defecators. Yet the best gur of Bengal is as good as muscovado 
or even candy, though not w’hite. 

17. The next processes adopted relate to the conversion of 
gu r into inferior or superior grades of sugar. The names for these 

‘ ■ * ■> ■■ ■ * I ■ 1 ■ I i.* I I , 1 

Sir George Watt writes that the mueilnge of certain plants snth as Hib'scas, 
Kydia, etc., IS added to the boiling syrap with a view to bhiJ up the icrpuritics. 
I hav^e never eecm this in Bengal, Mr. S. M, Hadi in his Impro te^nenis in natice 
methods of su^ar manufacture (United Provlricos Agri. bulletin No. 19, 1907) recoiii 
mends the mucilage (ft Beula along with saji. The botanical name of the plant is 
not given. But as he recommends Hlb’scus Escalentns also, I take deula to possess 
mucilage similar to thvt of the Hibiscus, If I am correct; I gravely doubt 
the utility of th« muoilage. It dissolves in boiling water, aud alse in water contain- 
ing an alkali like saji or soda. It being of the nature of gum Joes not coagulate 
on heatiDg, and cannot mechanically hold entangled much of the albuminoid 
of the juice. The scum w^hich rises on the addition of the mucilage is chiefly 
derived from the latter, while a greater part remains behind in solution. Thg 
result is practically ftti iatroductioa of uadesirablo organic mattors. 1 hope some 
one will estimate til© proportion, and iavestlgite the keeping quality of the 
io preparei with the mucilage and saji. As fir as I cm sea it is the sjdi of the 
^ji that is effective, first, neutralizing the acid or the juice, and, second, removing 
the colour to some extent- The use of saji or soda mait, however, be limited, 
or the rab loses its keeping quality. It is well known that mineral matters added 
to a su^ar solution favouri farjuentaiton. 
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somewhat 


vary 


in different pi-ovinces. In Western 
) the inferior grade is known as dalua 


is known as dahid and the 
superior as bliurd. For the first the nncrjstallizable molasses 
of giir is drained away, and the solid left behind is placed in a 
basket and covered with a layer of the aquatic weed Vallisneria 
(and sometimes Chara) The plant evaporates, and the vapour 
washes away the adhering molasses to a depth of one or two 
inches. The washed layer of the (jiir is scraped away and, 

fresh weed laid on. The process is repeated until the whole 

% 

quantity has been washed with vapour. It is next pounded 
and exposed to the sun for drying and bleaching. It is now 
a yellowish powder, and is known as dabud, or dolo* The method 
though tedious is certainly ingenious and efficient. 

18 . Dalud is sold to confectioners, or refined into wdiiter 
sugar by them not only for their use in sweets but also for 
consumers. The refining process consists in dissolving the dalud 
in water in a boiling pan. The scum wdiich rises is skimmed 
off. Cows milk, of course fresh, diluted with water is 
sprinkled on tlie edge of the boiling syrup. Its albumen coa- 
gulating by the heat encloses and carries with it much of the 

impurities. The process is continued until scum, 
ceases to appear. In the absence of milk the water of cocoanut 




* It is so called because it resembles a lump of earth when pressed (from Skt. 
dala). It lias long been a question whether the weeds have any bleaching property or 
whether their action is purely mechanical. It is to be remembered that the weeds 
are not submerged under water and e.vposed to the sun, so that they might give, 
off oxygen. They arc left to dry {owgur) in the shade. In these conditions I have 
failed to detect either ozone or hydrogen peroxide. Traces of the latter m.ay he de- 
tected by means of a dilute solution of tannin and ferrous sulphate. But mere 
traces cannot be of much use in bleaching. On the other hand, I imitated the 
washing action of the weed and found no difference in the resolt, I took gur 
in a lai ge funnel and placed some glass rods about an inch above the surface of 

tha gur. A piece of filter paper was laid on the rods and kept moist by means 

of a strand of cotton with its end dipped in a jar of water. I believe a similar 
arrangement may be usefullv made to prepare dalua. Of the two weeds, Chara 
dines up soiiiew.,..i more quickly than Vallisneria, and this may be one of the 
reasons for preferring the latter. In some parts of Orissa and also of Bombay 

clay from pm,as is laid on gur with the same object. In the sugar factories of 
West Indies ‘‘clayeing” was in vogue until recently. 
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is used witli the same result. Cocoanut is not plentiful 
everywhere, and probably the people living near the sea-coast 
where it is a common article of food first discovered that its water 
coagulates like milk. On thickening, the syrup is allowed to 
crystallize. The crystals as usually formed are small, but light- 
er in colour than clalud. The sugar is known as bhum in Ben- 
gali pu,shpa-sitd in Sanskrit, the highest grade of sugar of 
ancient times. * 

19. Knowing how slowly India moves in the matter of 
its industries there is hardly any reason to suppose that the pro- 
ducts now manufactured differed from those of ancient times. 
I analysed samples, and the results are given below. 

(1) FJidnita (true rdh or rdv of Hindi and jkold of Ben- 
gali). It is prepared for immediate consumption. The best quality 
possesses the colour and consistency of honey, a pleasant flavour, 
and sweet taste. The composition varies according to the qua- 
lity of the juice and degree of concentration, which, according- to 
Charaka, might i-ange from one-fourth to one-half the volume of 
the juice and probably the sugar content was from 40 to 50 % . 

(£) Guda {gud of Hindi, gul of Marathi and bkeli of 
Hindi, Bengali and Oriya ) . Seeing how it was misunderstood 
in Bengal and even by Hindu physicians, I procured samples 
from various places. All were straw-colom-ed, somewhat plastic 
and hygroscopic, and possessed the peculiar smell of raw sugar. 

(a) Bheli from Arambagh, Hugll. It looked cleaner. No 
crystals could be seen with the naked eye. A few could be 

* It is so called, because it resembles fine clast. Sauslirit dhuli, The name 

pushpa-siid sigiafies sugar as light as flower and of pale colour It was known 
in Bengali as until lately. I derive the word, Chini, the common 

name for all grades of sugar, not from China, China, nor from the grains of 
C/ie«a grass ^millet’, but from Persian sAiV/n!, corrupted into sinni. It is the 
off eriiig of sug ar to the comparative! y modern deity, Satya-pir, an emblem of 
the amalgamation of Bindn Niirayana with Mahomedan Pir, ‘a saint*. Sugar- 
candy is sitopald in Sanskrit, since it resembles gravel. It is misri in the 
vernaculars, from Persian and Sanskrit Jftsra, .‘Egypt’. Charala mentions 

sitopald, but not in its proper place. I do cot meet with it in Susi’uta, 

Probably it was a rare article at the time. 

$ 
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iSeen under a microsaope-. It bad 


Cane sngar 
Invert sugar 
Other organic 
i&eh 
Water 


• » • 


• • « 


i « t 


4 t 4 


» I 4 


78 - 

IS- 

O'S 

1-8 

3-4 


loO'-o 


'(The ‘'otber organic’ was found by difierenee.) 

(5) Sample procured from Calcutta, best quality, said to bate 
been imported from Sabaranpur. It contained a large number 
of email crystals. 


Cane sugar 
Invert smsht 


««4 


• 44 


79-0 

11-4 


(c) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, said to have been obtained 


-from Ganjam. 

Cane sugar 
Invert sugar 

{(1) Sample from tbe Cuttack bazaiv said to ha'^e been im- 
ported from Gaya. It contained minute crystals. 




#•« 


62 

18* 


Cane sugar 
Invert sugar 


4 44 


4 4 4 


67-8 

22-2 


(e) Sample from tbe Cuttack bazar, said to have been 


im- 


ported from Gaya. It waff not clean^ and contained bits of 
megass, straw, and sand. 


Cane sngar 
Invert sugar 
Other org-aiuc 
Sand 
Ash 
Water 


• 44 


r 


4 4 • 




f 4 f 


65 - 
24 - 
0-4 
0-4 
2 2 
7-6 


1030 


Tbe proportion of invert sugar is strikingly variable owing 

juice, delay in boiling, 


ffueb 


presence of impurities, duration of boiling, etc. 

(3) Mat standi {khdr-rdb of Un'ted Provinces, gur of B 

and Orissa) . 

(<z) Sample from tbe Cuttack Government Parm. 


vsras prepared from njungo 


/I 


cane 


It 

tried in tbe Farm, 
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Fresli juice was limed and then boiled in a shallow evaporating' 
pan of iron. The gur was straw-coloured, but the crystals rather 
Email. It had 


Cane sugar ... 

76*3 

Invert sugar 

7-2 

Other organic ... 

1^2 

Ash . 1 . 

1*8 

Water 

18-0 


100-0 


(^i) Sample from the Cuttack bazar, declared to be of the 
best (quality of Orissa. But even the best are of dark colour^ 
though the crystals are large. The sample contained 


Cane sugar 

653 

Invert sugar 

13-9 

Other organic ... 

1-4 

.Ash ... 

0-4 

Water 

19*7 


100-0 


(4) K/ianda {kkar of Hindi and Bengali, Lancia of Orlya)* 
It is drier and purer than gur. It is prepared either directly, or 
from the best quality of gur by draining a\*.'ay the molasses, 
or by repeating the process of crystallization and removing the 
molasses, if the gur is of inferior quality. The people of Orissa 
prefer Lancia to all other products including white sugar and 

candy, as it Is regarded to be most clean. Hence it is always 
available in the bazars. The sample examined showed 

Cane eugat 83’ 4 

Invert sngaf ... 9-6 

Other organic ... O'l 

Ash 0 8 

Water ••• 1*2 


100-0 


Except in water it was as good as the best gur of West 
Bengal, but darker. Compared with this kanda, a sample from 
Jessore prepared from date palm juice was found decidedly 


superior. 


The colour was dark brown but the crystals were 
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larger. Evidently it was from tlie best sample of date palm guf. 
It had 

'Cane sugar 97* 

Invert sugar ... 2'4 

(5) ^arkara has beoome a generic name for all kinds of sugar. 
Probably clalui, was the guda-sarkara of Sanskrit. It is not 
sold in the local bazar. I prepared some from good gur in the 
way described before. It showed 

Cane sugar ... 97' 

Invert sugar ... !• 

(6) Pushpa-dta {jpadma-chini, pJml-chini and hhord of 
Bengal). I believe what is sold as Idfi-clilni (the clihii of 
Benares) represents pmh pa-sitd of old. A sample from the local 
bazar was examined. It was fine-grained and light-coloured. 
It gave 

Cane sugar ... 99* 

Invert sugar 0^3 

Ash ... 0‘2 

Water „• 0*5 


100-0 

(7) Sito-pald or misri from West Bengal and prepared from 
dalud. It was brown and showed 


Cane sugar 

99- 

Invert sugar 

0*5 

A-Sli If* 

0-2 

Water 

0*2 


99-9 


Kasl-ehlni is thus purer than country candy. 

20. Susruta tells us that “ refined gtida when aged is most 
wholesome ■’b I suppose by ' wholesome ■* he understands 'easy 
of digestion b I could not test this, because I could not procure 
pure guda, i.e. pure iJieli, and wait a year. Gttda as understood 
in Sanskrit is almost unknown in Bengal and Orissa, yet the 
Hindu physicians have to prescribe it to their patients. They 
are therefore obliged to age gur for the purpose. Unfortunately 

4 

they forget that gur is not the guda of Sanskrit medicine. Wealthy 
people often keep gur for ageing and distribution to the poor. 
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I procured a. sample from a wealtiiy math of Puri. From appear- 
ance it was evident tbat it had been originally the common im= 
pure and dark-coloured gxcr of Orissa. At the time of examina- 
tion it had been darkerj soft as mud, and acquired a slightly 
bitter and sour taste. The crystals were small, and there 
was at one place a growth of mould fungus. The sample 

contained 


Cane sugar 

• 58' 

Invert sugar 

18- 

Other organic 

3-8 

Ash 

••• 4*8 

Water 

... 15*4 


There had been an increase in the proportion of invert sugar 
and “ other organic a fact easy to understand. The greater 
the proportion of impurities and water is in a sample, whether 
gur or giula, the larger is the increase. Hindu physicians some- 
times age fresh gur by exposure to the sun for a week. Sun- 
light together with increased temperature probably hastens the 
conversion of cane sugar into invert sugar.* 

21. It will be out of place to describe the uses and properties 
on the human system of the sugary products known in ancient 
India. Hindu physicians appear to have made the best use of 
the organ of taste, which did the wmik of modern chemical 

analysis. 


An instance is found in estimating cane sugar in 
gut, khdr and chlni. Susruta says that of these the second is 

* Of course we cannot say w^hetber the object of ageing is merely to increase 
the amount of invert sugar. But this increase probably measures the change 
which makes the guda favourable for assimilation. We have numerous instances 
of our food becoming with certain age easy of digestion and possibly therefore 
of assimilation. We all know’ the difference between old. and fresh rice, old and 
fresh pulses, old and fresh potato, etc. Subtler than chemical analysis is their 


action on the digestive organs which quickly appreciate Hhe state \ That 
molecular aggregation plays an important part in deteimining the properties of a 
body is well recoguized. But there is yet no means of detecting, far less estimat- 
ing, what may be broadly described as ‘ the state \ It is interesting to note that 
Patanjali, an ancient propounder of the Hindu Yoga philosophy, lays emphasis not 

4 

on chameters and tests only, but also on 'the state* of the substance under 
examination. 
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sweeter than the first, and tKe third than the second ; that is to 
say the degree of sweetness varies with the proportion o-f cane 
sugar as we have found above.* 

22.. Susruta enumerates twelve races or varieties ofcane, while 
Charaka only two. They differred both in time and place. 
The twelve races were the following : — paundraka, bhiruka, 
vam^aka, sataporaka, kantara, tapasa, kastha, suehi- patraka, nai- 
pala, dirgha-patraka, nila-poraka and kosakara. Of these Charaka 
had po 2 indraJcii and vam^aka (6). It will be hazardous to 
trace from mere names the races now cultivated. But the simi- 
larity with some of the vernacular names is very striking. There 
i** no doubt about pauudid or paundd. t Possibly the nydmsdrd 
of Western Bengal and dhahundar of Dacca are sub-races of the 
same. Tamsaka is represented by vamSi of Poona ; Ihlruka by 
hkuri of Surat (and possibly blurli of Dumraon) ; kdntdra by 
hdntdri of Orissa and Bihar and gdnddri or gdnderi of Dacca 
and United Provinces; kdshthd by kdthd of Lahore and probably 
by khari of Burdwan and Orissa ; and kosakdra by kuSair of 
Dacca and ka&vdr of Lucknow. It is difficult to ti*ace the other 
names. NaipiMi denotes a race from Nepal, tdpasa a wild or 
hardy race, suehi-patraka having long linear leaves ending in an 
acute poiutj and dlrgJia-patrala very long leaves. Taking poraka 
as a corruption of Sanskrit paroa, ^an internode Sataporaka 
denotes a race with very short internodes and nllaporaka with 
blue or purple internodes. The last might have been the ancestor 


» I believe very few have fchoaght of estimating quality by taste. Here is the 
result of a trial. A 25 per cent, solution {therhef) of each of the following was 
prepared and given to throe gentlemen to taste. They were unanimous in classify, 
ing them into four grades according to the degree of sweetness as follons : — 


White sugar aud candy (foreign imported article) 
Palm candy and cane candy 
Bengal and Cnttack Tcanda ... 

Ganjam Iheli 




• •• 


• It 






Ist class 
Slid 
3rd „ 

4th a. 


The market prices also varied accordingly, except of Cuttack landa on account of 
the greater preference shown to this in Orissa. Bheli was the cheapest. 

f Mr. Hadi was entirely mistaken in regarding the paunda canes as foreign. 

Probably he was eq^ually mistaken in accepting the chii^ canes as indigenous. V^%d% 
Wattes Com. Frod, India, page 936, 
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of the modem kdjla or hdjU of Bengal and Ons^a. Suimta 
classified the twelve races thus : — “ paundraka and hhlruka yield 
more sugar; vamSalca is similar in yield but gives more invert 
sugar [kshdra) \ next to this are the iata-poraka, kdntdra, tdpasa 
zjii. kdshthd. Suchipatraf nllapora, naipdlaHknA. dlrgJiapatra zre 
slightly astringent in taste [on account of tannin ?] . The \ueld 
of cane sugar is also large- from hoSahdra. The canes are sweetest 
at the lower portion and less sweet at the middle. The juice of 
the top portion and of nodes contains more ash. There were 
other vai-ieties which were either not known to Susruta or began 
to be cultivated later. For instaneCj Amarkosha mentions 
pujidra and hdnidrO', and says that there are others. Ksbirasvami 
names some of these. As to the soil considered suitable for 
cane "we have faint indications in such words as iksku-mafl 


and ikgliudd, the names of two rivers. Probably the silt deposit 
of the rivers was productive of good cane. The word ikshu-' 
vdtihd shows that the fields of sugarcane used to be fenced round 
as now. The machine for crushing the cane was called ikshu- 
y antra or ikshu-pldaka. 

23. In concluding this brief account of sugar industry, I 
wish to repeat that Magadha and Gaur, i.e. Bihar and Northern 
Bengal, used to produce some of the best canes in ancient times. 
The suitability of the soil and climate of Northern Bengal ha s 
recently been proved by the successful cultivation of thick canes 
in Assam, which once formed a part of Northern Bengal. Dr. 
Barber, the Government sugarcane expert, is of opinion that 
the varieties in the great sugarcane areas of the north of 
India are among the poorest in the world’^ in India. J. 

Mackenna). Yet of the 25 lakhs of acres of land under suo-arcane 


in 1913-14, 14 lakhs' were in the United Provinces and 4 lakhs 
in the Punjab ! Tais means that sugarcjine is for the most part 
cultivated in those tracts of which the climate is not suitable- 


* I tested this by taking the local kajli. Sugar proportion in internodea and 
nodes varies as 8 : 7 and ash as 3 : 4. That the nodes contain less sugar is easily 
four.d by chewing. I have no personal knowledge of most of the canes, and 
am indebted for the vernacular names to Mollison’s and Mukerji'a Indian 
A^riculiure. 
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This is economically unsound. Let the Punjab and United 
Provinces grow those crops for which the climate is favourable, 
such as wheat, and Bihar, Bengal and Assam sugarcane. The 
other point to which I wish to draw the attention of the cultiva- 
tors of cane is that it is not economical to convert the juice into 
gur for home consumption. The manufacture of gur requires 
better knowledge of the art than that of bheli, the gud of Hindus- 
tan. Every quality <;)f cane juice is not suitable for gur, but is 
soioxhheli. The latter keeps well long, and is easily packed 
and transported. A country which cannot produce ordinary 


hJieli sufficient for its ovm consumption should not, in my 


opinion, turn a part 


into high grade sugar, occasioning waste for 


which there is not much use at present. 


24. There are two other kinds of sugar mentioned in Sans- 


krit medical works. One is ‘honey sugar ^ {madhu SarJcara). 
When fresh honey is kept a few days, a deposit takes place. 
This consisting of small crystals is known as ‘honey sugar'’ 
(glucose) , 

25. Both Charaka and Susruta have described a second sugar, 
called gavasa iarliara. It is said to be astringent, sweet and 
bitter, and obtained from the gavdsa tree. Amara-kosha thus 
describes the tree ; “ It is gregarious, a;ffiecting dry and sandy 

barren lands. It is thorny, and its roots are very long. It 
is common near the western sea (Bombay coast). It exudes 
a juice.'” The plant has been thus correctly identified with 
Alhagi maurorum of botanists. Roxburgh called it Hedysarum 


alhagi and wrote that “ in the neighbourhood of Candahar and 


Mirut and the bank of Chilchuk, manna is said to be procured 
from it. This substance exudes from the plant after spring 
rains and is gathered by merely shaking it oS.”"^ 


* Tbe late Dr. R. 'C. Dutt wrote that there is no mention in Sanskrit of 
any saccharine exudation or manna obtained from this plant {Met. Med. of 
Sindns).^* The remarlc has been repeated in tbe Medicinal Flants of India re- 
cently published from Panini office, Allahabad. Evidently tbe learned authors 
miBsed tbe name rodan% ^ weeping/, given to the plant, and the significance of the 
word iarTcar^. 
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26. Susruta, and not Charaka^ has described a phanita or rdb 
of the Mahua flower. Tha tree (Cassia latifolia) bear.s Sanskrit 
names; all referring to its honey-like sweet flower. A week 
after collection its flower gave 


(1) Water 

Soluble in water 
Insoluble 


»« • 


t • • 




24-5 
t;6-7 
8-7 

&9*9 f 

i 

1 


« 4 * 


(2) Water 

Cano 

Invert sugar 
Otliiir soluble organic 
Cellalosc 
Ash 


« * i 


4 % • 


t « t 


22-24 

jo-;2 

40-45 

20-21 

4-5 

8-3*5 


The proportion of invert sugar being nearly four times as 


V /-* / I 


0 UV5 cu&Aij' sopcirritOu • 



much as cane sugar, the latter cannot be easily 
^driara, sugar, is therefore mentioned, TIio syrnp is sv/eet, but 

, Pro- 



tastes slightly astringent. The corolla eoiitaiiis 
bably the syrup used to be prepared by pounding the flower and 
boiling it in water. The syrup thus prepared contains 
undesirable organic impurities. The best way is to diflluse out 



the sugar in cold water in a battery of vessels. 


27. I have finished the account of sugar as found in ancient 
Sanskrit works. It is remarkable that no mention of palm 

Chanakva while describing alcoholic bever- 


sugar 


is found. 


ages does not even hint at f-adl toddy Yet Ktcsias, the Greek 
historian of the time of Chiiaakya, is said to have tasted and 


e 


liked it. [India and the Western World. Cawlinson). Probably 
very little sugar, if any at all, used to be prepared at he tim 
At any rate it was unknowm in Northern India, including 
Cengal. 

The palmyra palm (Corassus) is called tdla in Sanskrit and 
Idl in the vernaculars. The sap of the tree should therefove he 
known as tall. But this I is pronounced as c/, rather r in Madras, 


whence the name tddl. From 


tnis 


bister V’ of toe word 




gather that the palmyra palm was the first to undergo bleeding, 
and that the knowledge originated in the Deccan. It was 


o 


subsequently applied to the date palm, to which the use of the 
word tddl was extended. 

The date palm sugar industry of Bengal appears to be com- 
paratively recent. Orissa has not yet tasted the gv.r or sjgar, at least 
knowing its source. The orthodox Hindas have a dread for tho 
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tree itself, since it is known to yield an intoxicating drink, and 
I know that in an entire pargana in the District of Hugli 
tapping a date tree was regarded until very recently as sinful. 
There is no reference to tddl, not to speak of palm sugar, in any 
old Bengali work, though the words, madya, 'wine'’, and &nrd, 
' spirit \ are found. Probably the art of tapping palms originat- 
ing in the Deccan spread into Bengal through low class Hindus 
who subsequently became converts to Islam. Even now’^theart is 
practised by a class of Mahcmedans in Bengal, though the preju- 
dice among Hindus against the operafon is fast disappearing. 
The sap of the palms being associated with an alcoholic drink 


Mah 


It 


IS 


however, curious to obse.vj that most of the Hindus of the 
present day do net feel scruple in taking date palm gur^ 'cooked^ 
by Mahomeclans. 



liTII. — ^The Religion of the Birhc^®* 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 

I. — Man's Eelation to the Spirit- Woel©. 


To the Birhor everything above, below, or around him is 
animated by a spirit or soul. Although the spirit residing in a 
large number of things are almost dormant or at any rate impo- 
tent or innocuous, the residue that still remain as active spirits 
with varying degrees of power are not inconsiderable in number. 
Besides the spirits of their numerous native hills, forests and 
streams, there are the ever-increasing spirits of dead human 
beings, all seeking food and nourishment. The Birhor in his 
absorbing quest for food and his unremitting efforts to preserve 
life and health is not unofton waylaid and baffled by some spii’it 
or other hungering on his part for sustenance. Some of the more 
powerful spirits are said to regard tigers and bears as their ‘lambs' 
and men as their ‘peacocks'. The deer is called by the Birhor 
‘ the goat of the gods ', and when the Birhor slays a deer, he 
offers a hit of its hair or skin to the gods of the forest to avert their 
displeasure. Thus the Birhor ever walks through life with a 
sense of mysterious sacreduess almost approaching awe in the 
presence of the higher spirits, powerful for good or evil, whom he 
seeks to propitiate with periodical sacrifices and offerings, and in 
a siiirit of cautious and vigilant fear of th 
he seeks to avert, repel, or control. When, these lesser spirits, 
however, are not amenable to control but cause failure in the 


8 


lesser 


spirits whom 


chase or sickness to man, they have to be appeased by sacrifices 
or promises of sacrifices ; and even the higher spirits either when 
there is a delay in the supply of their periodical sacrifices or 
when they are tempted by some mischievois spirit or .spirit- 
dealer to taste blood before the appointed time of sacrifice, seek 
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to satisfy their premature craving for food and drink by causing 
sickness and deatli to man. Thus, for the Birhor^ the world is 
a vast sacred " arena where men and spirits are continually 
engaged in a silent struggle each for his own hand. And^ over 
it all, sits apart the great God Singhonga, generally an uncon- 
cerned spectator — tho ‘ Sakhi or wdlness, as the Birhor aptly 
characterizes Him — of the doings of men and spirits, their strag- 
gles and striving's to secure food and enstaiu and strengthen 
life. 

It is only a few favoured persons, more sensitive than other 
who in a state of self -induced trance can enter into direct commu- 
nion with tho spirit-world, know the wishes and demands of 
particular gods or spirits and assist in bringing about a mutual 
understanding between man and the gods and spirits and in putting 
fellow-men on friendly or ratber working relations with them. 
The average man can hope to enter into some sort of direct rela- 
tion with the spirit-world only when his physical body is asleep, 
but with the return of the soul to the body almost all recollection 
of the soaks dream experiences of the spirit world is lost and no 
direct consciousness of that world is retained. 


II. — Deitijss and SriRiTS. 


The Birhor recognizes a clear distinction between personal 
gods or spirits who may have to be propitiated with prayers and 
sacrifices and impersonal spirits or powers wdrich may be cozitrolled, 
averted or repelled by spells, threats and other methods of magio. 
Of personal spirits some receive regular sacrifices, and others are 
not ordinarily heeded unless they cause repeated obstruction to 
the chase or to the collection of honey, or cause repeated misfor- 
tune in health, and refused to be bribed away or placated by a 
casual sacrifice so that they have finally to be conciliated by being 
included amo’Utj the Manita-hhiits to whom sacrifices at regular 
intervals must be made. This is how the Birhors and particularly 
the migratory section of them who move about in strange 
jungles and hills infested by strange spirits, continually make 
additions to their di^n-hhuts and family-5 
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Anthropomorphic ideas^ though not yet fully developed ^ 
in the making. The Ord-bongds are believed to have each a 
particular species of animal for his vehicle. Men of the clan 
sometimes have di’eams of their Ora-bongas coming from the 
direction of their native hills riding their favourite animals. One 


class of spii’ifs are repi’esented as armed men and another as men 
wearing beards, The spirits are generally divided into males and 
females. Besides the ancestor-spirits, some other spirits are 
apparently deified men, as such names of spirits as Baa Singh, 
Dulal Singh, and a few others show. 

The personification of a hill-spirit is illustrated by the 
following myth with regard to one of the Birhor spirits, 
natural features of the hills apparently suggested tliis 
anthropomorphic interpretation. The spirit Lugu Pahar (spirit 


rT>: 




of the Lugu Hill) gav 


e 


his dau;rhter in 


marriage to the 


e ivaaga 


spirit now known as Rauga-Buru (the spirit of th 
Hill). One day the son-in-law seeing a tiger domesticated 
by his father-in-law, told Lugu Pahar, Kindly lend me 
your dog (tiger) for a time. There are many pea-fowls (men) 
in our part of the country. I shall send back your dog after it 
has devoured the pea-fowls The father-in-law acceded to the 
request and he took the tiger home. When he set the t’ger 
on half a dozen men wLo were cutting wood in a jungle to make 
ploughs with, the wood-cutters struck the tiger to death with 
their axes. As the tiger was long in returning to him, Lugu-Pahar 
himself went to his son-in-law^s place to bring his ^dog' 
back. His son-in-law with his old father had in the meanwhile 
left home for purposes of trade — the father to sell * sheep ^ 
(that is, bfars which are the 'sheep'’ of spirits) and tha son to 
trade in. clothes. They stopped by the side of another hill where 
they laid out their clothes one above another. When Lugn Pdhdi' 
came to his son-in-law’s place on a hill and learnt that his sou- 




in-law and the latter’s father were both away from home, 1 

his own daughter about the whereabouts of his 
The daughter related what had happened to the aniiital 



' dog 


and 



that 



husband and futher-in-law meant 


Ul: V 


»» 
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a new ‘dog ’ for him with the profits of trade. At this Lugn 
TaJidr was so furiously angry that he set fire to the hill which 
became red and it has been since known as lidngd-hiiru. Seeing 


the hill on fire^ the son-in-law and his father ran to the s 


pot. 


leaving their stock of clothes in piles and 

^ JA^ged hill no’w known as Kapar-gadk 
which had 


these turned 


into 


Hill, and the hears 
been left on another rock {tdngri) still haunt 
the now known as ■’ Bhal-tougri ■* (Rock of Bears). Two 

gods named Anand Singh and Sunnat Stngh, said to be 
the sons of Zugx Pdhdr, periodically receive the sacrifice of a red 
goat from the men of the Lndamba clan who also offer one red 
goat to Lugu Pahar himself. Although men are not said to be 
erer married to spirits, when a man dreams of having sexual 
i rfcerec urse with Lis wife or other W'omau or has nocturnal pol- 
lution, it is believed that he had sexual intercourse in sleep with 
one of the Sat-Bahini spirits (the ‘ seven sisters ’] — a class of 
nature beings or elemental spirits of streams and pools. 

The main deities of the Birhurs besides Singhonga, the Creator, 
and Devi jMai would appear to be hill-spirits and ancestor-spirits. 
A few heast-gods such as Bagh-bir (tiger-god), Hundar-bir 


(wolf-god), Bir-Banh^ (orang-outang- god), Bandar-bir (monkey- 
god) and Ilaluman-bir (Bahoon-god) are also propitiated. Al- 
though certain trees are believed to he the abode of spirits, tree- 
worshiip as a cult, is unknown. The festival of the Karam [Nan- 
elea -par vif olio) ixQQ and the Jitia tree appear to have been 
adopted by some of the settled groups from their neighbours. 

. regards the spirits as his equals who possess or 
have acquired a certain sanctity or rather ‘ sacredness ■’ and 
superior power, hut are inclined to be friendly if kept in good 
humour and supplied with food and shelter in due time. Spirits 
are anxious to have an ‘ asthan ^ or seat where food and drink 
may be regularly provided to them by men. And it is to ensure 

this that they sometimes bring death and disease to men. Before 
a migratory (Uthlu) group of Birhors leave their encampment 
in one jungle and start for another jungle, the bamboo-tube con- 
taining rice {ehatdi-jung) used at the sacrifices is placed in a 
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tiny bamboo box called honga-peti which i? carried in a basket 
called b 0 n g ci-lcha ncli i , The Ora-Bongas are believed to remain 
in the spirit-box with this rice. The other deities of the com- 
munity are supposed to be accommodated in the spirit-basket 
during the journey. The wooden pegs, stones or lumps of clay 
that represented the different spirits at the now abandoned spirit- 
seats are upturned and the spirits are all told, Come along. 
We are going to such and such a jungle,'*^ and the spirits, it is 
said, readily troop into the spirit-basket with which a man called 
Boaga-gogoni (god-carrier) walks away a short distance in 
advance of the party . 

Mahadeo (generally worshipped only by certain families, or 
individuals), Singbonga, and the Mother goddesses Devi Mai, 

, and Kali ]\Iai, are, however, deities who are 



Burhi 

superior to man, and stand as a class apart. They are the gods 
proper, and the rest are spirits and hhids. Among spirits, 
the Buru-Bongas, or ancestral hill-spirits, and the Haprom, 
or ancestor-spirits, rank highest. The rest are hhiits of whom 
GhancU is a general spirit, sacrificed to by the whole tribe. 

The different deities and spirits recognized by the Birhora 

may be classified as follows : 

(i) General or Tribal Gods and Spirits. 

(1) The Stiprenie God or Sinjbd.iga. — At the head of the 

BIrhor spirits and deities stands this great over-god who ordina- 
rily takes no active interest in human affairs. He does not 
cause any harm to man and may occasionally protect him from 


evil. 


He is recognized as the create of the world- 


While go- 


ino* out to hunt or to collect honey the Birhor sometimes invokes 

O * 

him to procure him game or honev. as tlie ease mav be. 


A Birhor naively explained to me the cause of such invocation by 
saying, It is for the belly (hunger) that we tell Singbonga, 
' To-day we are going to hunt : do give us game.'’ Since Sing- 
bonga created us He must provide us with food.'” Some Blrh5r.s 
in explaining to me the characteristics of Singbonga described 
him as the " Sakhi ■’ or witness of what men and spirits do. He is 
spoken of as identical with the Sun, but not the material part 
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of the great Inmijiary. The Hindu name ‘ Bhagaban ^ is also 
applied to liiai, There is just the glimmering of an idea that He 
is a moral God who pimishes wrong-doing. To avert particular 
clangers^ a white, goat or a 'white fowl is offered to Him by the 
head of a family ■ndlh his face to the east. White probably 
symbolizes either purity or the white rays of the Sun. 

(2) The mother-goddesses Devi Mai and Burhi Mai are, 

I 

unlike Singionrja, intensely interested in man> and if properly 
served, brings him luok in health, progeny and food. 

(-3) CliiinAi and other hunting deities . every Birhd-r 
tanda a piece of rock 'Linder some tree is fixed upon as the seat of 
i.ho hunting God Chancli and his associates. Before under- 
faking a hunting expedition, the nets, sticks, and axes which the 
hunters carry with them are arranged under the tree and the 
Nava offers sacrifices to Chancli to ensure suGcess 'in the hunt. 


%t 


Bandar Bir and Haluman Bir are believed to bring success in 
catching monkeys. 

(■il 31dha,li Chdati . — This is a female deity who is said to 
be the wife of the spirit Lugu Pahar (named after a hill of that 
name in the Hazaribagh district). On the occasion of the 
Thhatlihi ceremony of a new-born babe in a Birhor family the 
sacrifice of a black fowl is made to this deity by the Naya on the 
open space in front of the /cumld or hut of the family, and a 
similar offering is made on the occasion of a marriage in a family. 
Originally, it would seem, this was a bill-deity since anthropomor- 
phized and was probably the Ord-hongd of some formerly predo- 
minant clan. Now she is regarded as merely a powerful spirit to 
whom sacrifices have to he offered at the thddns or spirit-seats to 
prevent harm to the community. 

(ff) Clan Gods. 

on gas or These are the spirits of the. 

different hills reputed to liave formed the original homes of the 

»* ^ 

They are generally identified with the 
In fact, it is only the Jaghi or settled Birhors 


( 1 ) 



different Birhoi 
hills themseb 



C2 


■'es. 


who call them ori (house) bdngSrS, the Uthlu (migratory) Bir- 
horg call these spirits the Bur^ {hill) bong as. They are believed 
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to be the ‘ raaliks ■* or’ masters ^ (dispensers) of sickness. Some 


of the Burn Bon^as are credited with certain powers over nature, 
such as causing and stopping rain and storm. Each Ora-bonga 
has its peculiar sacrifices which the head of the clan in every tdndd 


Ma 


O 


When 


any gotra, dreams of his Ora-bonga coming riding the animal 
which is his reputed vehicle, some misfortune to the village is 
apprehended, and aspecialjD/4/5 or sacrifice is offered. 

(’2) Lardnhid Bhuts . — Each Birhor clan has a particular 
Lardnkid Bhut ^ (fighting spirit) with whose help in ancient times 
the forefathers of the clan fought against other clans. They 
used to be invoked and sacrifices offered to them before members 
of the clans started on a fighting expedition. As such expedi- 
tions are unknown in modern times, it is only when the Lardnicia 
lh%t of a clan appears in a dream to members of the clan that 
sacrifices are offered to it, as it is believed that the spirit 
is hungry and will cause mischief if no food is provided. The 
shape in which the Lardnhid hliut appears in dreams is that of 
a man armed for battle. Among such hliuts 


are 


Cliatrdmd of 

the Bhuiya clan, Mdhdi of the ?»Iurum clan and Murhditi of 
the Andi clan. 


(• 3 ) 


of 


clans . — Some of the 


clans have a few c or acquired spirits which are provided 
with seats either in a small leaf-hut called hdnga-drd^\ spirit- 
hut, or in a special tliddyi or Bj)irit seat of the family as distin- 
guished from the common ijamd) thddn of the tdndd. The way 
in which such ‘ gods ^ appear to have been ' acquired ^ is this : 
When a clan-=group in the past repeatedly met with some misfor- 
1 une or other such as obstruction in their hunting or honey-gather- 
ing expeditions or sickness and death, a mdti was consulted and 
some particular spirit was declared to be responsible for the trouble 
If in spite of offerings of fowl, pig or other sacrifice, there was 
a recurrence of the trouble and the spirit refused to abstain from 
its mischievous tricks unless provided with a seat and regular 

^ The term ‘ bhint * is applied by the Chota aboriginal indiscriminately 

to ghosts and deities. 
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periodical sacrifices, such a scat was provided and regular 
sacrifices promised. As now-a-days the food-groups are 


not solely clan-groups but mixed groups consisting of 


persons 


of different clans, such mlnitd spiiuts are acquired by the food- 
group or tdhcld as a whole and are known as Sangi-hhiits or 
group-gods. Such clan-gods of the Manila, type as members 


of any clan have inherited from their forefathers were carried by 
them to the food-group or tdndd of which they now form part, 
and given seats at a thddn or spirit-seat selected by the family 
by the side of the encampment or settlement. A lump of clay 
or a stone or a small wooden peg is placed there as the symbol 
of the god. The tandd, as a whole, feels as much interested in 
keeping these spirits in good humour and avert any mischief 
from them as the clan or family to which they particularly be- 
long. Consequently as clan-gods they receive, from the head of 
the particular clan in the tdndd, each the stipulated sacrifices at 
the appointed season; and as Sdngi-bhuts or group-gods they jointly 
receive with other group-gods some common sacrifices to share 
amongst themselves. Among such Mdniid clan-gods may be 
mentioned Bir-Bdnhe, Sipdhi, Anand HngTi, Ckhunnut Singh, 
Bdn Singh, Buldl Singh, Lugu Pdhdr, Mdi ox Mahdrndya, Bindd- 
heti, Bdgh-hir, Eundar-hlr Mahadeo and innumerable others. In 
the spirit-basket of a family of the Ludumba clan I saw a pair 
of small iron-chains which were said to represent .Mahadeo 
which was the Manila clan-god of the family. Beside the 
door of the leaf hut belonging to a family of that elan in the 
same tdnda I saw suspended on the outer wall a winnowing 
basket which, I was told, represented a Manita clan-god named 
Guru Gosdin. In cases of an epidemic of cholera or small-pox 
in the tdndd, the mother-goddess Devi is generally offered one 
red goat and the goddess Kdll-Mdi is offered one black goat. A 
vow or mdniid is made when the epidemic spreads and the 
promised sacrifices are offered by the Naya when it abates, 

{iii) Family Gods. 


such deceased persons 
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to the ading, ^ or inner tabernaclr^ of the hnt hy the 
Umlul-dcltr ceremony. Until the vjnljid-ader ceremony is 
performed in respect of any deceased member of the family 
the spirit remains a mna and is not included among 4he 
Haprom, as ancestor-spiihs are called. Similarly, the spirits 
of the following classes of persons are net conducted to the 
aHhg and consequently are not included within the Haprom, 
viz., spirits of women dying in pregnancy or childbirth or during 
their menses j spirits of persons dying of snake-bite, cholera 
or small-pox ■, persons killed by tiger, or drowned to death ; the 
spirit of a man dying during the menstrual period of his wife and 
the spirit of a bachelor who- kept a maiden without marrying her. 
Unless their regular sacrifices and offerings ave neglected, these 
ancestor-spirits cause no harm, but, on the other hand, care for the 
well-being of the family and assist them in securing game or honey. 
Promises of a decent share iu the spoil of the chase induce Cbowrasi 
Haproai ancestor-spirits to redouble their energies in baffling the 
impediments to the chase sought to he offered by certain spirits. 

IP, however, these Hciprdms are not regularly supplied with food 
and drink they themselves prevent suec-ess in securing game or 
honey, or incite outside hhvts to cause sickness in the family. It 
is said that out of a touch oP natural affection thev do not them- 

4 / 

selves cause sickness to their human relatives but incite other 
spirits to do so in such cases. When a girl of the family goes 
wrong with a man of the same clan, it is the Burha-Burhi ances- 
tor-spirits W'ho iu their solicitude for the good of the family reveal 
the sin to the nidti. 

The Haproms or ancestor-spirits, as ave have indicated, are 
divided into two classes — the Burhd-Burhi or near ancestors of the 
familj’ and the thowrad Eapyrom who are the ancient dead of the 
family whose names are no longer remembered. Sacrifices to the 
former are offered by the head of the family who sacrifices one 

er tire i i i ceremony of a Bewborn babe^ one after 

^ The UthlusoT m'gratory Birhors liue no deling or inner tabernacle for 
the Sa^proms but sacrifiee to_ them at a small leaf-liut which serves 83 their 
Bongd-ord or spirit-hat. 
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a maiTi'age in the family, and also one by such families as observe 
the Sarhul feast on the occasion of that feast. To the Choiorasi 


Ra pr 


Naya or i^riest of the tdndd sacrifices a fowl on the 


occ-ftsion of the thathi ceremony of a newborn child in the family 
and a wedding in the family. 

Although they generally exercise a guardian care over their 
descendants, ancestor-S2firits are not consulted in times of danger 
or distress nor credited with the power of giving oi’acles to them. 
Birhor customs do not show any relations between ancestor- 
worshij^ and totemism. 

The cult of ^ heroes ^ or the distinguished dead appears to bo 
unknown, unless such sj^irits as Ban Singh, JDular Singh, etc., be 
those of heroes whose achievements have been forgotten. 

(:2 ) Mdnitd Bdghouts . — When a member of a family is killed 
by a tiger, his spirit, as I have said, is not included within the 
Haproms or ancestor-gods nor accommodated either in the dding 
of the family-hut or in the family thddn or spirit-seat. Such a 
JBaghout is represented by a stone or a lump of clay placed in the 
spirit hut, if the family has one, or under a tree near the ^ thddn * or 
seat of the tdndd spirits. Some Jaghi Birhors jfiant an upright 
stone to mark the seat of the Baghout. A speckled (spotted red 
and white) fowl is offered to the spirit periodically by the head of 

the family to avert any mischief which this spirit may cause. 

(3) lamily Mdtiitd Bhutsor the acquired deities of a family.— 
Although the Baghouts described in the last jj^i’^.grajoh are 
called Mdnitd Bdghouts to distinguish them from stray tarn- 
Baghouts who are spirits of persons killed by tigers aud not 

conducted back to their peoide, they are virtually ancestor-gods. 
The Mdnitd gods proper of a family ^ comprise such spirits as 
owing to repeated mishaps having been caused by them to the family 
have been in-omised seats and periodical offerings by a member 

y in order to prevent future mischief from them. 
The mdti is appealed to for the irarpose of finding out the hhut 
causing mishaps, and the offering required to appease the bhut, 

'■ Ihe ‘ M'xn,ita spirits of the clans ’ dcscrlhod abjve may also ho some of them 
really Manita spirits of particular families who acquired them for themselves. 
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hhut is the spirit of a murdered 


person to whom periodical sacrifices are offered hj the descendants 
of the murderer. An interesting class of such spirit s are what 
are called the oj^ iie family of the murdereT>, As 

instances of such IMcts may be mentioned the following : — In 


following 


In 


one Birhor tanda I found a family of the Bhuiya clan sacrificing 
to a which was named Ndsan, and the head of the 

family gave me the following account of its origin. His grand- 


, grown J 
removed 


but some unknown thief 
•ees. The owner of the lac 


V 

took up a little of the earth on whicn the foot-print of the thief 
could beseem With the help of this earth, known as jdngd- 
dJiurd, a * mdral hhut ^ was set up to kill the thief. 


dJiurd, a * mdral hhut ^ was set up to kill tiie tniei. 
Not long afterwards misfortune after misfortune troubled 
my informant's grandfather. A itidli was called in and by 
the Duh-hord process of spirit-finding it wus known that 
the thief had been killed by the mdrd-hhut and that it 


was the spirit of the murdered thief. 


Sacrifices by th 


ningeh.'kd method were made three times, but the spirit would 


not be 


provided 


with a seat and regular sacrifices at fixed intervals. This was 
accordingly done. Just in the same way a lamib, of the S'iidui 
clan of Bhhors in another tdndd, as I was informed, had accjuired 
a M-dniid JBhui named Goril INdsayi which was the spirit of a cow- 
herd whose cattle dama'red the field of an ancestor of the Bth vodT 


was consequently 


family 


si 


Marich-ndaav. whose origin "was thus accounted 


for. An ancestor of a Birhor family belouging to the llttnlrdm 
gotra saw a chilli plant full of chillies on a plot of jdrd (laud 


burning 


the temptation of helping himself with all 


The man conld not resist 
all the chillies on the 


with 


dealt with him in the manner described above and the thief 
died within a short time, and his spirit was duly conducted to 
the ddino of his hut. The relatives of the latter, however, with 
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tlie help of one of those very stolen chillies set on a mdral hJiut 
who soon killed the owner of ,the chilli plant. The spirit of the 
latter began to afflict the family of his enemy in several ways till 
at lengthj other means of appeasing the spirit having failed, it 
was given a seat by the family who accepted it as a family 
Hasan spirit. 

{iv) Group-Gods, or Sdngi Bkuts. 

These are spirits sacrificed toby an entire tdridd or food-group, 
whether it be a group of J%his or Uthlus. The way in which 
these gods arise is as follows. When shortly after taking up their 
residence temporarily (as U thlus) or permanently (as J aghis) in 
any locality, a Birhor group repeatedly meets with failure in the 
chase or suffers from sickness in their group, the tries his 
methods of finding out the hhut or spirit that is responsible for 
the trouble. These methods generally are either what is known as 
Dub'Jiord or what is known as Kkari-hidra,. In the Khari-hoi’a 
process which is employed first , the mdti sits down holding with 
one hand an axe placed upright on the ground with its head 
downwards. He begins by sprinkling around him rice grains 
placed before him on a leaf and goes on muttering invocations 
to different spirits. The mciti goes on interrogating in a sing- 
song tone, Say, who thou art. Art thou such and such a bhdt or 
such other bJiut Thus he goes on naming every bhut he can 
think of until the axe and the hand placed on it begin to shake 
and move. The name at which this movement begins is taken to 
be that of the spirit who has caused harm and has now jiossessed 
the mdti. The spirit is now asked what sacrifices he would have 


and different sacrifices are similarly named. The name at which 
the axe gives a jerk and begins to move sharpor and quicker is 
taken to be the sacrifice demanded. If in spite of such sacrifices 
being offered, the troubles do not cease, or revive after a short 
interval, the khdri-hord process is repeated once or twice to find 
out if any additional or more acceptable sacrifices are wanted. 
If in spite of such sacrifices having been offered, the troubles 
do not cease, the Buh-hord process of spirit-finding is tried once 


or twice. This process consists in the mdti taking some rice 
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on a winnowing basket and briskly rubbing them with his 
hands on the basket while muttering his inv'oeations until he 
is possessed by the ihut responsible for the troubles. The 

name by some one present reveals 

Then the spirit 

is asked what he wants. The spirit finally siys, 


hhut on being asked his 
his name through the mouth of the mati, 

o 



me a 


He is then asked How would you remain The 



mdnitd 

bhiit replies whether he would have stone or wooden 
a lump of clay for his seat. Sometimes the hliub names an 
unusual object such as a pair of iron-chains (by which I found 
the Mahadeo represented by the Ludumba clan men of a certain 
tanAa). The hliut is then asked, '^What would you have to eat 
Thereupon he names the sacrifice he desires to h ive and the 
colour of the fowl or pig or goat he covets. The required seat 
(clay lump, stone, or wooden peg, as the case may be) 
is accordingly made and the spirit is included among the Satigi 
bhuts of the. group. Naturally the Uthlli, or migratory, 
groups of Birhors who are constantly moving from one hill 
or jungle to another, have many more of such bhuts than the 
Jaghi or settled groups possess. These Mdnitd hJiuts jointly 
acquired by a group, as also the Mdnitd B ’luts of the di:ffierent 


families of the group, 


altogether 


constitute the Sinrji Bhut 


of the groups; and once a year in the month of Mdgl (.January) 
the mdti of the tan(l^ offers sacrifices to them ti keep the tinda 
free from sickness and amply provided with game and honey. 
Besides this fixed annual sacrifice, they are also offered especial 
sacrifices when an epidemic visits the tanda or its surrounding 
country. Jaher Buri, Buri Mai, Kali Mai, Devi, Darha, Mahadeo 
and several other deities, including those named above as Manila 
clan-gods, are included among the Sangi gods, 
of these Manita Bhuts of families are the Sangi Bhui s of their 
clan which they carried with them to the new tdiidd groups they 
subsequently joined. And consequently it is the business of 
such families to offer the particular sacrifices required by such 

deities, whereas the idndd as a whole 
Once everv year joint sacrifices to all such Sang i-hhiits. The 


In fact most 




in Magh 
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required sacriuees are collected by subscription from all the 
families of the tdncla. Generally they contribute two goats in 
the first year and the next year four fowls for each hunting 
net in the and so on in alternate years. 

{v) Individual or BaJcti Bhuts. 

It is only the Mali who takes to himself some particular deity 
such as Mahadeo as his SdkH bJiuL Sometimes it is in a dream 
that this deity appears to the man and he attaches himself to 
such deity. Generally it is only after some training under an 
old Mdti that the novice who has learnt the qiroper methods of 
invoking the spirits and passing into the trance state by swinging 
his head from side to side while muttering the invocations that 
he has a vision of the deity that will help him, and fixes upon 
him as his guardian deity. By unremitting devotion to such 
deity and scrupulous habits of continence and abstemiousness in 
diet, a 7ndti seeks to come into direct relation with the spirit- 
world. He sometimes sits up whole nights concentrating his 
mind on his deity, muttering invocations to him, burning the 
gum of 5aZ-trees as incense before the visible symbol of the 
deity, and at times passes into trance when his soul is believed to 
temporarily pass from the physical world and function in the 
spirit- world. The devotion of some of these f/idtis to their 
favourite deity is indeed remarkable. Generally the object of 
the partieular devotion of the Birhor is either Makdcleo or 
Mdi. It is through communion with such powex'ful deities that 


the ?iidti is believed to acquire power to control other sj)irits. 
The sacrifices reqiiu’ed by the deity is duly offered at fixed 
intervals by his votary. Besides the princixial deity to whose 
service the rndH devotes himself, he also serves such deities as 
are believed to be companions of, or somehow associated with, that 
deity. Thus I found at one tdndd a mdti who was a votary of 
Mahadeo, worshipping Mahadeo, Mai, Devi and Durga. In an 
enclosure in his coui-tyard {dngan) there is one longish stone 

representing Mahadeo furthest to the north, and a little to the 
south of it is a lamp of olay representing Mdi (the mother- 
goddess); next to it are two other lumps of clay representing Bdvi 
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year, once in 
1 ^ 


iinj. Durgit, who are said to be daughters of Mai. Twice in the 

the month of and again in Chait, the 

votary sacrifices one black goat to hlahadeo and one red goat to 
niaij Devi and Durga iointly. 

The Sangi Bhuts are characterized as Arhaia-Bhlifs at 
whose orders strai/ spirits and minor bhMs will kill people or 
do other harm. Some Birhors, it is s:ud, oecasionally seek the 
help of the Siiiigi Bhut^ to convert sonls of dead men or animals 
into ISidsati hhuts to wreak vengeance on an enemy. The 
following instances of this are interesting ; 

A Birhor owned a sow which was pregnant. The sow having 
strayed into the jungle, a cowherd shot her dead with an arrow 
which remained sticking into its 

all the people of the neighbouring settlements as to who had 


flesh. The Birhor inquired of 


killed h's sow and declared that he must realize from the culprit 
a sum of lour rupees for the sow and twelve for the pigs in her 
womb. As everyone denied having shot the sow, the Birhor took 
the arrow to the thdam of his clan and made ddhifirdng of it by 


hfiu's 


r. 4 


at the thddn and 


placing it beside the symbols of the 
sprinkling drvd rice on it, and addressed the deities at the tkddn 
saying, Here I offer to you twelve unborn pigs. Do ye deal 
with the man who has dealt thus with these parts ^ [angs) 
of yours.’’^ Shortly after this uot only members of the family 
of the slayer of the pig but his cattle too died one after another, 
fleas began to infest his house and cause sickness to his cattle. 
At length one little boy i-emained the sole surviving member of 
the family. This harm was attributed to the souls of the pigs 
which became BdSan-hhuts by order of the Sdngi-bkPJs. These 
Hdsan-bfiuts, however, are libe double-edged swords, as after 
having done away with their enjployer''s enemy thiy turn back 


upon their employer himself unless they are made Mdnitd-hh uts- 


a 







As an instance of the conduct 

Ndsan-hkuts, the following incident may be cited. A 

% 

Birhor of th? Bhuiva clan had reared lac ou some trees, and close 

♦ A.' ^ 



^ Tilis louk^s llkf* au i rieatiiic itiou <jf the 3.icriilc‘j3 or viefcims wAtli the 
to \Thom tbev are oScred. 
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to those trees he had planted gome vegetables called gongra, 
A Birhor of a neighbouring tanda happened to be passing that 
Way and eased nature under the tree and finally made away with 
some of the lac and vegetables. Shortly afterwards the owner 
of the lac and vegetables came to inspect them and unwittingly 
trod upon the excrement and his feet slipped and he fell down. 
He thereupon took up a little of the earth covered over with 
hoar-fi'ost on which foot -prints of the thief could be discerned 
and carried jdyig a-dhii-ra (dust of the feet) to the tliddn of his 
idndd and sprinkled arud rice on it, appealed to the Sdngi-hhufs, 
saying ^^Go and punish the man who has harmed me in this way^-*. 
Two members of the thief ^s family were killed by tigers within a 
very short time. The same Nd^an-hhid, however, before long, 
caused death to four members of his employ er^’s family. 


(rt) Minor Spirits or Mingciiha-b/ivts. 

Under this head may be classed the remaining spirits who, 
whether personal spirit, or elemental beings, or impersonal 
powers, do not receive regular sacrifices, but depend for their 
nutriment on the off-chance of sometimes extorting the sacrifice 
of a fowl or animal from men by waylaying, obstructing, or 
afflicting them. Some of these spirits, as we have seen, at length 
succeed by a dogged persistence to get admission into the rank 
of a Mdnitd deity, but the majority are satisfied with ningchhd 
sacrifices once in a way. In this class are human spirits who 
are exc-luded from the category of Haproms, such as the Bhutds 
or spirits of men whose wives died dm-ing their menstrual period, 
Kichins or spirits of women dying during menses, Barani-hhdts 
or spirits of bachelors who kept maidens in concubinage. Muds or 
spirits of persons dying of snake-bite, Cliuri'/is or spirits of women 
dying during pregnancy, and elemental spirits like the Sdtbahimi 
and Bindi-Era. Such of them have no fixed habitation are 
known as Bhulas (wandering spirits). 

Unless accepted as mdnitds, all spirits — and their name is 
legion — that reside in upland and river, foi-est and mountain (tanr- 
tikur, garha-dhora, ban-jungle, pabar-parbat) are nihgchhd-bhvds. 
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Some spirits that are manitds to some people may be ningchhd- 
hhnts to all others. Thus the Ddrhd-bJiiit is a spirit that dwells 
in stones by the side of some lowland or don, and is a mdntta- 
hhiit to the owner of the land who has to o:ffer periodical sacrifices 
to the Bdrhd, Por others, Bcirlid is a nihgcMd-bhui, so that 
when any outsider cuts wood of trees by the side of the Bathd 
stone or eases nature by its side, he is afflicted with some sickness 
for the removal of which the ningehhd ceremony has to be per- 
formed by a mdti. 

III. — Sackifices and Saceificers. 

In this section I shall describe the ritual observed in the pro- 
pitiation or conciliation of the different classes of Birhdr deities 
and spirits with the object of securing ^ luck •’ and avoiding mis- 
fortune, of preserving, increasing and ennobling life. 

Svng-Bo'hgd Pujd. — As for the supreme God, Sing-Bonga, 
there is no special season or special ritual for sacrificing to Him. 

some serious calamity threatens or visits a family, the head 
of the family with his face to the east offers a white fowd or a 
white goat to Him and prays for succour. A fowl is also offered 
to him by the Naya on the occasion of the annual Sangi-Puja for 
the protection of the tdnid from harm. Devi Mai and other 
Mother-Goddesses also receive saci-ifices at the Sangi-Puja besides 
special offerings to avert some special calamity. 

Ord-Bohga Tujd. — The propitiation of the guardian deity, 
the Ord-Boiiqd or Biiru-Bohgd, of each clan is esteemed by the 
Birhor to be of paramount importance. The sacrifice is performed 
on a Friday or a Monday in the month of Pus ov\Mdgh (January- 
February) with the following rites: The day preceding the 
ceremony, the head of the clan, in the tdndd., brings a twig of the 
merel (myrobalan) tree. The twig is dried in the sun and burnt 
into ashes. A loin-cloth of the man is cleaned by boiling in 


When 


mixed with 


twig and laid out 

day. Members of 


to dry. The man remains fasting the whole 
the clan Hying or encamping witliin some distance are Inyited to 
join in the puja. The man bathes without rubbing any oil on 
his head or limbs, putf on the cloth cleaned and dried the previous 
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day. Then lie goes with his kinsmen and friends to the spirit hnt, 
if anTj of the elan, takes the small longd-peti or spirit-lox 
containing a little vermilion in 


a /da (snuff-box) and d:ud 
rice for the puja which is kept in a bamboo tube in which the 
Ora-bouga is also supposed to stop, and goes to an open space 
a little further away from the huts. His companions carry 
a knife, an axe, the requisite fowls or goat, and some rice for 
cooking a 


meal. The place is now cleaned with 


cowmmg 


diluted in water by some man ; no woman is permitted to go there 
or witness the ceremony. Different Ord-ldngds require different 


sacrifices. To the Ora* of most of the clans, two fowls 
one red and one white — are offered ; those of the Geroa, 
Shamjhakoa, Ahcli and E hangar clans require one goat each ; the 
Ord-hdhgd of the Murum clan requires one fowl and one goat, 
and that^ of the Nagpuria clau requires a hulloek. On the space 
cleincd with cowdung, a 


mystiu 


diagram with four 



compart- 
ments is drawn with rice-flour. In one of the compartments is 
placed an emblem of the totem of the clan, a bit of skin or horn 
of the totem an’mil, or wing or feather of the totem bird, such 
as has been already mentioned in detail in a previous 
"When everything is ready for the sacrifice, the man with his 
face turned in the direction of the hill reputed to be tlie original 
home of his clan which is identified with his Buru-boiiga or 
Ora-loiiga, stands on his left leg with his right heel resting on 
his left knee, and, stretching his hand forward, pours a little 
water three times on the ground and invokes the spirit by name 
and prays for luck in hunting and physical well-being to the 
members of the clan. He then sits down on one of the 
partments of the rice-flour diagram, makes three vermilion 
marks on the ground and prays for health and abandanee of 
game to the clan. The head of each fowl is then cut off with 
the knife, and the heals placed on the ground and blood from 
the headless bodies of the fowds is dropped on the heads. Then 
the heads are skinned and cut up and mixed with rice and 


com 


made into a lump atid 



Every member of the clan 


present scrapes off the nails of his fingers a little of this roasted 
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meat and offers it to the Ord-lorigd, saying, “VtQ offer 
head to yon ; enjoy this meat and drink ; give us health and 


luek in the chase. ■” 


The men of the 


clan now eat the head. 


Then they besmear each his own face with oil. The bodies of 

* • ^ 

the fowls are then cut up and dressed and boiled with rice as 



khichn and eaten by the men of the clan. If they cannot 
up all the Ichichri, what is left over is burnt in the fire. Then 
the party return to the open space in front of the hut of the 

ft 

head of the clan. On the way the latter goes on sprinkling 
water on the path from a jug {lota) until he reaches home. 
There he sprinkles a little water on the dngnn or open space 
in front of his hut, a little water here and there on all sides, 
and a little at the door of the hut ; the rest of the water in 
the jug is sprinkled in the dding of his hut where the jug is 
finallv left. The wife of the man now fills the jug again with 
wmter, comes out with the jug in her hand and washes the feet of 
all the men who attended the sacrifice. The men then each put a 
little oil first in his ear, then over his eyes and finally all over 
his hocly. If ,any 'one omits this, particularly if his hands and 
len-s are not anointed with oil before he visits other people's 
houses, the sacrifices will have no efficacy, and he will have to 
offer the sacrifices over again. 


Sacnfce-i 


Md ni td deit ies. 




offered bv the heal of the family or clan which have accepted 
them as jeVrbs, such sacrifices and at such intervals as have 
been agreed upon for all time. Thus in one td>tda 1 found the 
Luidnihd gobra men offering annually one white goat to SipaJd 
ub, two pigs to Blr-Bdnhd, one red goat to Auand Singh and 



Chhnnnat Singh jointly, Oiie red goat to Zdgii Pdhdr, one black 
g’oit to one black virgin sbe-goat to Dliia-beti, and one 

speckled fowl to the family Bagliout. 



^ices to 




the Md 



of tin 


different families of the tdkdd who have their seats at the ] thudns 
of the settlement together with such bliits as the tiinda have 
male their common mdnibds receive annually either in the 
moAth of 3fdgJi (January), or failing that in Astirli (July) a joint 
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sacrifice of not less than twelve fowls in one year and two goats 
in the next year and so on in each alternate year. Each familyj as 
I have already said, contrihntes four fowls for each hunting net 
owned by it, and for the price of the two goats a proportionate 
subscription is collected by the Kotwar from each family. The 
Naya officiates as the sacrifieer. An open space at one extremity 
of the tmda is cleaned with cowdug or mud and water by a 
woman of the Naya’s family who after ablutions goes there with 
water in a Inew vessel. After cleaning the spot with the water 
brought in the new earthen jar, she places on the ground thus 
cleaned a new winnowing basket containing about a seer ( two 
lbs.) of drud rice, a little Vermillion, a Kttle salt, a few pieces of 
turmeric and a few chillies, and goes away. The Naya holding 
another sup or winnowing basket in his hand now goes to the thddn 
and leaves it there and then goes to some stream or spring for 
ablution. On his return, he takes the sup and taking the wdti 
with him goes to the place where sacrifices are to be offered and 
there asks the mdii to put himself in his accustomed hypnotic state. 
The mdii goes on muttering his mantras until he begins to swing 
his head {jhu'pnd) and works himself up into something like a 
frenzy, when he is believed to be possessed by some spirit. 
The Ndyd now places a little rice from his winnowing basket 
on the palm of the mdti’s hand and asks him, “ Who art thou 
The mdti, or rather the spirit that has possessed him, replies 
'‘I am such and such hhut (names) 
him, Do thou examine the rice and see whether the sacrifices 
we are going to offer on this day of Mdgh (or Asdrh) will bring 
us luck. Thou art a spirit and of course seest future events. ’’ 
The spirit through the mouth of the ndti says, Come boys, 
it will be all right. Begin your sacrifices. You will have 
nothing to fear. ” It is said that on such occasions, the mdti or 
rather the spirit that comes to him invariably predicts success. 
The goat or fowls to be sacrificed are next brought to the mdti for 
examination. The Isdyd tells him, Examine these too ; see 


^Then the Hdyd tells 


^ Generally it is either the Sipdhi hhut, or Lugu, or MahadeOj or Devij wbo 
}3 bclievei to possess the maii on sucli cccssions. 
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whether they are sound or not ; and whether they will please 
the deities.” The mdti takes up in his arms one of the fowls 
or the goat, as the case may be, and says accordingly, — Go to ,* 
these are all right j begin your sacrifices.” Now the 
takes a little water in his right hand and sprinkles it on the 
head and body of each of the goats or fowl. He next puts 
three marks of Vermillion [simjlur) on the ground and a sindur 

mark on the head and a und%r mark on each of the two horns 
of the goats ; in the case of fowls a sindur mark is made on the 
head of each- Now the iNdi/d with his face turned to the east 
and one of the goats or fowls, as the case may be, in his arms 
stands on bis left leg with the right leg placed behind it. He 
prays, “ To-day in this month of Mdgh (or Amrk) we are offer- 
ing the promised {mdnUd) sacrifices to all the Sdngi ihuis. 
May the tdndd remain in health and happiness. May no disease 
or other ill enter the idttdd He then sits down on his feet, 
places the goat or fowl to his left, and asks all the villagers to 
sprinkle rice. The other goat or fowls, as the case may be, are 
placed by its side. All present sprinkle on the victims rice from 
the sitp. Then the Ndyd invokes all the gods whose names he can 
call up, and prays, — To-day in this month of Mdgh, we csdl 
upon you. Oh Sdngi bhuts, do ye command and control [hdnkdo, 
ddbdo) all Ikiits from outside {uprid chdpria). You verily are the 
masters {mdUks, i.e , over other bhuts). not allow disease and 
calamity to approach the id add. ” Then the victims are offered 
up by cutting their throats with an axe in the case of goats and 
with a knife in the case of fowls. The red goat ^ is sacrificed 
before the black one. The victim'’s head is put down on the 
ground, a little blood from the body is dropped on this head, and 
then more blood is poured on a leaf-cup. When all the blood 
in the body has been thus let into the leaf-cup, the body is put 
aside. The other victims are dealt with in turn in the same wav. 
Then the heads of the saer’ficed goats or fowls are taken up, the 
hair on them is burn?, and the meat chopped into pieces. In 


the case of the goats, the brains of the red goat 


re 
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anid rice and wrapped tip in two sal leaves and roasted bv placing 
burning' cbarcoal above and under th's bundle. The roasted 
brains are taken to the spot where the sacrifices were offered and 
a little of it is taken with bis naiis by the Ndyd and offered 
to the San g i-h }i d i s ; while offering it, the Ndyd saySj “ Here 
I offer you the bead and neck {muri-l'kdndi) of the goats. We 
shall eat it and so will you too. ” ^Only the Ndyd and the 
men of his clan in the tdadd, may eat this roasted brain. The 
llesh of the head of the red goat is boiled in water with d’ud 
rice and a little oil and turmeric. This too may be eaten only 
by the Ndyd and the men of his elan in the tdndd. The 
entrails, lungs and heart of the victims can be eaten only by the 
women of the Ndyd’s clan. The rest of the flesh of the red 
goat, as also the flesh of the head and body of the black goat, is 
divided among all the families of the Lancia, including the Ndj/l'ds 
family, and they take their respective shares home. The fowls 
sacrificed to the Sdngi-hkd^s are dealt Avith in the same manner 
as the black goat. Women may on no account partake of the 
meat of the head either of any fowls or g’oats or other animals 
offered to any deity or even of those obtained by hunting-, 
although they may eat the meat of fowls or animals purchased 
from outside the. tdndd and not sacrificed to any deity. The 
Sdngi-bhuts, as I have said, are characterized as drkdids or 

spirits possessing power over other spirits. 

Sacrijices to NingchJtd Bhuts . — With the exception of some 
minor ailments, most of the ills that flesh is heir to is attributed 
by the Birhor to the action of spirits. In all cases of sickness, 
the assistance of the mdti Is sought ; and he finds out either by 
the Khdri-Iiord or by the duh-ldra proeess described above, or 
by rubbing a little oil on a sal leaf and looking in it for the 
reflection of the ni db which is responsible for the illness. If it is 
a bhut of the family who has caused the trouble the customary 
sacrifices to him are offered. If, however, it is a bhut from 
outside the hou?e, the mdti declares from which direction of the 
compass it has come and indicates the number and colour of tho 

^ ILe idea appears to be that of eating wjlthtbe gods 
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fowls It requiros. The nihgcJiJia ceremony is now performed 

hy the ■nKili ill the following manner. He takes up each fowlj 
waves it three times round the head of the patient, places some 

%>'v..cL I’Le on the extended palm of the patient’s hand, and the 


fowl is made to eat a little of this rice. The inati orders the fowl, 
saying, So long you have given trouble. Get hence from 
to-day. Here are offerings for you. Do not give further 
trouble.'*'’ The mati with a companion now takes the fowl in 


t’.:e direction from which the afflicting spirit is believed to hav 
come, to the common boundary of twm settlements or villages. 
While the rnati goes out of the hut of the sick man, the latter 
throw's away th.e rice remaining in his hand in the direction in 
which the rud.ti goes with the fowl. Arrived at the boundary of 
two settlements, the rnati sits down with his face to the ca-t, 
puts three marks of vermilion on the ground, and dreps grains of 
rice over the head of the fowd. hile the fowd eats the rice as it 
falls on the ground, the mdli hills the fowl by twis.ing its head 
with bis hands. The head thus torn off from the body is placed 
on the ground, and blood from the body is dropped over it by the 
wai'j while he addresses the spirit thus, “To-day I offer thee 
this (sacrifice) ; do not come to so aud so'’s (names the head of 
the sick man's family) house again. If thou comest again to the 
house, curse {talak) be on thee.'’'’ Now the mdli stands up with 
hi.s face turned in the direction of the idndd and w'itli legs apart, 
and through the space between the t wo legs throws away the 


body of the fowd behind him in the direction from which the 

is supposed to have come. Thus is the spirit driven away ; 



and the r/idtt makes water on a leaf-cup), and pours the urine from 
the cup on the severed head of the fowd, saying — “ Hero is liquor 
for iliee. Do not aprproaeh the sick man again.”'’ The bodv of 


' and his 



the fowd (or fowds) is now taken awmy hy thc- 
comjianion to some place other than that of the sick man's hut, 
roast it and eat it. 

When the mdnitd hind of some other family is found hv the 
to have caused the trouble, the sicrilices required by the 
Ijliiil a'.'e provided, aud the mail after 'waving them three times 
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over the head of the patient and making them cat rice-grains from 
the hands of the patient as described above secretly takes cut 
the fowls, kills them by twisting their heads, and leaves the 
severed heads near the hut of the family whose bh ut caused the 
sickness. 

I^riving awa^ spirits force . — Another method by which 
a mail detects and drives back a mischievous spirit not belonging 
to the tandi is this. The niati with a cane in hand goes to bed 
thinking of the spirit which is causing illness, and then in a dream 

he sees the bkut and at once gets up and chases it out of the 
village . 

IV. — Feasts and Festivals. 


The Vthiu section of the Bir’aors, whoso time is entirely 
taken up in the quest for food and precautions against the conse- 
quent dangers from natural and supernatural sources, have no 
leisure to iniulgein regular religious festival. From year's end 
to year’s end they are in a state of almost constant anxiety for 
securing food. The Jdgkis, however, particularly those amongst 
them who have taken to regular cultivation of land, have periods 
of respite from incessant straggle for existence, when hopeful 
anticipations of plenty of food or the actual acquisition of such 
food make them rejoice, and they express their joyfuluess and 
thanksgiving in festivals which they appear to have adopted 
from their more civilized neighbours and congeners, the Mundas 
and the Santals. These festivals or nardbs are the Soso-Bonga, and 
Nawajdm festivals in the month of Asdrh (duly), the Karam and 
Jitia in the month of Bhddo (September), Dasai in Jswin 
(October) and Sohbrai in Rdrtik (November). These festivals 
have not all been accepted by every Jaghi group. Some clans 
have adopted some but not others, and others have accepted one 
or more of these festivals but not the rest. Thus I have found 
the Shamjhakoa and Murum elans that I know observing only the 
Karam and Sohorai festivals but not the Jitid nor the I)d%ai- 
f.ardbs. The Ldt d, Chauli Hembrom, Nagpuria, Turi Mahli, 
and Gidhi clans have adojted the Ear am but not the other 

The Audi clan have adopted the Jdid and ^d^ordi 
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festivals but not tbe Karam and the DaSdi pardhi. The Hembrom 
clan has adopted the Dflidi but not the other festivals and the 
Bhuiya, Khangar and Geroa clans have adopted the SdJidrdi but 
not the other three festivals. All the landed J^hi Birhors that 
I have known have, however, adopted from the Mundas and other 
neighbours the Soso Bongo, and the Ifazod jotn festivals. The 
rites observed in these festivals are given below. 

Tie Soso-Bd)igd festival. — One evening in Asdrh (July) after 
transplantation of the paddy seedlings is finished, the culti- 
vator brings a few branches of the soso {setnicarph anacardium) 
plant and calls in a person who has learnt the details of the 
ceremony. The courtyard (5 of the house is cleaned with 
water mixed with cowdung, and the figure of a square is drawn 
with rice-flour in one part of the dngdn. Around the square on each 
side of it three or five figures of the shape of petals of flowers 
are drawn with coal-dust ; and above each of these petals two 
similar petal-like figures are drawn one above another, the middle 
row with red earth and the uppermost row with coal-dust. A 
winnowing basket {snp) with a hen^s egg and a twig of the som 
plant on it is placed before him. The man now recites the 
Asur legend and at the same time goes on rubbing the rice on the 
sup with his hand. At the end he calls upon the Evil Eye to 
give up its victims. The yolk of the egg is offered to Sing- 
bonga and mixed with rice and baked. N ext morning one of 
the SOSO branches are planted in the manure pit of the cultivator 
and one in each of his cultivated fields to ward off the Evil Eye 

from the crops. 

Nawd Jom. — This Is the ceremony of eating the New Bice. 
On the morning following the Soso-bonga festival, the owner of 
the fields, on his return from the fields after planting the soso 
branches, bathes and comes home. In the meanwhile his wife has 
cleaned the dngdti again with cowdung and water and gathered 
some fresh soso leaves and some new upland (gord) rice from a 

neighbour’s field, threshed the rice and made eiiura (flattened 
rice) of it. A little milk in a jug or cup, some on so -5 

leaves, and molasses (our) and clarified butter {gAi) on leaf-cups 
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are placed iu the angan where the man first takes up the jug of 
mdk in his hand in a standing pasture goes on dropping the 
milk on the chiura placed on the ground over leaves. As 

he drops the milk he prays , — -“Sirmare Siyig-Bongd, tihingdo 
e/kiduaiug dud Jcumni. JSe joyiidme, Lai Jidsu, bdhd-hdsu bdnua, 
tiiiug , eied’ “ Th m Singbonga in heaven, to-day I am giving 
(Tdee) milk (lit., milk-ilaw-n*). Eat (drink) this. From to-day 
may there be no sickness in stomach or headk^ A little oJiiura, 
is also offered to the ancestor-spirits {Burhd-Biir/ii) by putting 
the churd on sJao-leaves at the dding. Then all eat new chiurd 
and drink rice-beer. A screen is hung over the spot in the dngdn 
where the offerings to Singbonga were made. In the afternoon 
when rice has been boiled and meat of fowl cooked, a little of 
this rice and meat are offered to the Bdrhd-Burhi in the dding 
by the head of the family. Then all the members of the family 
and any friends who may have been invited partake of the feast. 
The leaf -plates on which they have eaten are stowed away in 
corner of the hut. Vv"hen in the evening the canopy has been 
removed from the dugdn, these leaf-plates are thrown away in the 
dngdn. 


a 


The Karan Feshval . — The Karam festival is held on the 
eleventh day of the moon in the month of Bhddo. A Karam 


[N ancle a 


if^ 


ceremoniously planted. And the story {KdJidui) of the two 
Karan and Lharain brothers is recited by some one who know 
it hv heart. 

TkeJitid Festival . — This is celebrated twelve days after 
the Karam festival. The head of ; he family and his wife remain 
fasting the whole dry. The mru plants in his dngdn a branch of 
Jit id, pi/j/r tree [fiaan reHgiosa), and the branch of the sehre 
01' ud lid tree, and a twig of the {basia lafifolia) tree, a 

bamboo and a sugarcane all tied together with a straw rope in 

their middle. The Jitid Kahini is recited bv some one who 

«/ 

knows it, preferably by a Brahman if available. Offerings of 

milk. 


Ma 


nee 


moLisses, 



butter {ghi), rice-fiour cakes and 
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flattened rice (ch'ura) are offered to the branch and its 


associates. 


COK-CLUSION". 


Such in brief is a rough outline of the religious ideas of the 
BirLors as I have understood them and their religious practices as 
1 have partially observed them — some^ when they were being 
actually performed, and others, by making the men enact the 
ceremonies for my benefit. The impression borne in upon me by 
all that I have seen with my eyes and heard from the people 
themselves, is that their religion is concerned with beings who are 
to them not vagne impersonal powers or energies bnt eonscicus 
personal agents as real and living to them as their ownselves. 
Pbisley’s ^ characterization of the religion of the Chota Nag- 


pur 


aboriginal 

o 


that 




in most ea.ses the indefinite something 
which they fear and attempt to propitiate is n :t a person at all 
in any sense of the word'’"’ appears to be only a part of the truth. 
These impersonal powers are the subject matter of their magic 
which I shall deal with in another paper, and occupy but a subordi- 
nate part in their thoughts. True, they conceive of themselves, 
as Risley says, as 
company of impersonal powers, elements and tendencies.-’^ It is 
no less true, however, that what absorbs most of their thoughts 


passing through life surrounded by a gdiostly 


is not these impersonal powers or energies who are amenable to 
control but those real personal beings whose name is legion and 
bettveen whom and iheraselvts a never-ceasing trial of strength 
is silently going on. When the power of such a spirit proves too 
strong for man, a promise is made to provide him regularly with 
food to sustain his powers, and the Birhor enters into personal 
relations with him, provides him with food calculated to susta n 
and increase his strength and — eats with him — partakes of a 
communal feast — to increase and strengthen his own soul-stuff. 
The more fortunate amongst them can enter into direct commu- 


nion 




in 



15 and trances when their inner eves " in 






a fine frenzy rolling-’^ have vivid visions of the gods. These 
1 ersons known as fxd^is or Deonrds are bedieved to have attained in 


I Bepiitof the Census tf Ini a, 1901, Vcl. I, Part I, p. 352. 
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a more or less degree, what the Birhor regards as the gummm 
bonum of life — the power to control and direct the imjtersonal 
energies and powers — and the stray fiersonal powers, and secure 
the good-will of the more important pergonal powers or deities. 
A study of the religious ideas and practices of the tribe app ears to 
indicate that the religious consciousness of the Birhors consists in 
a continual sense of the presence all around them of super-physi- 
cal and semi-spiritual personal powers and impersonal energies ; 
their religious sentiment consists mainly in a feeling of awe and 
fear in the presence of such powers and energies, and a conse- 
quent sense of mysterious saeredness ; their religious rituals have 
for their object the propitiation and conciliation of these personal 


powers 


view to 


secure “luck'’^ and avoid misfortune, to prevent disease and dearth 
of food, and energize and ennoble life, and their magico-religious 
rites aim at securing greater strength to themselves to repel 
the evil influence of the harmful lesser personal powers, and 
impersonal energies and at ridding themselves of these malevo- 
lent powers and keeping them out of harm^s way by threats and 
tricks and spells. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 

I — The Topography of Garhgaon and its 

Environs in 1662-1663 A.D. 

By Jadunatb Sarkar, M. A. 

Throughout the Persian diary of Mir Jumla^s invasion of 
Kuch Bihar and Assam, composed by Shihabuddin Talish (see 
this Journal, December 1915), is scattered much information 
about the topography of Garhgaon (the ancient capital of 
Assam) and the country round it. Such information is of price- 
less importance to the historian, as the surface of the ground has 
been completely changed during the ensuing two centuries and 
a half by frequent earthquakes and particularly by the extensive 
floods of 1735 and of another year near the end of the 
eighteenth century.^ 

O ^ V 

Modern maps fail 1 o enable us to trace all the places and 
rlvers^mentioned in this paper. But the local antiquarians of the 
Sibsagar district may, with the help of the information here 
supplied, identify some of them, and note to what extent they 
have changed or disappeared. It is hoped that the data here 
supplied will be of use to (he Archteological Department in 
making excavations or spotting ancient sites. 


r *• In the reign of Rajeswar, litt’e more than a half century sgo, a sudden and 
overwhelming fio id poured from the Dih)ng, mandating the whole country and 
sweeping away, with a resistless torrent, whole villages and even disti lets : such is 
described to have been its violence, that the general feitnres of the country, and tho 
course of the river were materially altered by it.” (Capt. J. B. Nenlville’s 0» the 
Geography and Population of Assam, page 4.) “ Xotouiy have we the evidence of 
their histories for this fact [viz , the singular rise of the Dihong in 1735 (?j] but 
sufficient proof exists in the great alterations in the state of the rivers which then 
oecorred.” (Lt. E. Wilcox’s Memoir of a Survey of Assam executed in 1825-8, 
page 23; see also Appendix II on pige 123.) I hive taken the above extracts from 
Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government, XXIII. (Calcutta 

1885.) 
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The Dihang rlver^ which now falls into the Brahmaputra 
norlli of Sibsagai’j flowed during the seventeenth century for 
inarij miles further west and united Its waters with those of the 
Brahmaputra at Likhau near the south-western corner of the 
Sfajuli island which then extended to the Namrup hill (T. 42). 
This fact has to he constant Ij'- borne in mind in studying 

Faihiytja-i-thriyya, 


the following notes. T 


means Talish'^s 



Asiatic Society of Bengal Persian MS., D. 72. 

start with Garhgaon as our fixed point. It is situated 
20‘°5G N. lJl.-°45 E , eight miles south-east of Sibsagar town. 
{Indian Allan, 129 S.E.). Seven miles south-east of Garhgaoa 
stood the village of Mathiirapur on an eminence, not far 
from the ancient Ahoin capitil Gharaidec, at the foot of th 


Ci 


Tim mountain, (T. 72j. Sixteen miles 


norrh OJ; 


(1 


Mathurapur 


lies Ahhayyur (T. 73) ; S'jloguri, four days’ march north-east of 
Garhgaon, stands on the south bank of the Dihang. (In Indian 
Atlas the distance is 33 miles). T. 92 speaks of Sologuri as 
a former caplial of the Ahoins. 

Garbgaoa is situated on the eastern or right bank of the 
Dlkhu river. One/^'!?s (iwo miles) north-east of the town flows the 
Dandka river (spelt Darika in hid. an Ailal) Avbieh useii in those 
clays to terminate in the Dihang and not in the Dikhu as now. 
The road connecting Garhgaon and Mathurapur passed over 
a (wooden) bridge across the Daudka river (T. lOf). On this 
road, one kos out of Garhgaon, the Ah.mon Rajahs had a palace 
(of bamboo). (T, Ibl). 

A nata named Kdkiijdn flowed norih of the Dandka, and 
further north lay the rivx'r [modern Afro.' 1 , which is des- 
cribed as issuing from the (eastern) hills, passing by Mathurapur 
and falling into the DiUang. (T. 112, 92). The Diroi is now 


an affluent of the Disang. 


Sixteen miles west of Garhgaon was Trimolani c'" three 


channels 




) 


In modern times the Dikhu falls into the Brahmijiutra IS 
miles from Garhgaon. Between Gajpur and Trimohani stood 
a village written in the Persian MSS. variously as Bat ah. 
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Bangs whei^e the Ahom kings had a dockyard for boats 

% 

{nausal, Sanskrit naii-alidld)* Between Trimohani and 

Garhgaou was situated the village of Ramdang (variant; Lam- 
dang!; in front of a nahi issuing from the hills. (T. 45; 8:2.) 

On the north bank of the Brahmaputra; some 27 miles east 


of Bishnath; stood 


the village of Lakhau, where the Mughal 


flotilla was anchored and off which th 
Brahmaputra (T. 12). 


a 


D ihang 


fell into the 


Leaving Lakhau the ]) 



armj 

forded a na^a in front of that village and proeceded eastwards 
along the southern bank of the Dihang, as it then was. One 
march brought them to the Ahom hinge’s navalyard {nausdl) 
a second day’s march led them to the village of Deioa^ gdon, the 
home of the Rajah’s guru. This place had a fine temple and 
orange garden overlooking the Dihang (T. 41, 43.) Dewalgaon 


may 


^ ^ 

he identified with Duhergaon, 14 


miles due north of 


Golaghat and nearly ihe same distance west of Jorhat. [Indian 

Atlas, 130 N.W.) 

From Dewalgaon to Gajpur (one mile east of Jorhat) was 



a village named 


only one day’s march, in the course of w 
Bdiisbdri (Assamese Bakohdri) was passed, (T. 120.) From 
Gajpur to Trimohani was also one day’s march eastward, and 


aon 


season. 


Fro 


another day’s march in the dry 
Dewalgaon to Satring (Persian spelling, 
Charing) “ on the skirt of the (southern) hills”, the distance was 
7 or 8 kos. (T. 139.) There was an al or embanked road from 
the west bank of the Dikhu, opposite Garhgaon, to Dewalgaon, 
by way of Sairing. (T. 93, 139.) A royal road, well shaded 
with trees (mostly bamboo-groves), ran from Koliabar, on the 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite Bishnath, to 
Gargaon. Another road connected Lakhau (27 miles east of 
Bishnath; with the Ahom capital. (T. 53.) These roads were 


carried on embankments raised 


A 


third road (evidently not an al) ran from Garhgaon towards 
Tipam; horsemen could use it, hut the first mile of it was through 


*Tliere is a Womsnli-goan at( the south-western 
1 29 S- E. Bnt I doubt whether it was the place meant. 


of Indian Atlas, ghee 


•w 
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a dense jungle, and tliereafter for ten or twelve miles it narrowed 
down to a defile strewn over with rocks and mud-pools, and 
flanked with high and steep ridges. (T. 71.) 

The Mnghals occupied the following places for military 
purposes : — Samdhara, Koliabar, Lakhau, Dewalgaon, Ga jpur, 
Garhgaon, Mathurapur, Trimohani, Ramdang, Silpani, Deopani, 
Abhaypur, Dihang bank, and, later, Sologuri. 

During the time that Mir J umla was besieged at Garhgaon 
(June— Nov. 1662), the Bijdalai Phukan constructed a “ broad, 
high, battlemented wall ” for sixty * miles along the Diloi river 
from the (eastern) hills to the junction of the Diloi and the 
Dihang. The right bank of the Diloi, in front of the wall, was 
scarped so as to prevent ascent even by infantry (T. 92.) J. M. 
Foster, in his Note on Ghargaon published in the J.A.S.B, Pt. I, 
1872, p. 39, mentions a iwwrf some four or five miles outside 
Garhgaon proper and asks if it was an outer line of defence. I 
am inclined to regard it as the remnant of the Bijdalai Pbukan^s 
wall. [If the Diroi then flowed through the channel of the 
modem[Disang, the distance w'ould belike that given by Foster.] 

A description of Garhgaon and its fortifications has been 
given from Talish, in this Journal, December 1915 (T. 66-69). 
The Mughal defensive works are described in T. 97, 98, 99, 101, 
103, lOk, 1 10 and 112. But probably no trace of them survives 
to-day. 



* 'JV MSS. read six miles. 


II. — Tlie Word Kikata in the Rigveda 

in Reference to South Bihar. 


By Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha, M.A, 

The Rigveda has the word Kikata in the followinsr Rik 


51 cmf^ \ 

wi ^ >T?: ^raTT5^^ tft i?wr5??5n5T: ti 

*1 

Pi'^vpda III. 53. 14, 

Kin te Kriavanti Kiktaesliu gSvo nasiranduhre na tapanti 


Prainagaadasva 

O ft/ 


vedo 


naich^sdkha 


The metrical translation of the Rik 


pour 


gharmam k no bhara 
Maghavanrandhaydnah. 

o ^ 

is thus given by Mr. Grriffith : 

“ Among the Kikatas what do thy cattle ? They 
milky draught, they heat no caldi-on. 

Bring thou to us the wealth of Pramaganda ; give up to us, 
O MaghavaUj the low-born/^ 

The hymn is addressed to Indra, and Visvamitra is the 
Rishi thereof. The prayer pui-ports to be on behalf of the 


clan of Visvamitra. Nighante takes up the word ‘^Kikateshu” 
in this Rik. YSska therefore comments upon the Rik in his 
Nirukta. (VI. 32). “ What do the cows do for thee in 
the Kikatas ? Kikata is the name of a land, where the 
Non-Aryans reside. Kikata is (the corruption of) Kinkritah 
(what have they done ?) or Kinkriydbhih (by what acts ?) . 
They do not give any milk whi^jh is a-sira or fit to be mixed 
with Soma Juice ; nor do they (by giving milk give occasion to) 
the heating of the milk pot. Bring thou to us the riches of 
Pramaganda, 


‘ Maganda ^ 


is one who lends money on interest 
(Kusidi). (The word is really) Mangada, i.e. one who gives 
money to another fwith the intention) it will come back 


(gada) to me (m^n) 




Cendant) 
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Pratngaaada — one accustomed to lend money on exhorbitant 
interest. 

Or (the real word is) Pramadaka— -he who believes in the 
existence of this world only and not of any other 


Nirukta VI. 32. 

Sayana follows the Nirukta in his commentary on the Rik 

O Indra 1 in the Kikatas (regions where dwell the Non- Aryans 

or people who doubt in the efficacy of such acts as sacrifices, 

gifts, or offerings of ghee in fire and do not believe in them, 

rather who say ‘ Eat and drink, only this world exists, not 

another,* the unbelievers) . What do the cows do for thee ? 

(They do nothing to serve thee). They do not give milk for 

mixture with Soma juice. Nor does the pot known as Mahavira 

used in Pravargya part of the sacrifice, become heated with 
their milk 


Therefore as these cows are not helpful in any Vedic 
performance do thou bring them to us. Not only that. Bring 
us also the wealth of Pramaganda. (The money by becoming 


double or so will come back to me — he 


with 


gives money to others is called Alaganda, i. e. one who lives 
upon increase (vriddhi). His descendants are called Pramaganda, 
people who are extremelv usurious- 


O Ma 


to 


service 


Wilson says Kikata is usually identified with South 


Behar 


1 


Weber says In the Rik Saqihita, where the 
Kikatas the ancient home of the people of Magadha and theii- 

King Pramaganda are mentioned as hostile, we have probably 
to think of the aborigines of the country 

It seems not impossible that the native inhabitants, 


, being 

particularly vigorous, retained more influence in Magadha 

been Brahmanised. 


than elsewhere even after the country 


and that is how we have to account for the special 


sympathy and success which 


Weber 


Magadha 


JJ2 


Quoted by R. C. Datfc in his Bengali translation of Rigveda b'anhits. 
Weber’s Indian Literature (Translation), page 79. 
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the king of Kikata. Griffith 


savs 


The Kikatas 


the non-Aryaii inhabitants of a country (probably Kosala or 
Oudh) usually identified with South Bihar. The meaning is 
that the cows bestowed by Indra are unprofitable when in 
the possession of men who do not worship the Aryan Gods. 
Pramaganda : the prince of the Kikatas ; 
the word means the son of the usurer. 

None of the authorities refers to Nirukfea. The authority of 
\ aska is greater than that of SSyana and in explaining the word 
Pramaganda we cannot overlook the fact that Yaska does not 


according to S^yana 


mention any kin;? of Masradha. 

o o 


Then as to the identity of Kikata, Ninikta is conclusive. 
Whether we take Pramaganda as the prince of Kikate, or as the 
people or a section of the people of that province, there cannot 
be any doubt that the worJ is inseparably connected with Kikata 
The Nirukta tells us Pramaganda is Pra + Maganda, the basic 
word being Maganda. The similarity between Maganda and 
Magadhais so great that it will be no violent assumption to 
say that a tract of the* country that had been inhabited by 


usurious money-leu'lers or Magandas in Vedic times came to be 
known as Magadha in the Mah^bharata period. 

We can also easily imagine that a large part of Shahabad 
and Gaya districts and a portion of Bihar Subdivision were 
covered over with forests even as they now are and there were 
immense pasture lands over which numberless cattle used to 


graze. 


Local tradition places the hermitage of Visv^mitra 
near about Buxar and the Rik above quoted gives a strong 
verification of that tradition. It is quite natural for 
the descendants of Visvdmltra to cast a wistful eye upon 
the numberless cattle of the Kikatas, the 

of Magadha, and to wish for their possession for the perform- 
ance of Vedic sacrifices. 


original dwellers 


Who could the Kikatas be who gave their name to the 1 and ? 
Are they the ancestors of the Goalas of the present day, who 
owned cattle and did not come under the Brahmanical influence ? 
Does this fact account for the large popijlation of Goslas in 
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The Dewali is the new moon night 


of 


the province ? In this connection, it is interesting to note the 
lingering custom amongst the Goalas of the province to kill 
pigs on the day after Dewali. This must be the remnant of 
a non-Aryan custom, 
the month of K^rtika. 

The Goddess K^li is worshipped on this night. 

The next day is sacred to the co\ys in Bihar, when the 
Godanr or Gaidanr festival is observed. On this day the 
Dosada brings his pigs and the Goda his cows and buffaloes 
and the pigs are made to be hilled by the cows and 
buffaloes. The tradition is that in former days the Goalas used 
to partake of the pig but now, of course, the pig is taken a\vay 
by the Dosads. It may fairly be presumed that the Goalas 
and the Dosads were the original dwellers of South Bihar and 
they formed friendly tribes, one tending the t attle and the other 
tending the pigs and there was an annual festival when the cows 
and buffaloes of one tribe were pitched against the pigs of another 


tribe, then there was a general feast over the slaughtered 


pigs 


which was partaken of by both the tribes, or there might be 
separate feasts of the two tribes. 

There is another significant fact* The Goraya is the deity 
proper of the Dosadas. In towns and villages in South Bihar, 
wherever there is a Devisthana there is generally the deity of 
Goraya also. The Devi or Goddess is generally Installed inside 
a hut and the image is made of mud while Goraya is placed 
outside the hut and is generally made of stones. While the 
Devi is worshipped with milk and offerings burnt in ghee, 
Goraya is worshipped in addition with wine. I have said above, 
Goraya is the deity proper of the Dosadas. But the Goalas 
also make vow to that deity specially when cows fall ill. This 
shows a past intimacy between the Goalas and the Dosadas. When 
I speak of Goalas, I do not certainly include in the list the 
Kanaujia Goalas, who form a separate class and among whom 
the Sagai form of mamage does not prevail. They evidently 
migi-ated from Kanauj and have a separate history of their own. 
1 am doubtful about the.Ghoshi sect too, as there is no Sagai 
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form of marriage in this sect. My remarks apply to the Krishnaut, 
Majhrautia and Goria sects, which abound in the Patna Division, 
The KrishnautSj I believe, form the largest propoi-tion of the 
Goalas in the Province. There is one sect of GoSlas, known as 
J atha, rare in the Patna Division, inhabiting only some parts 
of Gaya. But 1 am told the sect is to he found mostly in the 
Chota Nagpur Division . I am also told that the Jatha Goalas 
call themselves lilcit as well. This is only a hare information 
and it requires verification. If the information he true TiTcat 
Is a very near approach to Kikata. The Kikatas and the Magan- 
das, whoever they might be, must not he identified In any way 
with the aboriginal hill jtribes of Bihar. Even in the Vedie* 
times the former were a wealthy people lending money to others 
and having some form of civilization of their own. They did 
not believe in the Vedic Gods and they did not take any part 
in Vedic sacrifices. They perhaps kept themselves aloof from 
the Brahraanas. But it cannot he said that they had no religion 
as Yaska seems to indicate. Possibly Goraya and it may be even 
the Goddess occupied some place in their religion. It may bt 
that the Ghora or Aghora aspect of Siva or Mahadeva is a 
development of Goraya and an attempt was made here as else- 
where to assimilate a non- Aryan deity. It may also be that the 
Dosadas are called Goraits as they are followers of Goraya, just 
as the Lingayats aro •; ailed after LInga in the South. The 
word Goraya may have something to do with gorenu, or agorena, 
to watch, as the Gorayats are perhaps watchmen since their 
earlv existence, and Gorava in that case may he a God of watch 

J " 

in the first instance and a God of protection generally in later 


development. But I must not pursue the subject further. 



* See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 159, for reference to opinions 


of European sclioolfl on iie Eixat4S. 



III.— On a Muhammadan Folk-Tale of the 

Hero and the Deity Type. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


In my paper on A Folk tale of a New Type from North 
Bihar and its Variants, I have published three Hindu folk- 
tales of a new type which I have named Hero and the 

Betty Type” and fixed the story-radical thereof as follows: 

1 . A hero goes to a deity to beg a boon. 

2. On the way, he meets with several suffering persons ajnl 
beasts, and a tree, all of whom importune him to enquire from the 
deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles- 

3. The hero obtains his own boon and learns from the 
deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

4. He communicates the same to them, all of whom adopt 
the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their troubles. 

Since the publication of the aforementioned article, I have 
come across a Muhammadan folk-tale of a type which is similar 
to the aforesaid one in all respects except in its finale, which is 
quite different. It appears to have been recently collected and 
translated into English. It has been named by its collector as 


Man IVko Went to IVakt His Luck. 


The gist of this 


aberrant form of the folk-tale of the Hero and the Deity Type is 
as follows ; 


Once upon a time, there were two brothers one of whom was 
very rich and the other very poor. Going to the mountains on 
one occasion, the latter found that his brother's herds of horses 
were being grazed by a man with a black felt coat on. When 


^Fide J. B. 0. R. S . September 1917, pp- 378 — 405. 

fifc was narrated to Mr. D. L. R. Lorimer i>y a Bakhtiari named Mulla Ilahi, 
translated into English and published by the former in Indian InJs for 
Xmas 1917 (Printed at No. 1, Garstin^s Place, Calcutta, 1917), page* 10-11. 

« I 
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tlie latter enquired from the horseherd as to who he was, he gave 
the latter to understand that he was his brother's Luck. There- 
upon the latter enquired from his brother's horse-grazer whether 
he had seen his own Luck anywhere and, if so, whether 
or not he was asleep. The horseherd replied that his Luck 
would wake up soon. Thereafter learning from the horse-grazer 
that his Luck was asleep in a certain cave, the poor brother went 
in search of him and, in the course of his journey, arrived at 
a garden where the gardener, seeing him, asked him as to whither 
he was going. He replied that he was going to search out his 
Luck and wake him up from his sleep. 

Thereupon the gardener rejoined: ‘“'Please hdl your Lu- k 
that I have got an orchard whereof the trees bear no fruit, and 
enquire from him the cause of this trouble.'’^ 

Having agreed to do so, the poor brother wended his way 
and, after some time, arrived in a country which was ruled by a 
king who was really a woman in disguise. But the people of 
that kingdom were not aware of their sovereign's femininity. 
The king, having been apprised of the poor man's mission, sum- 
moned him to his own presence and requested him to enquire 
from his Luck as to why his subjects did not obey him. 

Having agreed to do so, the poor orother resumed his journey 
and, after he had gone a little way, came across a wolf who in- 
portuned him to ascertain from his Luck the reason as to why 
he could not procure any food to subsist upon. 

Idavino- consented to make the desired enquiry, he wended 
his wav and, in the course of his journey, fell in with a cutter 
of brushwood who importuned him to enquire from his Luck the 
reason of his having been doomed to earn his livelihood by the 
performance of such a hard work as that of cutting brushwood. 

Having agreed to carry out his request, the poor brother 
resumed hi.s journey and, after some time, reached a cave where 
he came across his Luck lying fast asleep 


The poor brother kicked his Luck with his toe, who there- 
upon woke up and enquired from the former a.s to what he want- 
ed. The f<n-mer told him that he had come to awaken him. To 
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wliicli tlie latter replied that he was due to sleep for seven years 


in ore . 


At this, the poor brother requested his Luck to wake up then, 
as several persons had eutrustal hi-n with some messages to 
deliver to him. Whereupon his Luck asked the former to com- 
municate to him those messages. 

Thereupon the former enquired from the latter the reason of 




the gardener^s trouble. To which the latter replied : Please 
tell the gardener that there are four jars filled with gold coins 
lying concealed in his garden. Should he dig them up, the trees 
thereof would bear fruit."’" 

Thereafter he enquired from his Luck the cause of the king"s 
trouble. To this question the latter replied : Tell the king 
that he is a woman and that it is for this reason that his subjects 
do not obey him."" 

Next the poor brother delivered to his Luck the messages 
criven by the cutter of brushwood and the wolf. In reply to 
their queries, the latter replied : ‘‘ Tell the brushwood-cutter tliat, 
so long as he will live, his way of life will be the same — neither 
better nor worse. But be good enough to tell the wolf that, 
whenever he would come across a foolish man, he should gobble 
him up. That is the provender that has been provided for him."" 

Receiving his Luck"s reifiles, the poor brother retnrned home- 
wards. After some time, he arrived at the place where the brash- 
wood-cutter lived and communicated to him his Luck"s answer 


to his message . 

Then he went to the country where the king lived and told him 
the cause of his trouble. Whereupon the woman (in the king"3 


guise) asked him to marry her. But he refused the offer of 
marriage, saying that he could not stay there. 

Next he went to the gardener and communicated to him the 


reason as to why his orchard did not yield any fruits. Being 
apiu'ised of the remedy for his trouble, the gardener proposed to 
the poor brother that he would dig up the four jars of gold 
.coins and that they should divide the same between themselves, 
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But the latter did not agree to this proposal^ -avfng that he 
could not stay there. 

Then he resumed hjs journey homewards^ andj having gone 
far, at last arriY(?d at the cave where the wolf lived and commu- 
nicated to the latter the remedy for his trouble which had been 
suggested by his Luck. Hearing the answer to his message, 
the wolf asked the poor brother to looh up towards the sky for 
a moment just to see how many stars there were therein. The 
latter did as he was directed to do. When the latter was look- 
ing upwards, the wolf, in a twinkling of the eye, caught hold of 
him by the throat and gobbled him up, saying that he had not 
seen a greater fool than he was. 

If we compare this Huhammadan folk-tale with the three 
Hindu versions which we have published previously, we find — - 

(.7) that the deity of the three Hindu folk-tales is represent- 
ed in the Muliammadan variant by the supernatural 
being Luck ; 

[b) that the suffering trees of the three former are represent- 

ed in the latter by the trees of the orchard which did 
not yield any fruit ; 

(c) that the cause of the troubles from which the trees in 

the three former suffered is also the source of the 
trouble from which the trees in the Muhammadan 


version are suffering, namely, from the fact of several 
jars of gold being hidden beneath them ; 

(d) that the suffering beasts and reptile of the tales from 

North Bihar and Chittagong are represented by the 
wolf in the Muhammadan story; 


(e) that the suffering persons of the three Hindu folk-tales 


have their representative in the cutter of brushwood 


in the Muslim version ; 


(/) that, in the three Hindu stories, the hero, having learnt 

from the deity the remedies for the troubles from 
which the several persons and animals are suffering, 
communicates the same to thf m who, at once, adopt 
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them and are relieved of their sufferings. But, in 
the Muslim folk-tale, the hero communicates the reme- 
dies which he had learnt from his Luck to the several 
suffering persons and animal. The latter (with 
the exception of the animal) agree to adopt the 
remedies but, at the same time, propose to reward 
him suitably. But the hero refuses to accept the 
profened rewards and, thereby, proves himself to be 
the greatest fool. 

{g) that, in the three Hindu folk-tales, the hero returns 

home loaded with rewards given by the several persons 
and animals whom he had benefitted, and lives 
happily ever afterwards. But, in the Muslim 
folk-tale, the hero’s fate is a tragic one, for the 

gobbles 

him up ; 

(//) that the only curious incident which occurs in the 

Muhammadan version is the fact of the hero’s falling 
in with a king who is really a woman in disguise 
and whose subjects, therefore, do n.^t obey him. It 
has an analogue, in the folk-tale from N orth Bihar, 
in the incident of the Baja whose bridge topples 
down in the evening because his daughter has not 
been given away in marriage. 

We thus see that the Muhammadan folk-tale does not fit into 


suffering beast, instead of rewarding him. 


the aforementioned story-radical which we have fixed for the 
Hindu stories of the Hero and the Deity Type” We will 
have, therefore, to fix the following modified story-radical so 
that the foregoing Muslim version may fit into it : — 

1 . A hero goes to a deity to beg of him a boon, or to a 

supernatural being to wake him up. 

2. On the way, the hero meets with several suffering persons 

and animals, and a tree, all of whom importune him 


to inquire from the deity or supernatural being the 

causes of, and the remedies for, their respective 


troubles , 
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3. The hero obtains his own boon or effects his own purpose, 

and learns from the deitj or supernatural being the 
causes of, and the remedies for, their respective 
troubles. 

4. The hero communicates the same to them, all of whom 

adopt the remedies and are, at once, relieved of their 
troubles. 

a. 'J'he hero is suitably rewarded by the benefitted persons 

and animals, and lives happily thereafter. But, in 
one case, the hero refuses to accept the rewards 
offered by the benefitted persons and is, in the end, 
eaten up by the suffering beast. 



Notes of the Quarter. 



— Proceedings of the Council Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held on 9th November 1918, 
at 3 p.m* at the Society’s OMce. 


P RESENT : 


The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i,c,s., Vice- 

President, in the chair. 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., M A. 

Professor J. N. Samaddar, b.a., f.r.e.s., p.h.s, 

K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m,a,, Honorary Secretary. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con= 
firmed. 

With reference to the piirchise of a t}q)ewriter the Vice- 
President said that Mr, Jayaswaks tyjpewriter had been valued 
by the Local Agent of the Remington Typewriter Company at 
Bs. 150 and had been purchased for that amount. 

3. The following new members were elected ; — 

(1) K. P. Mody, Esq., xAhmedabad. 

(3) The Hon'’ble Mr Keane, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of United Provinces, Allahabad. 

(3) Nar. Bohidar, Esq., Deputy Inspector, Kalahandi 
State. 

(4*) Babu Bamanand Singh, B. L., P. O. Parsa, District 
Saran, 

(5) Babu Sambhu Saran Varma, Ji. a., b. l.. Vakil, 
High Court, Patna. 

(6) Babu Girijapati Sahay, M. A., B. L , Near Dean’s 
Tank, Arrah. 

(7) Babu Padamraj Jain Baniwala, 7-9, Jugomohan 
Mullick’s Lane, Calcutta. 
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(8) Babu GoYinda DaSj Benares. 

(9) Babn Jainath Pati, Nawada^ Gaya. 

(10) Babu Shiva Prosad Gupta, Nandan Saha Street, 
Benares City. 

(11) Dr. Hari Chand, Litt d., Superintendent of Sans- 
krit Studies, Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

(12) Babu Manoi’anjan Ghosh, M. a.. Curator, Patna 

Museum. 

8. The note dated 10th August, 1918, of the Hon^ble Vice- 
President regarding withdrawal of Bs. 500 granted by Govern- 
ment for Babu Sarat Chandra Rov^s office establishment and to 

•/ 

deposit the sum in the Chota Nagpur Bank at Ranchi, was 
read and confirmed. 

4. Read letter, dated 25th May 1918, from Messrs. Luzac 
& Co., offering to accept the agency for the sale of the SoeieU'^’s 
publications on the terms mentioned therein, Resolved that 
the offer be accepted and also that Messrs. John Grant, Edin- 
burgh, Messrs. Edwards, London, and Messrs. Blackwell, Oxford, 

be asked for their terms and that agents he also approved in 
America and Paris. 

5. Read letter from Mnharaahopadhya Hara Prasad Shastri 
to His Honour the President, dated 18th June 1918, recommend- 
ing the appointment of an Assistant on Rs. 25 to the Orissa 

Pandit. 


and knows English and who is 


Mr. Jayaswal said that he had seen the Pandit when at 
Puri recently, who had shown him Pandit Jagarnath Hot 
Kabyathirta, the assistant whom he wished to have, who is 
well qualified in Sanskrit 
willing to accept Rs. 20. 

Resolved that Pandit Jagarnath Ilota Kabyathirta be ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Orissa Pandit on Rs. 20 per mense 

6. Read a letter, dated 7th November 1918, from Pandit 

Bisvanath 



, Kabyathirta, who is engaged in cataloguing 
manuscript in Orissa, addressed to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 
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Resolved thafctlie letter be forwarded to the Director of Public 
instruction with recommendation. 

7. Read letter No. 1877-E., dated 2ud November 1918, 
from Under-Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Education Department, sanctioning the extra grant of Rs. 400 
in connection with the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscript in Bihar 

districts. Resolved that the thanks of the Uouncil be submitted 
to Government. 

8. The list of books purchased for the Library since the last 
meeting, amounting to Rs. 879-3-6, was sanctioned. 

9. Bead an application from the clerk for an increase of his 
pay (Rs. 35) on account of the present high prices. Resolved 
that an allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem be given so long as 


abnormally high prices continued. 

10. Read a lettar from Dr. Spooner, dated 9th November 
1918, resigning his membership of the Council as he has been 
recently transferred from Bankipur. Resolved that the resigna- 
tion be accepted with regret that Dr. Spooner can no longer 
continue a member. 




LIST OF MEMBERS 

OF THE 

BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

PATNA. 

Corrected up to December^ 1918 



Honcrary Members. 


No. 


5 


8 


Name of Member, 


Year | 
■of elec- 
tion, ; 


Address, 


Crooke," William, b.a., i.c.s. 
(retired). 

Frazer, Sir James G,, d.c.l., x.l.d., 

Litt. D. 


Grierson, Sir George, k.c.i.e, 
Ph. D.,D. xitt., i.e.s. (retired), 

Hnddon, Alfred C., M.A., s.c.D, 

l.B.S. 

Ridgeway, W illiam , m. A. , s. c.n., 
E.B«A*, x,x«n., Xxtt. n* 


Smith, Vincent A , c.i.b., m.a., i.c.S., 
(retired). 

$ 

\ Thomas, P W., m.a., Hon. Pli. d., 

■F.E.S. 


1916 


1916 


1916 


1916 


1916 


Rivers, W. H. R , m.d., v.e.s. ... ; 1916 




191 ^ 


1916 


Langton House, Cbarlton 
Kings (England). 

Professor of Social Anbbropology, 
L uiveisifcy of Liverpool. Liver- 
pool. 

Rathfamham, Camberley, 
Surrey, England. 

« 

3, Cracmer Road, Cambridge. 


Professor of Arcbseology and 
Brureton Reader in Classics, 
University of CainbridgQ- 
Cambridge. 

St. John CoUege, Cambridge 
116, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


India Office Library, London. 


2 


Life Members 


jSo, 


o 


Xamc of Momber. 


Tear 
of elec-' 
tion. ' 

1 


Address. 


Galt, Hia ITonour Sir Ed^vard 
Albert, k.c.s.l, c i e , i.o.s. 


Das, P. E., Bar,-at-Law 


4 • * 


Deb, Eaja D. Sudbal 
Deo, Raja Dharanidliar 


$ 4 I 


4*4 


Sicgb, Rai Ealiadur Havibar Pra 

sad. 


sy 




Raja Kauileswari PiMsnd ... 
Raja Radliikaraman Prasad, 

B.A. 


a 


Q I ,, The Hou’ble Maharaja Bflhadnr 
Sir Ravaneshwar Prasad, k.c.i e. 


1916 


1918 


1917 


1917 


1916 


1916 


Maharaja Bahadur Kcsli v j 191G 
Prasad. 


Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Orissa, Ranchi. 

Patna. 

Bamra. 

Iiidra. 

Duinraon (Sliahabad). 


1917 ; Moi^ghyr. 


Surajpnra (Shahabad). 


Duinra. u, (Shahabad). 


1918 I Gidhour 



Bihar 


3 



II 


No. 


Name of Member. 


Year 
of elec 
tiOQ. 


Address. 


A 


Aas, Syed Abiil 


1916 Zamindar and Hoiiy, Ma^isferafee, 

Moradpur, Pafcna. 


Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Kazi Far- 1916 Sultan Manzil, Gaya. 

zand*i-. 

,, Nawab Saiyld Nasiniddiu 1916 Bihar (Patna). 


„ Saiyid Zamivuddin 

Aiyaugar, Ilao Sahib S. 
naawatni, X-A. 

Aiyingar, Rao Bahadur 
Rangaswami, M.a. 


1916 Sadr Gali. Pafcna 
Krish- 1916 Naidu St., Mylapor®, Madras. 


K. Y, 1 191.5 


Maharaia's Collcgs, Trivaii 
drum, Travancorr. 


Alatn, Saiyid Muhatnma<l Mahh:ib 1916 Parijora, Oaya. 


Alexander, J. G. 


... 1917 Assistant Engineer, Patna. 


Andorsonj Ciiii’leiS 


1917 Engineer, Chakradharpur 

(Hengal-Nigpur Railway). 


B 


10 I Banerji, H. I)., 


Barnicofct, A. W., i.c.s. 


« « • 




« 4 • 


Superinfceudeufc, Archajological 
Survey, Westjern Circle, Poona, 


1916 Collector, Muraffarpur. 


Basu, Debendra N -ifch 


„ Saflhi Bhushan, \r.A. 


1916 Pleader, Sasaram. 


I 1916 ! Barganda (Gindih)| 


BhafcfcachBryya. Brindaban Chandra, 1917 

M.A 


Rangpur College. Rangpur 


Jyotish Chandra, 1915 J Vakil, Purnea. 

A(*A., BrXt i 




Name of Member. 


Year 
of elec 
tion. 


Address. 


Bhide, H, B. 


• % t 


Biswas, B. K-, B.3D. ... 
Bedding, TLe Rev. P. 0. . 
Buyeott, C. J. B, Wrigl.t 


• • I 




1918 Dewanpnr Road, Bhawanagar 


... 1918 Mnnsif, l urnea, 

1918 1 Santal Mipsv.^n, Bumka. 


lOiS 46, Vicfcoiia Road, Jnbbalpore. 


C 

I 

30 Caldwell, K. S., M.a., Fh. d., 1917 Professor, Patna College, Ban- 

y.c.s. kipere. 

Ciimpbcll, The Hon^ble Rev. A., d.d. 1915 Pokhnrhi fManbhnnB. 


C'ardon, Tie Rev. Father L., b.j. 


1915 Biru (Ranchi.) 


Cbakladar, Haran Cbundro, M.A. I 1916 7, Gopal Banarjee Lane, Kali- 

ghat (Cal: ntta). 

Chakravarti, Aiuii Na1h, M.A. ... 1915 Assistant ScttlenaGnc Officer, 

Balfcorganj. 


Chamitr, Sir r dwnrd, Kt, 


1917 India Office, London. 


Chapman, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 1917 High Court, Tiitna. 
J.l\, I.C.8. 


Ohaudhuri, Hagan Bihari 


1915 Sub.-Judge, Cuttack 


Cbaudhuri, Rai Bahadur Radha 1918 Covernn ent Pleader, Ranchi. 

Gobinda, M.A., b.l. 


Chattarji, Basauta Kumar, b.l. ... 1916 Pleader, Ranchi. 


30 Clayton, Teh Hoffible Mr. F. 


• ft • 


1916 


S( ere- ary to the Government t f 
Bihsr and Orissa. Patna. 


Cobdert-Ramsay, L, E. B,, c.i.e., i.c.s. 1913 Political Agent, Sarubalpur. 


Coutts, The Hon’ble Mr. Jnst'ce 1917 High Conrt, Patna. 
vV. S., C.I.E., I.c.s. 


Crawford, W. M., B.A., i.c.s. 


... I 1916 Depnty ConnniSBioner, Purulia 

I 


5 




40 


60 


Name of Member. 


Year j 
fof elec- 
tion, I 


Address, 


D 

Dann, The Rev, G J, 


? 


4 

> 

K 

< 

t 

i 

i 

4 

4 

I 

% 


• r 4 


1917 


Das, The Hoa’ble Air. Brajasundar 


Ban kip 


1917 ! C attack. 






Alhdhusudia ... 


Rni ICrislinr 


i 1917 i 




f « 


Translator to -ovf., Cntb’ck 


918 


The Hon'ble Baba Gi.pabandhu j 1913 


Das Gupta, Rai Salii‘) Kedarnath 
Das, Govindi 


Deb, Sri Lakshmi Nnrayan 


Hastings’ House 
Cantonment, 

Safcjavadi, Puri, 


Benaivtj 


1916 j Pnrnlia 
191S ! Benares. 


^40 


1916 


4 

I 

i 


Jubraj of 
Oaniam. 


Tekkali, District 


Deo, Baidvn Biuode Siueh 




1916 




Mahan ja Sir Bir Mitradays j 1915 
Sing, E.c.i.B. 




The Hou’ble Raja Rajendra 
Narayan Bbaiija, o.b.e. 


Dharamapa’a, The Anagarika 


• • 


Dixon, P. P,, B, A,, i.e.s. 


• • • 


Drake, J,C, B ... 


1915 


1916 


Zaniindai’ of icha, L\ O 
Chaibassa, 

The Palace, Soi epur St .te, 
Orissa, 

Kanika, Orissa. 


i 


I 


1917 


1915 


Dund IS. The Hon’ble Mr R, T., c,i,E.j 


DutK AI. N, 


46, Eaniapookur Line, Cal 
cutta. 

Collector, Arrah. 

MagisM'isle, Rinchl. 


• ■ 


« « « 


1915 I Inspector-General of Police, 

Patna. 

Alica Merohaut, Giridih. 


D nrham- vVaite, W. E, 


1915 


1915 I Ma 


Dwiwdi, Hari Nandtin 
Dyal, Akliauri Parme^iwar, 

L«L,B. 


... I 


^lanagcr, Eicnuibeied 
Wards Estate, Ranclii. 


1915 I Mnkhtar, Bbabhna- 


and 




19i8 


44^ 


Ernes, The Rev. H., s.j 


9 e • 


Yakil, Hiu'b Court, Patna. 


1015 i 


Ruyarite, 
f Ranchi) . 


P, 0, 


8iuidega 




F 


Fakhruddin, 

Saiyid- 


Ehau 


Bahadur 


Fawcus, G, E., a,, i. e. s., 


4 • « 


1916 


1916 


Filgate, T. R., c. i. e. 


• « • 


Firminger, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Walter K., >r. A., B. 


60 


Floor, The Eev. H., s. j. 


« • « 


Forrest, The Hon^ble Mr, H. T. S., 
LO,e. 


Forrester, The Rev, J. C. 


• ♦ » 


1916 

1917 


1915 

1915 


1915 


Frost, The Eev, H. J. 


G 


... 1915 


Garr, B. L., B,sc, 
Ganguly, 0. C. 


• I • 


» « • 


4 •• 


• • t 


j George, The Rev. Brother 


• • 4 


1 


Ghosc, Paresh Nath, b. a., b. t 


• • • 4 


„ Manorajai), m. a. 
Rajani Nath, M. A, 


1917 

1918 


1917 

1916 


4 4 4 


„ Rai Bahadur Upendra Nath... 


ff 


Mahashay Tarak Nath 


t4t 


70 


Girwardhar, b. a., x.l.b. 


f < 4 


Graves, H. Q. 




4 4 4 


Gruning, The Hon'ble Mr. J. P., 

C. I. E., I, 0. S. 


1918 

1916 


1916 


1916 

1916 

1916 


1917 


G overnment Pleader, H igh 
Court, Patna. 

Director of Public Instruction. 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 

MuzafParpur. 

Calcutta* 


Birn, Rai chi. 

Commissioner, Tirhufc Division , 
Muzaffarpur. 

St. Columlias’ Mission, Haza - 
bsgh. 

Armenian Baptist Mission, 
Balasore. 


Engineer, Ludhiana. 

7, Old Post Office Street, Cal 
cutta. 


Kurji, Patna. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Chaibassa, 

Curator, Patna Museum, Patna. 

Assistant Head Master, Patna 
Collegiate School, Moradpur 
P. O. (Patna), 

Deputy Collector, Hazari- 
bagh. 

Bi agalpur, 

Vice-Chairman. Samastipur. 

Controller of Patents, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Commissioner, Orissa Division, 
Cuttack. 



No. 


Name of Memliers. 


Year I 

of elec-j 
tion. 1 


Address. 


*94 


Upendra Nath Dutfca, E.A., 

B.T. 


Gnpta, Eai Sahib Kedar Nath 1916 | Pnrulia. 

Das. I 


Krishna Bihari 


i 1917 Tej Narayan Jubilee 

Bhagalpur, 

j 

j 1916 Headmaster, Palasore, 


College, 


Shiva Prasad 


9 9 4 


1918 Nandan Sahu’s 

City. 


Street, Ikiaaroa 


H 

Haidar, Syed Riaz 


... 1917 Gaya. 


Haque, The Hon’ble Mr. M., 1917 Patna 

Barrister-at-L^iW. 


I Hnlilar, Sukuraar, b.a. 

$ 

i 

SU Hallett, M. G., b.a.. r.c.s. 


Haines, H. H. 


I • « 


I 

... 1916 Deputy Magistrate, Ranchi. 

... 1915 Deputy Commiasioner, Chaibasas 

(Singbbhum). 

... 1916 Doranda, Eanclii. 


Hoeck, The Rov. L. Van., s. j. ... 1916 Mauresa House, Ranchi. 


Hollow, F. M. 
Holmwood, Lady 


4 4 9 


• • 4 


• • • 


4 4 9 


Hassau, A. N. M. Ali, m.a. 


1916 Deputy Collector, Giridili. 

1916 Alderbourn, Stoke Pogis, near 

Slongh, Bucks , England. 

1916 Lecturer, Patna College, Murad- 

pur, Patna. 


Horne, E. A., M.A., i.E.s, ... 1916 Professor, Patna College, Banki- 

pore. 

Hussain, Maulavi Syed Ahmad ... 1916 Muzaffarpur. 

I 

Imam, The Hon^ble Sir All, E.c.s.r. 1917 Member of the Executive 

Council, Patna. 

Imam, Nawab Shams-ul-ularaa Syed 2915 Neora, distiricu Patna. 

Imdad. I 


90 Inglia A. L., i.c.s. ... 




1916 Collector, Sambalpur. 


Iyer, L. K. Ananta Krishna, b.a., 1915/ Curator, State Museum, Trichur 

I (Cochin). 




I. 






Ar« 


No. 


100 


Name of Member. 



Address. 


J 

Jackson, V. If., H.A., I.E.S. 
Jain, Kumar Debendra Prasad 


I 4 4 


• 44 


ii 


Padamraj 


* 4 t 


I • • 


Jayaswal, K. P., H.A. (Osi?..), 
Bar r i ster - at - L aw . 

✓ 

JenBings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G., 

l4E!«S4 

J h'l, Mahamaliopadhyaya Ganga 
Nath, M.A., D. Litt. 


1915 

1918 

1918 


1916 


1915 


1916 


Jha, Shiva Shankar, B.li. 


4 4 4 




Radha Krishna, m.a. 


« • « 


1915 

1915 


Principal, Patna College, Patna. 
Arrah. 

Jugomohan Mullick's Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Exhibition Road, P. 0. Patna. 

Vice-Chancellor, Patna Univer- 
sity, Patna- 

Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Benares. 


Johnatoii, E. H., b.a., i.c.s. 


• • « 



1915 


Patna College, Bankipore. 

Under-Secretary to Government, 
Delhi. 


Keane, The Hon*ble Mr. M,, x.c.8. 


Kennedy, The Rev, K., K. b. 




1918 


1915 


„ Ihe Hou'hle Mr. P., M. A., b. l. 


Secretary to the Government of 
United Provinces, Allahabad. 
Govindpur, Jainagarh (Ranchi), 


1915 j Vakil, Mazaffarpnr. 


Khan, Alidad, l. t. 


♦ 4 • 


„ Khan Bahadur Syed SarEaraz 
Hossain. 


1916 


1916 


Rhuda-Bakhsh, S, 
King, P,C., IC.B- ... 

L 

Lai, Rai Bahadur Hira 


• • 4 


4 4 • 


Jagannafehpur M. E. 
Singhbbum. 

Honorary Magistrate, 
City. 


School, 


Patna 


1918 

1915 


Deputy Superintendent 
Police, Patna. 

Gumla, Ranchi. 


of 




LeMcsurier, Tae HoaMde Mr. H., 


1918 ! Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

J uhhalpore. 

Member, Executive Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 


1915 


110 


I 

I Leslie, John 


• 44 


4 4 4 


Le\dnge, Sir Edward Vere, k.C 
c.s.'!., I.C.S. (retired). 


1916 


1915 


Doranda, Ranchi, 
Coouoor 



Lisler, The Hon’ble Mr, E.^CLE., 1915 S- cretary, Eihar and Orissa 
B.A. ji.c.s. Government^ Patna. 


Luby, T., i.c.s 

M 


... 1915 Siib-Divisional Of&cei’j Dbanbad 

(Manllium). 


Mackenzie, W. 




••• 1915 Gava. 


MacpliersoHj The Hon^hle Mr. T. S, 

M. A., I.C.S. 


Mahapafcra, Chaudlmri Naroudra 
Nath Das. 

Mahasay, Rai Bahadur Harendra 
Narayan Ray. 


Majumdar, Bhahat.-sh 


# • • 


120 Makics, F. K. 


«## 


•♦I 


Mansfield, P. T., i.o.s. ... 


1916 Patna, 


Mahanti, Narnyan Prasad, B.A. ... | 1916 


Assistant Inspector of Fchoois, 
Chofca iN'agpur Division, 
Ranchi. 


1915 i Allalpm*, Jelhsoro, Balasore. 


1915 Znmmdar, 

Balasore. 


Lakshannath^ 


1918 


1915 


Sbenogiapher to Director- 
General of Archasology, 
Benmore, Simla. 

Deputy Conservator, Cbaibassa 
(SinghbLuin). 


... 1916 Sub-Division%l Officer. Barb. 


Maude, The Hou’ble Mr. VV., c.s.i., 1916 j Vice-Frcshientj Bihar and Orissa 
LO.S. 1 Executive Coa.-cil, Patna. 


Masood, S. Ross, B. A., I.E.S. 


1915 Director of Public Instruction, 
♦♦ 1 » 

Hyderabad, Deecan, 


Mazumdar, JJ'audall.al 


« • • 


1912 I Privale Secretary to the Maha- 
raja. Sriv lias Palace, Gidhour, 
Mon^hyr. 


McPherson, The Hoii^ble Mr. H 

C.S.I., I.C.S. 


1915 


McPherson, A., 

Milne, G., ii. a,, i.c s. 


Captainl ... I 1915 


Chief Secretary to tha 
Governiiient of Bihar and 
Orissa, Patna 

46, Middle Road, Barrackpur. 


• • • 


I 

1915 i Ranchi. 


Mirza, P. 






Misra, Paidya Nath, b. a 


1915 i Deputy Collector, Monghyr. 

I 

1917 I Deputy ifa£:istratc, Sambalpur 



fit 
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rjcw> crrj&rsR::^ s 




No. 


J40 


Name of Member. 


Year 
of elec 
tion. 


Address. 


130 Misra, Kashinatli 


» • • 


Kripasiiidha 


... I 1916 Zamindar, P. 0, 
' Darbbanga. 

... I 1917 Satyavadi, Puri. 


Hayagliatj 


„ Satyabadi 


• • • 


Mifcter, N, C. 


« • « 


Mifctra, Nabin Krishna, B.L. 
Mody, Keshah Lai 


9 j 

I 1917 j Supr-rintendGnt of the Pallahs 

Feudatory State, Orissa. 

... 1915 Pioaier, Hazaribigh. 

1918 Pleader, Kciidrapara (Orissa). 




191S 


iTorshead, L. F., i.c.s. 


... 1918 


I 

Mukharji, Bisveswar, b.l, 


Hayapatol Street, Kbaraknole 
S ir c e b , A b in e d a b ad (Bombay 
Presidency). 

Aluzaffarpnr. 

Government Pleader, Ilazari- 
bagh. 


Jcgendra Chandra, 5 I.a., 

B.L. 

Manmatha Nath, B.A., 

B.E, 

Hadba Kumud, sr.A., 

ph., D. 


1915 Yakll, Muzalfarpiir. 

1915 District Engineer, Ranchi 
1917 The University, Mysire. 


Mnqfcadir, Khan Sahib Abdul, b.A. 1915 Oriental Piib'ic Libnry, 

par P.O., Bankipore. 


Myres, B. 


f 9 • 


••9 I 


1915 Giridih. 


N 


Nar, Bahidur 


• 9 f 


,,, 1918 Deputy Inspector, Kalahaadi 

I State. 


Nahar, P. C., it.A., b.l. 


O 

Oldham, The Hon’ble Air. C 
W., c,8.L, I.c.s. 

Ollenbach, A. T., b.A. 


E. A. : 191 


1917 4S, ladixa Mirror Street, 

Calcutta, 


Noor, The HonHile Khan Bahadur 1915 Gaya, 
Khwaja Muhammad. 


Comurissioner, Patna. 


9 # 9 


O’Malley, The Hon’ble Air. L. S. S., 

B.A I.c.s, 

Omar, Abu Nasar, B.A. 


1915 I Subdivisional Officer, Pbulbani 

(Orissa). 

1915 Bengal Secretariat, Calcutti. 


1916 ! Deputy Alagistrate, Patna. 
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No. 


Name of Member. 


Year 
of elec 
tion. 


Address. 


R 


170 


RaOj T. A. Gopmatb, ir. A. 


J 5 R. Sabba^ b. a. ... 


... 1916 Superintendeiit of Arcbseology, 

Travancore State, Trivandrum. 

... I 1913 Temple Street, Cocanada. 


Ray, Rai Sahib Cliaiu Lai, B. A. ... 1916 Piivulia. 


5 , Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra, ! 1915 Ravenshaw College, Cuttattk. 

H. A. 

„ Rai Bahadur M. M. ... 1915 Collector, Puri. 


„ Rai Sahib Sushil Kumar, 

B. L. 

Rave, IS. hi>« a« •«. 


Rath, Mrifcunjay 


• • } 


. A 


1915 Pleader, MAdhubaui. 


• • t 


\ 1915 


« « • 


1918 


Principal, T. N. J. College, 
Bhagalpiu*. 

Assistant Master, R. C. School, 
Cuttack. 


Tarini Charan ... 


Reid, J., r.c. s. 


« • « 


180 Ross, R. L , ii. A.j i.e.s. 


• ♦ » 


• « • 


• •4 


t 1918 District Munsif, Ongole. 

1 

I 

\ 

1915 Collector, Patna. 

1917 District Judge, Patna. 

* 

i 1915 Vakil, Ranchi, 


Roy, Sarat Cliindra. Rai Bahadur, 

M*A«y 


Hem Chandra Clmudhuriy 1917 B. N. College, Bankipore. 


,, Surya Kauta, b.a. 

S 

Sahay, Girijapati, li.A. 
„ Kailaspaty, B.A. 


e « « 


j 1915 Zainindar, 299, Upper Circular 

Road, Calcutta. 


••• i 1918 Arrah. 


f • • 


1918 


JagatPal 




,, The fion^ble Rai Bahadur i 

Krishna i 

\ 

Samaddar, J. N., B.A., ... j 


C-o Tilakdhari Lai, n.n.B., 
Government Pleader, Buxar- 


• ! 1916 Pleader, Ranchi. 


1915 Vakil, Patna. 

1915 Patna College, Patna. 


190 


Sarkar, Chmdra Sekhar, m.a., B.n. ! 1915 Vakil, Bhagalpur. 


Giiiudra Nath, B.A. 
Jadn Nath, M,A« 


• • I 


1917 Chaibasa. 


! 1915 Hindu University, Benares City. 


13 



Name of Member, 


I Year 
jof elec 
i tion. 


Addresi. 


Sarkar, Subimal Cb, ... 


• * t 


I 1918 j Patna College, Patna 


8uroBii Cliandra, ... ! 1915 


Sadr iSub-Diylsional Officer, 
Muzaffarpur. 


« 

Sen, The Hou^ble B. C., i.c.3. i 1915 Commiiaioner, Bbagalpur, 


„ D. X., ir.A, 


t • « 


• i • 


„ Maninatlii Nath, BA. 


• • • 


„ The Hou^ble Rai Bahadur Nisi 
Kanta, iiA., B L. 


1916 


1915 


391 


Principal, B. N. College, 
Bankipore. 

Deputy Magistrate, Dumka. 
Pavnea. 


,, Surendra Nath ... 
Seppinga, E. H, L. 


« • « 


1915 Pleader, Muzaffarpiir. 




1916 


Shah, Hiralal Anivatlal 
200 Sharma, Shy.imje 


... I 1917 


P. A. to Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, Burma. 

P. O. Box. 84, Rangoon. 
Mangal Market, Bombay. 


... I 1917 Patna City School, Patna O'ifcy, 


Sh^iw, R., ir.A. 




• • « 


ShasfcrS Muhainahopndhyaya 
Hara Prasad, m.a., c.i.e. 


1918 Registrar, Patna University, 

Patna. 

1915 i 26, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta- 


Shasfcr’, Hari Chand, d . Litfc. 


4 4 « 


1918 


Sicard, G., Oj 


» • • 


• « • 


1918 


Siddique, Md. Yusuf 


• • • 


1917 


Singh, Lt.-Coh B. J., nir.s., cxb. ! 1915 


„ Harsa Prasad... 




1916 


Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Stndiesr Bihar and Orissa, 
Mnzaffarpur. 

St. Joseph's College, Teppakti- 
3ain, Trichinopoly. 

C/o Mauhivi Muhammad Islam, 
B.A., Daltonganj. 


I 

! Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Ranchi. 

Zamind'^r and Honorai'y Magis- 
trate, Arrah. 


210 


The Hon’ble Raja Harihar 
Prasad Narayan. 

The Hon’ble Raja Kirtyanaud, 

S ■ 

Kshemdhari 


1916 Amawan (Monghyr). 


191 


Champanagar, Bhagalpore. 


1915 i Senior Deorlii, Madhubsni. 


Eai Bahadur Rajendra Lai 1916 'BarihaofBarsamhar, Sambalpur. 


Ramanand, B-L. 
Mukutdhari 


• •• 


1918 Parsa, district Saran. 


I • ft 


1916 


Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, Arrah. 


1 




Name of Member. 


Year 
jf elec 
lion. 


Address. 


4 $ 

Singbj Rai Erij Tlchari Sliaran, 1915 Deputy Mag’isfcrafce^ Daltonganj. 

II. A. j B.Ii. 


Mall iraja Bahadur Sir 
Rimcsliwar Prasad, g.c.x.e. 


1915 j Rajuagar, Darbhanga. 


Clioudhury. Ram Gopah'B.L, 1915 


Chaudhuritola, 

(Palm). 


Mahmdru P.O., 


Sinha, Dewahi Prasad 


1918 I Golghar P. 0. (Patna). 


220 


„ Jogeshvvar Prasad. b.Ij. ... 1915 Muzaffiarpur- 


Kali Prasad, b.a. 


I 

1917 C/o Bidyauand, Deputy Siiperiu 

teudent of Police, Patna, 


J, Krishna Prasad Na.nyan ... 1915 Zamindar, Hardi, MuzafEar- 

pur. 

„ Naresh Chandra, K.A., b.l. 1916 Vakil, Moradpur, Patna, 

„ The HorPble Rai Bahadur 1915 Vakil, High Cuurt, Moradpur 

Pui'uendu Narayan, M.A., P. 0.. Patna. 

B.L. 


„ S,, Barrister-at-Law 


... 1915 Patua, 


Sikdar, J, N.jM.a. ... 


• • • 


1918 1 B. N. 

4 

! pore. 


College, 


Bankl 


Spooner, D. B., b.a., bIi. d. 


T 


• • • 


1915 


Assistant Director-General of 
Arcdi oology in India, Simla. 


Tagore, Khifciudra Nath b.a. 


Tallents, P. C., b.a., i.c.s 
Tarafdar, Rev. S. K- 


• • « 


230 


Tavlor, James, i.s.o. 

Tewari, Rai Bahadur Jauki Prasad 


1916 1 6/1, Dwarkauatli Tagore Lane, 

Calcutta. 

1915 Rtmthi. 

1915 Principal, C, M. S, Si.-hool, 

Bhagalpore.- 

1915 ; Deputy Commissioner, Angul. 

j 

1916 i Retir d Su' erintendent of 

I • 

Police, Ran.-hl. 


J 


I 


15 




240 


Kamo of Member. 


4 

■ Year ; 
of elec-; 
i tion. I 


Address 


Tewari, Shoo Isarny.in, d.p.ji 
Thakur^ Amaresvar, ii.A. 




L016 I Of??, taiiitary Commissioner, 


• • « 


1016 


iTitna. 

B. N. College, 


Eankipore, 


9i 


Anup Lai 


I « t 




I 

1015 ! JiTikht-iarj Madhubani. 


!5 


Chandra Ehusan 


» • 


191 


o 


Tripathi, Deo Dull, Kavy.ifcirlha 1916 


Trnyon. The Rev. Denis 

V 




191 




H, E. School, Madhubani. 
Patua College, Banbiporc. 


Secretary, Indian 
Knrseorig. 



Varma, Sambhu Saran, at.a., b.l, ; 1918 j Vakil, High Court, Patna 


Vincent., The Hon’ble Sir William, 

Kt-: i.c.s, 

w 

Walsli, The Hon’ble Mr. E. 11. C.j 
C.S.I., i c.s. 


1915 j The MytLe, Simla. 


3915 j Member, Board of Revenue, 
I Bankipore. 


Ward, T H. 


1915 ' Giridih. 




• « • 


Wesfccott, The Rfc. Rov. F., M. A. | 1915 I Bl:=hcpof Chota Xagjmr, Ranchi. 


Wblkins, The Rev. Gordon, S. ... | 1915 i Baptist Mission, Cuttack. 


Williams, H. W., B.A., i.e.s 


• • • 


1915 ; Cliatra (Ha7ai‘ibaeh), 


Wolfe, G. E. 
"Woolner, A. C., M.i. 


• « i 


• • ♦ 



4 
X' 


I 


» • • 


;91 


i i 


Y 


I 

{ 

i 


$ 

0 

f 

y 


Rooms 155 156, Grand Hotel, 

Calcutta. 

Registrar , Punjab L'ni versity, 
Lahore. 


Yasiii, Khan 
Muhammad. 


Sahib Maulavi , 1916 i Patna College, Bankipore. 


246 


Z 


! Zahir-ud-din, 

I Saiyid, 


Khan 


i 


Bahadur 1916 Vice-Chairman, District Board, 

Patna. 
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